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ABSTRACT 

Designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluation,  planning, 
research,  change  strategy  development,  and  policy  formation  with 
respect  to  creating  conditions  for  humane  working  life,  this 
annotated  bibliography  contains  published  and  unpublished  empirical 
research  dealing  with  the  quality  of  working  life  (QWL) .  The 
articles,  books,  and  case  studies  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  involved  an  association  between  a  behavioral  measure  of 
at  least  one  of  the' 11  criteria  selected  to  represent  QWL  and 
whatever  individual,  work,  or  organizational  factor  was  measured* 
Entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  title  in  one  of  three  sections 
(published  articles,  books,  and  unpublished  matezlals) ,  and  each 
entry  includes  the  title,  publication  information,  and  an  abstract 
containing  a  summary  of  the  major  methodological  dimensions,  followed 
by  a  condensed  report  of  ^he  empirical  associations  fotind  between  one 
or  more  of  the  QWL  parameters  and  some  other  work,  org€mization,  or 
individual  factor.  Several  tables  displaying  the  frequency  of 
association  between  QWL  parameters  and  work,  organization,  or 
individual  factors  and  an  index  are  appended.  (SB) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  cmnotated  bibliography  represents  a  tinique  and  original  attempt  to 
systematically  review  and  abstract  what  has  been  learned  and  reported 
on  the  quality  of  working  life  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  Specifically, 
it  is  the  initial  step  in  revealing  and  classifying  e*  ^irical  research 
dealing  with  the  quality  of  working  life  as  the  phenomenological  experience 
of  people  at  work,   ^e  past  several  years  have  seen  an  increasingly 
widespread  and  intense  interest  in  the  idea  of  quality  of  working  life 
as  evidenced  by  significemt  recent  demonstration  of  growing  governmental 
and  public  awareness , such  as  the  following:    Senate  hearings  that  led 
to  the  first  bill  in  recent  years  (S.  39l6)  to  fund  the  study  of  worker 
cdienation  and  pursue  further  research  on  ways  to  reduce  it;    the  Ford 
Foundation's  sponsorship  of  an  international  social  scientists'  conference 
on  quality  of  working  life;  the  mass  media's  recognition  of  and  publicity 
about  quality  of  vorking  life  and  effects  of  ongoing  research  and  actior> 
projects;  and  effor>;s  by  business,  government,  and  social  science  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  issues.    Clearly  the  time  is  right  to  review  what 
social  science  has  to  offer  in  accumulated  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  further 
steps  to  improve  the  qucLLity  of  working  life. 

The  bibliography  and  its  abstracts  have  been  prepared  with  an  eye  to 
two  ultimate  uses.    First,  the  bibliography  is  designed  to  provide  a 
basis  for  evaluation,  planning,  research,  and  change  strategy  develop- 
ment, from  which  reseeirchers  and  professionals  can  proceed  to  formulate 
a  coherent  body  of  theory  and  practice  for  creating  conditions  for  humane 
working  life.    In  short,  the  bibliography  is  a  display  of  "the  state  of 
the  art."    Second,  the  bibliography JLs. intended  to  accumulate  experience 
to  date  and  make  it  available  to  managers,  union  leaders,  and  government 
officers  preparing  to  review  or  evaluate  the  literature  in  this  area 
as  a  prelude  to  formulating  policy  and  action. 

Historically,  the  idea  of  quality  of  working  life  has  included  only  the 
issues  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.    These  elements  have 
been  the  prime  concern  of  organized  labor  and  have  been  well  seirved  by 
them.    Wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  are  still  included  in  any 
definition  of  quality  of  working  life,  but  the  concept  has  expanded  to 
include  much  more.    Industrial  organizations  are  experiencing  a  phenomenon 
of  worker  alienation  that  results  in  high  absence  and  turnover  despite 
the  tight  Job  market.    Business  also  claims  that  even  when  employees 
are  on  the  job  and  working,  they  are  reluctant  to  work  with  the  intensity 
or  dedication  that  American  management  once  believed  it  could  expect 
from  its  workers.    Societal  interest  in  the  broader  implications  of 
the  quality  of  life  has  had  meuiifest  influence  on  government  concern  for 
all  aspects  of  its  citizens'  experiences-- including  work  experiences. 


This  is  an  indication  that  corporate  responsibility  must  no  longer  be 
relied  on  exclusively  to  provide  quality  in  the  market  place,  in  the 
environment,  or  at  work.    At  the  individual  level,  a  current  social 
trend  toward  personal  freedom  on  the  Job  as  well  as  off  has  resulted 
in  employees  who  increasingly  deniand  more  relevance  and  involvement  in 
their  work. 

It  seems  natural  to  assume  that  some  scientific  investigation  preceded 
the  contemporary  developments  described  above.    Social  scientists  have 
for  some  years  been  concerned  about  work  motivation,  but  in  societal 
and  individual  areas  of  concern,  their  coverage  has  been  less  systematic. 
At  no  time  in  the  past  two  decades  has  the  issue  of  quality  of  working 
life  been  the  object  of  study  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  topics 
of  industriea  health  and  working  conditions. 

Although  the  quality  of  working  life  has  not  been  studied  systematically, 
there  has  been  much  research  in  "human  relations"  at  work  during  the 
past  two  decadeo.    What  is  needed  at  this  point  in  our  experience  is 
to  review  what  has  been  done  as  well  as  to  identify  the  gaps  in  our 
learning. 

The  search  procedure  used  has  included  review  of  English  language 
periodiceas  and  books  covering  the  15-year  period  from  1957  to  1972, 
as  well  as  recent  unpublished  technical  reports  and  case  abstracts. 
The  periodicals  searched  have  included  primarily  those  in  the  applied 
social  sciences  (e.g.,  industrial  psychology  and  sociology,  public 
administration,  management  and  industrial  relations) ^and  occupationeLL 
medicine.    On  occasion,  articles  were  drawn  from  the^^^lder  literature 
or  from  more  popular  periodicals.    The  major  criterion  for  choice  of 
articles  and  books  has  been  that  they  report  the  examination  and  behavioral 
measurement  of  at  least  one  of  some  11  variables  selected  to  represent 
elements  in  the  quality  of  working  life.    Those  variables,  listed  below, 
constitute  our  initied  definition  of  the  parameters  of  QWL. 


Parameters  of  the  Quality  of  Working  Life 

1.  Alienation 

2.  Health  and  Safety 

3.  Economic  Security 
k.  Self-Esteem 

5.  Self-Actualization 

a.  Learning  and  Growth 

b.  Using  Existing  Competence 

6.  Work  Environment 

a.  Physical 

b.  Social 

7.  Control  and  Influence 


8,    Organizational  Enclosure 
9»    Career  Aspirations 

10.  Extra-Work  Activities 
a*  Consumption 

b.  Creation 

c.  Community-Citizen  Involvement 

11.  Home  and  Family 

Interest  here  extends  to  off-the-Job  consequences  (e.g.,  personal, 
social,  political)  as  well  as  on-the-job  activities  such  as  non- 
programmed,  responsible,  or  autonomous  activities  (or  programmed, 
repetitive,  or  controlled  ones),  and  their  on-the-job  behavioral 
consequences  such  as  absenteeism,  accidents,  or  interpersonal  inter- 
actions.   We  have  not  emphasized  the  issues  of  either  productivity*  or 
Job  satisfaction.    This  is  because,  by  definition,  the  former  is  not 
quality  of  working  life  out,  rather,  its  outcome;  the  latter,  it  was 
felt,  would  lead  only  to  the  morass  of  "morale  stud^s,"  which  are 
frequently  methodologically  poor  and  usually  report^o  useful  empirical 
associations  with  organizational  or  work  factors. 

That  we  have  chosen  to  de-emphasize  these  two  issues  does  not  mean  we 
ignored  all  studies  dealing  with  them.    Rather,  we  opted  to  report 
from  such  studies  only  the  associations  between  a  behavioral  measure 
of  a  QWL  parameter  and  whatever  individual,  work,  or  organizational 
factor  was  measured.    The  practical  re^  ''^  has  been  to  condense  the 
literature  in  a  way  that  makes  it  stri.        relevant  to  the  task  at  hand, 
although  it  also  means  that  some  abstrt.,      do  not  reveal  the  full  scope 
of  the  research  reported  in  the  original  source. 

This,  then,  was  the  steurting  point.    We  selected  empirical  studies  that 
involved  examination  of  at  least  two  veuriables,  one  of  which  represented 
an  element  in  the  quality  of  working  life  as  outlined  above,  the  other 
of  which  could  be  included  in  a  universe  of  a  variety  of  factors  in 
work,  organization  process  or  individual  characteristics,  and  could  be 
considered,  in  some  loose  sense,  causal  to  the  quality  of  working  life 
parameters.    These  independent  or  "causal"  variables  will  be  described 
more  fully  in  the  "instructions  for  Use"  section  that  follows.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  these  independent  variables  are  central  to  the  study  of 
quality  of  working  life,  as  they  form  the  manipulable  context  from  which 
work  experiences  emanate,  and  by  which  they  can  be  changed.    A  comprehensive 
set  of  independent  variables  was  not  specified  before  the  review  was 
undertaken,  as  was  the  case  with  the  quality  of  working  life  criteria. 
Rather,  independent  variables  such  as  Jobs  and  work,  organizational 
characteristics,  and  individual  differences   were  compiled  as  the  study 
progressed.    The  set  of  independent  variables,  therefore,  represents 
everything  found  to  be  associated  in  a  logically  prior  relationship  to 
at  least  one  of  the  11  quality  of  working  life  criteria. 


Certain  other  variables,  subsequently  to  be  referred  to  as  "demographic 
variables,"  are  also  included  in  the  analysis  and  presentation.  Demographic 
variables  are  those  variables  representing  some  specific  characteristic 
of  the  work,  the  organization,  or  the  individuals  in  a  given  study. 
Although  not  found  related  to  the  qiiality  of  working  life  criteria 
directly,  the  information  from  these  variables  may  aid  in  further 
analysis  of  the  data  presented  herein.    A  complete  listing  of  the 
demographic  variables  is  presented  and  described  in  the  following 
section  on  "Instructions  for  Use." 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE 


The  data.  Three  general  types  of  data  are  included  and  referenced  in  the 
present  bibliography  of  empirical  research  regarding  quality  of  working 
life.    The  first  type  of  data  involves  variables  considered  as  quality 
of  working  life  (QWL)  criteria.    The  second  type  of  data  involves 
"independent"  or  "causal"  variables  dealing  with  Jobs  and  work, 
organizational  characteristics  including  structure  and  process,  and 
individual  characteristics.    The  second  group  of  variables  comprises 
those  variables  found  to  be  associated  with  QWL  criteria  and  considered 
to  be  at  least  logically  prior  and  perhaps  causal  to  them.  Finally, 
the  third  type  of  data  include    "demographic"  characteristics  of  the 
specific  study  sites  or  samples. 

I*    Quality  of  Working  Life  Criteria:    The  following  list  presents 
the  11  major  QWL  criteria  and,  in  effect,  defines  the  quality 
of  working  life  as  applied  to  the  present  document. 


Parameters  of  the  Quality  of  Working  Life 

1*  Alienation 

2.  Health  and  Safety 

3.  Economic  Security 
U.  Self-Esteem 

5*  Self-Actualization 

a.  Learning  and  Growth 

b.  Using  Existing  Competence 
6.    Work  Environment 

a.  Physical  . 

b.  Social 

7*  Control  and  Influence 

8.  Organizational  Enclosure 

9*  Career  Aspirations 

10.  Extra-Work  Activities 

a.  Consumption 

b.  Creation 

c.  Commi^ity-Citizen  Involvement 

11.  Eoue  and  Family 


II •    Independent  or  "Causal"  Variables:    The  following  list  presents 
the  categories  of  variables  found  to  be  empirically  associati»d 
with  one  or  more  of  the  QWL  criteria  listed  in  I,  above.  Hiese 
variables  can  be  considered  only  theoretically  or  logically 
causal  since  in  only  rare  cases  are  suitable  analyses  undertaken. 
These  variables  do  take  on  additional  significance  insofar 
as  they  form  the  manipul 'Stable  context  for  quality  of  working 
life. 


CODE  CLASSIPICATIOH  FOR  IlfDEPEBDEHT  VARIABLES 


A.       Organizational  Characteristics 

Process 

1.  Cliaate 

2.  Functional  Division 

3*      Foraalization  of  Policy^  Rules 

Structotre 
k.  Hierarchy 
Pover  Base 
6«       Inter<\ependence  of  Units 

7.  Reward  Structure 

8.  Deaographic  Characteristics 

a.  Age 

b.  Size 

c.  Location 

d.  Product 

e.  Ownership  /» 

9*      Organizational  EnYironaent 

10  •  Centralizations-Decentralization 

11.     Union  Recognition 


B.  Occiq^tional  and  Job  Characteristics 
1-  Type 

2.  TiRe  Conditions 

3.  Feedback 
k.  Demands 

3.  Mobility 

C.  Siqpenrision 

D.  Work  Group 
£•       Status  and  Prestige 

F.  Training 

G.  Technology 

H.  Change 

1.  Job 

2.  Organization 
3*  Technology 
k.  Enrironment 

I.  Individual  Characteristics 

1.  Age 

2.  Tenure 
3*  Sex 
k.  Race 

3*      Marital »  and  Fanlly  Re^iponslblllty 
6.      Cultural  Background 
7*  Experience 

a.  Personality t  leads *  Expectations »  Life  Style 

b.  SkiUs*  Abilitiest  Health 
8*  Education 

O  9*  Inecsu^ 
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J.  Decision-Making 


III.    Demographic  Variables;    The  following  list  includes  a  set  of 
17  organizational  and  individual  characteristics  mentioned  in 
the  studies  abstracted,  but  vhich  do  not  necessarily  manifest 
an  empirical  association  with  Q^L  criteria  vithin  any 
particular  study. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

A.  Organization 

1.  Size 

a.  Research  Site 

b.  Company 

2.  Location 

a.  Urban-Rural 

b.  Nation  (U.S.,  U.K.,  Europe,  Other) 

3.  Ownership  _ 
J*.  Age 

5.  Process  (Organic-Mechanistic) 

6.  Structure  (Tall-Flat) 

7*    Social  Innovations  (Industrial  Democracy, 
Teambuilding ,  Autonomous  Groups,  Other) 

B.  Work  Characteristics 

1.  Blue-Collar  (Industrial-Service) 

2.  Hhite-Collar  (industrial.  Service,  Administrative 

Professional) 

3.  Job  Bnlargement 

C.  Technology 

1.  Process  (Batch,  Mass,  Continous  Process) 

2.  Type  (Traditional,  Industrial,  Post  Industrial) 

D.  Qnployee  Characteristics 

1.  Age 

2.  Tenure  in  Compcmy 
3*  Education 

U.  Sex 
5*  Race 

The  abstracts >    The  abstracts  have  been  prepared  in  a  way  that  should 
make  them  most  useful  for  an  assessment  of  "the  state  of  the  art.'* 
Each  one  contains  a  paragraph  suBmary  of  the  major  methodological  dimensions 
followed  by  a  condensed  report  of  the  empirical  associations  found  between 
one  or  more  of  the  QWL  parameters  and  some  other  work,  organization,  or 
individual  factor.    As  an  aid  to  the  user,  the  QWL  parameter  is  coded 
in  accordance  with  the  outline  designation  listed  under  I  above.  For 
example,  if  a  paper  abstracted  referred  to  "amount  of  pay,"  then  that 
phrase  is  included  in  the  abstract,  followed  by  the  parenthetical  in- 
sertion "(3),"  which,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  in  part  I,  is  the 
code  designation  for  the  category  "economic  security."    This  format 
provides  the  user  with  both  the  specific  variable  measured  and  its 
relevance  to  QWL  as  coded  here. 


The  abstracts  are  arranged  in  three  najor  sections:    (A)  Published 
Articles;  (B)  Books;  and  (C)  Unpublished  Materials.    Within  each  section, 
abstracts  are  arranged  alphabetically  Iv  author's  name.    Each  abstract 
is  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  it  falls  within  a  section.  Published 
articles  are  numbered  from  1000,  books  are  numbered  from  3000,  and 
unpublished  materials  are  nimbered  from  8000.    Pages  of  the  bibliography 
are  not  numbered  but  are  headed  hy  the  numbers  of  the  abstracts  contained 
on  that  page. 

The  appendices.    Following  the  abstracts  are  a  series  of  tables  and  an 
index.    The  index  provides  the  user  with  a  means  of  identifying  those 
abstracts  that  include  a  specific  class  of  QWL  criterion  variable  or  a 
specific  class  of  independent  variable.    The  index  also  provides  a 
listing,  within  each  QVL  parameter,  of  the  particui  x  variable  or  term 
used  by  the  original  author.    All  index  references  are  keyed  by  abstract 
nmber.    Since  the  bibliograpl^  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  author, 
we  have  not  included  an  author  index  in  the  present  version.  Finally, 
the  index  lists  the  ccnpany  name,  where  it  is  specified  in  the  original 
report. 

Also  included  in  the  appendix  arc  17  tables.    The  first  of  these.  Table  1, 
provides  a  graphic  display  of  the  frequency  of  association  between  QVL 
parameters  and  work,  organization,  and  individual  variables.    This  table 
acts  as  a  frequency  summary  of  the  raw  findings. 

The  remaining  tables  act  as  indices  in  tabular  format.    They  are  designed 
to  provide  the  user  with  information  regarding  organizational  and 
individiaal  characteristics  in  the  studies  abstracted.    In  each  table, 
several  classes  of  demographic  information  are  displayed  in  a  columnar 
format,  under  which  is  listed  the  full  range  of  QWL  paarameters  or 
independent  variables.    The  cell  entries  are  abstract  numbers  that  will 
lead  the  user  to  studies  dealing  Ath  a  particular  QVL  parameter  that 
is  also  controlled  for  a  specific  danographic  variable. 
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Abrahamson,  Mark.    "The  Integration  of  Industrial  Scientists."  Ad« 
ministrative  Science  Quarterly  9  (I96U):  208-218. 

Questionnaire  data  were  antdyzed  in  a  study  of  the  socialization 
of  scientists  in  five  industrial  laboratories  which  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  function. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  more  thorough  the  academic  social- 
ization of  the  scientists,  the  more  difficult  the  industrial  in- 
tegration (8).    This  association,  however,  was  modified  by  ten- 
ure.   The  association  was  maximum  for  scientists  with  less  than 
three  yecurs  industrial  experience  and  ceased  to  be  significant 
for  scientists  with  nine  or  more  years  of  industrial  laboratory 
experience.    The  relative  size  of  the  laboratory  was  significant- 
ly related  to  integration  (8).    Specifically,  moving  ffom  a 
larger  to  a  smaller  laboratory  i.icreased  autonomy  (7),  which,  in 
turn,  increased  the  amount  of  successful  integration  (8).  The 
most  difficult  adjustments  (8)  appeared  to  arise  from  unfulfilled 
demands  for  autonomy  (7).    As  industrial  resocia.lization  pro- 
ceeded, the  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  autonomy  desired 
(7)  and  the  amount  received  (7)  tended  to  diminish,  producing 
higher  integratioi^into  the  laboratory  (8). 
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Aiken,  Michael,  and  Hage,  Jerald,    " Organ izationeJ.  Alienation:  A 

Comparative  Analysis."    American  Sociological  Review  31  (1966): 
U97-507. 

The  relationship  between  two  types  of  alienation  —  alienation 
from  work  and  alienation  from  expressive  relations  —  and  two 
structural  properties  of  organization  —  centralization  and 
formalization  —  were  examined  in  a  comparative  study  of  16  social 
welfare  agencies  in  a  large  midwestern  metropolis.    Ten  agencies 
are  private;  six  are  either  public  or  branches  of  public  agencies. 
All  provide  rehabilitation  and  psychiatric  services  or  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded  as  defined  by  the  directory  of  the  Community 
Chest.    Size  of  the  agencies  varies  from  12  to  several  hundred 
employees.    Interviews  were  conducted  with  3lh  staff  members  of  the 
16  organizations,  including:  all  executive  directors  and  department 
heads:  in  departments  of  less  than  10  members,  one-half  of  the  staff, 
selected  randomly;  in  depsurtments  of  more  than  10  members,  one- 
third  of  the  staff,  selected  randomly.    Nonsupervisory  administrative 
and  maintenance  personnel  were  not  interviewed. 

Higher  centralization,  as  measured  by  incres^red  hierarchy  of  authority 
(7)5  was  associated  with  higher  alienation  from  work  (l,  alienation; 
7,  dissatisfaction  with  amount  of  authority  one  is  given  by  boeurd 
of  directors,  unsxxf f icient  authority  to  do  job  well;  i*,  dissatis- 
faction with  degree  of  acceptance  by  superior  as  a  professional 
expert;  9>  dissatisfaction  with  career  expectations)  and  higher 
alienation  from  expressive  relations  (6b,  satisfaction  with 
su"^ervisor  and  fellow  workers).    High  centralization,  as  measured 
by  lack  of  participation  in  agency  decision-making  (7),  was  strongly 
related  to  alienation  from  work  (l;7;^;9)  and  less  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  alienation  from  expressive  relations  (6b).  Formalization 
(7,  Job  codification  and  rule  observation)  was  directly  related  to 
both  alienation  from  work  and  alienation  from  expressive  relations, 
although  the  former  relationship  was  much  stronger  than  the  latter, 
indicating  that  alienation  from  work  is  greater  in  organizations 
in  which  jobs  are  rigidly  structured  but  that  rigidity  does  not 
have  an  equally  deleterious  effect  on  social  relations  in  the 
organization.    Tcdcen  alone,  however,  rule  observation  (7 5  enforce- 
ment of  rules)  was  the  most  strongly  related  to  alienation  from 
expressive  relations  of  all  four  structural  properties  examined,  when 
the  effect  of  other  variables  was  controlled. 
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Aiken,  Wilbur  J.;  Smits,  Stanley  J.;  and  Lollar,  Donald  J.  "Leadership 
Behavior  and  Job  Satisfaction  in  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies." 
Personnel  Psychology  25  (1972):  65-73. 

In  an  analysis  of  data  from  three  different  questionnaires  completed 
by  a  random  sample  of  230  counselors  working  for  31  State  rehabili- 
tation agencies,  it  was  found  that  the  development  of  highly  humanistic 
interpersonal  relations  between  the  supervisors  and  counselors  (i.e., 
supervisors  being  characterized  by  emphatic  understanding,  high 
level  of  regard,  congruence,  as  well  as  considerate    and  interested 
m  relationships  with  employees)  was  associated  with  good  working 
relationships  between  the  supervisors  and  the  counselors  (6b). 
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Alderfer,  Clayton  P.    "An  Orgcmizational  Syndrome."  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly  12  (1967):  UU0-U6O. 

In  a  Icurge  division  of  a  manufacturing  orgcuiization,  a  rwdom 
sample  of  300  blue-colleur  and  white-colleur  employees  at  eight 
levels  of  Job  complexity  participated  in  a  study  of  relationships 
between  the  organizationcd  variables  of  Job  complexity  and 
seniority  and  satisfaction  of  employee  needs.    An  interview 
was  followed  by  administration  of  a  questionnaire  (return  rate: 
90  percent).    Job  tenure  ranged  from  less  than  one  year  to  more 
them  ten.    The  sample  included  machine  operators  in  a  company 
Job  enlargement  project,  who  were  compeared  with  machine  operators 
doing  more  neurrowly-delineated  (less  complex)  Jobs. 

Satisfaction  with  opportunity  to  use  skills  and  abilities  (5) 
increased  as  Job  complexity  increased,  but  satisfaction  with 
respect  from  superiors  (1*;  6b,  interpersonal  relations;  7, 
superior  takes  into  account  subordinate's  wishes  and  desires) 
decreased  as  Job  complexity  and  seniority  increased.    The  same 
relationships  appecured  in  the  company  Job  enlargement  project: 
compeared  with  machine  operators  holding  neurrowly-delineated 
(less  complex)  Jobs,  machine  operators  holding  enlarged  (more 
complex)  Jobs  were  more  satisfied  with  opportunities  to  use 
skills  cmd  abilities  (5)  and  less  satisfied  with  respect  from 
superiors  (U;  6b;  ?)•    The  operators  in  enlarged  Jobs  were  also 
more  satisfied  with  pay  (3)  than  were  the  operators  in  non- 
enlcurged  Jobs. 

Two  explanations  are  offered  for  the  decay  in  superior-to- 
subordinate  relationships:    the  more  complex  Jobs  required 
more  InterpersoneJ.  competence  on  the  part  of  superior  and 
subordinate,  a  Job  demand  that  was  not  being  met  in  the 
compeuiy  studied.    Also,  rapid  company  growth  aiid  technological 
chemge  were  sources  of  career  euixiety  (9)  that  put  additioncd 
strains  on  superior-to -subordinate  relationships  (6b). 
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Alderfer,  Clayton  P.    "Job  Enlargement  and  the  Organizational  Context." 
Personnel  Psychology  22  (I969):  Ul8-U26, 

A  manufactiiring  organization  initiated  a  Job  enlargement  program 
for  machine  tenders  at  the  same  time  that  it  introduced  more 
techniceJLly  complicated  machinery  to  produce  a  new  product. 
Selected  employees  were  assigned  to  the  enlarged  Jobs  and 
participated  in  a  three-part  educationiJL  program  of  high  school 
equivalent  courses,  technical  training  to  operate  the  new 
machinery,  and  training  in  interpersonal  relationships  (on 
which  much  less  time  was  spent).    The  program  was  carried  out 
over  a  three-year  period. 

Results  of  a  Job  attitude  questionnaire  administered  after  the 
program  was  established  compared  employees  in  the  enlarged  Jobs 
with  those  in  analogous  but  unenlarged  Jobs;  organization  members 
other  them  Job  holders  alj;o  rated  Jobs. 

y 

Those  with  enlarged  Jobs  bad  higher  satisfaction  with  pay  (3) 
and  with  opportunities  to  use  skills  and  abilities  (pb)  and  to 
learn  new  things  from  their  work  (5a)  but  had  lower  se.tisf action 
with  respect  from  superiors  (6b J.    Study  of  the  wider  range  of 
Jobs  in  the  organization  showed  that  satisfaction  with  opportunity 
to  use  skills  and  abilities  (5b)  and  to  learn  (5a)  tended  to 
increase  as  a  function  of  Job  complexity,  whereas  satisfaction 
with  respect  from  superiors  (U)  tended  to  decrease  with  greater 
Job  complexity,    seniority  (longer  tenure)  also  was  associated 
with  lower  satisfaction  with  respect  from  superiors. 

In  terms  of  organizational  context,  lover  satisfaction  with 
respect  from  superiors  found  in  enlarged  Jobs  may  have  been  due 
to  the  Jobs*  being  more  complex  technically  and  to  the  employees* 
being  part  of  an  organizational  context  in  which  superior-to- 
subordinate  relation's  tended  to  decay  with  time.  Continuous- 
process  technology,  which  requires  interpersonal  skills  on  the 
part  of  superiors  and  subordinates  to  achieve  coordination,  also 
may  be  relevant  to  the  increased  diffulty  people  in  the  enlarged 
Jobs  had  with  their  superiors,  as  might  advancement  expectations 
created  by  the  company's  rapid  growth. 
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Alutto,  Joseph  A,,  and  Belasco,  James  A,    "A  Typology  for  Participation 
in  Organizational  Decision  Making/'    Administrative  Science 
Quarterly  17  (1972):    117-125.  ""^ 

Four  hundred  fifty- four  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
participated  in  a  questionnaire  survey  (return  rate:    60  to  75 
percent)  in  a  small  urban  school  district  and  a  medium-sized 
rural  district,  both  in  western  New  York  State,  "Decisional 
participation"  of  teachers  was  conceptualized  as  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  decisions  in  which  the  teacher  desired 
to  participate  and  the  number  of  decisions  in  which  he  or  she 
actually  participated,  on  a  continuum  ranging  from  decisional 
deprivation,  through  decisional  equilibrium,  to  decisional 
saturation. 

Teacher  characteristics  of  sex  (female)  and  age  (older)  were 
associated  with  decisional  saturation  or  decisional  equilibrium 
(7)«    Positive  attitude  toweurd  strikes,  unions,  and  collective 
bargaining  (l)  was  related  to  decisional  deprivation  (7), 
Teaching  under  a  centralized  decision-making  structure  (rui^sl 
district)  was  also  related  to  decisional  deprivation  (7),  as 
was  sex  (more  males)  and  age  (young). 

The  author  concludes  that  unfulfilled  desires  for  participation 
in  decision  making  are  the  basis  for  much  current  militancy 
among  professionals  but  that  for  the  decisionally  saturated,  a 
reduction  in  shared  decision  making  may  offer  the  greatest 
benefits. 
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Alutto,  Joseph  A.,  and  Hrebiiiiak,  Lawrence  G.    "Correlates  of  Work 
Related  Tension."    Industrial  Relations  Research  Association, 
Proceedings  of  the  2^th  Anntxal  Winter  Meeting,  December  27-28, 
1971,  pp.  207-221. 

To  test  correlates  of  work-related  tension  among  registered  pro- 
fessional niirses,  questionnaire  data  were  gathered  from  nursing 
personnel  (N  =  U72)  employed  in  three  separate  hospitals  in  western 
New  York  State.    Hospitals  included  community,  religious,  and 
county  "general  hospitals."    Questionnaire  response  wasi  85  percent 
of  the  nursing  population  in  each  hospital. 

*  Results  indicated  that  as  the  age  of  professional  nurses  or  the 
number  of  actual  yeetrs  experience  increases,  felt  job  tension  (2) 
decreases.    Feelings  of  anxiety  about  one's  work  (2)  were  in- 
versely related  to  both  degree  of  intei personal  trust  and  author- 
itarianism characteristic  of  the  individual.    Those  subjects  ex- 
periencing greatest  Job-related  tension  (2)  tended  to  be  young, 
have  fewer  years  of  professional  service,  have  lower  levels  of 
interpersonal  trust,  and  be  characterized  by  lesser  degrees  of 
authoritarianism. 

Results  refuted  the  hypothesis  that  as  Job  tension  or  anxiety  (2) 
increases,  there  will  be  a  positive  increase  in  attitudes  toward 
unions  and  strikes  (1)  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  eval- 
uation of  traditionally  more  conservative  professional  associations 
(1).    Job  tension  (2)  proved    to  be  negatively  related  to  attitudes 
toward  strikes  by  nurses  and  unions  for  nurses,  and  unrelated  to 
evaluations  of  professional  nursing  associations.    As  age  and 
professional  experience  increased,  however,  evaluations  of  strikes 
and  unions  became  more  positive  (l),  whereas  attitudes  toward 
professional  nursing  associations  decreased  in  favorableness. 
For  niurses,  receptiveness  to  traditionally  militant  activities 

(1)  appears  to  increase  with  progression  through  a  professional 
life  cycle.    In  addition,  favorable  attitudes  toward  strikes  and 
unions  (l)  were  associated  with  high  degrees  of  professional  and 
organizational  commitments  (8);  this,  with  other  findings,  was 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  greater  a  ntirse's  professional 
or  organizational  commitment,  the  greater  her  willingness  to  alter 
organizational  structure  and  functioning  through  participation 

in  militant  activities. 

The  lower  the  commitment  to  organization  or  profession  (8)  among 
nurses,  the  higher  the  degree  of  felt  Job  tension  (2),  organizational 
commitment  (8)  being  positively  related  to  both  age  and  profes- 
sional experience. 

Type  of  employing  hospital  was  found  to  be  related  to  Job  tension 

(2)  ,  the  greatest  tension  being  experienced  by  nurses  employed  in 
the  county  hospital  and  the  least  by  the  nurses  in  the  religious 
hospital.    Employees       the  county  hospital  were  also  character- 
ized by  the  least  posx.xve  evaluation  of  strikes  and  tmions  (1), 

O  the  lowest  degree  of  organizational  coniftitment  (8),  a  low  degree 

\\Q  of  interpersonal  trust,  and  a  lower  degree  of  authoritarianism. 
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Andrews,  I.  R. ,  and  Henry,  Mildred        "Management  Attitudes  toward 
Pay."    Ind\i8trial  Relations  3  (1963):  29-39, 

Two  hundred  twenty-eight  managers  in  five  San  Francisco  area 
firms  completed  questionnaires  designed  to  test  lower-  and 
lower-middle  manaigement  attitudes  toward  pay.    Of  th«  sample, 
58  percent  were  in  lower  management,  3k  percent  were  in  lower- 
middle  management,  and  8  percent  were  in  middle  management. 
Median  age  was  1*2.5  years;  median  monthly  salary  was  $7U5. 
Questionnaire  answers  were  classified  initially  by  four  demographic 
variables:    management  level,  education,  age,  and  position  (line, 
staff,  or  combined  line-staff);  each  of  these  variables  was  then 
retested  under  separately  applied  control  conditions  for  the 
other  three  demographic  variables. 

The  managers'  choice  of  reference  persons  for  p€^  comparison  (3) 
varied  as  a  function  of  management  level  and  amoxint  of  formal 
education.    Lower-middle  management  was  more  likely  to  make 
external  comparisons  with  groups  outside  the  company  (3)  than 
were  middle  and  lower  management;  middle  managers  tended  to 
compare  their  pay  (3)  with  those  on  a  lower  level,  whereas 
lower  managers  were  more  concerned  with  keeping  up  with  their 
peers.    The  more  education  he  had,  the  more  likely  a  manager 
was  to  compare  his  pay  (3)  with  that  of  persons  outside  the 
company  and  the  less  likely  he  was  to  compare  it  to  that  of  his 
peers  within  the  company. 

An  equitable  pay  comparison  (3)  between  oneself  and  one's 
subordinate  was  critically  important  to  satisfaction  with 
pay  (3).    Dissatisfied  members  of  lower-  and  lower-middle  manage- 
ment were  more  likely  to  compare  themselves  with  "lower-level" 
positions  than  were  individuals  who  indicated  average  or  above- 
average  pay  satisfaction  (3).    Managers  were  more  likely  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  pay  (3)  due  to  too  small  a  pay  differential 
(3)  between  themselves  and  their  subordinates  than  over  too 
large  a  differential  between  themselves  and  their  boss. 

Outside  pay  comparisons  (3)  were  significant  to  individual  pay 
evaluation  (3):    overall  pay  satisfaction  (3)  was  predicted 
better  by  relative  pay  position  (3)  within  the  total  sample  of 
all  companies  than  by  relative  pay  position  (3)  within  one's 
own  company.    Satisfaction  with  pay  (3)  was  lower  among  persons 
with  a  relatively  good  pay  level  (3)  and  position  in  a  low- 
paying  company  than  among  persons  with  average  pay  (3)  and 
position  in  a  high-paying  firm. 

Degree  of  satisfaction  with  pay  (3)  showed  no  clear  trend  as  a 
function  of  education,  except  that  those  with  postgraduate 
training  were  least  satisfied  of  the  entire  sample;  nor  did 
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"Management  Attitudes  toward  Pay" 
(Continued) 

pay  satisfaction  (3)  vary  consistently  as  a  function  of  age  or  of 
line  versus  staff  position.    Management  level  was  the  only 
demographic  variable  consistently  related  to  satisfaction  with 
pay  (3):    higher  management  level  was  generally  associated  with 
greater  satisfaction.    Pay  satisfaction  (3)  increased  steadily 
with  increase  in  salary  (3).    Satisfaction  with  present  pay, 
however,  tended  to  be  inversely  related  to  the  amount  of  pay 
increase  (3)  anticipated  over  the  next  five  years,  high  anticipation 
being,  in  turn,  associated  with  higher  educational  level,  yotuiger 
age,  and  higher  present  pay  (3). 

The  managers  varied  systematically  by  age  and  education  in  what 
they  wanted  from  the  company  in  pay  and  benefits,  the  two  extremes 
being  the  young,  well-educated  manager,  who  preferred  pay  (3)  to 
security  and  other  benefits,  and  the  older,  less-educated  manager, 
who  was  less  interested  in  pay  (3)  and  more  concerned  about 
security  (3)  and  other  benefits  such  as  pension  plan  and  sick 
leave.    The  author  suggests  individxud  pay-benefit  packages, 
weighted  differently  for  the  two  groups. 
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Aram,  John  D. Morgan,  Cyril  P.;  and  Esbeck^  E  ward  S.    "Relation  of 
Collaborative  Interpersonal  Relationships  to  Individual  Satis- 
faction and  Organizational  Performance."    Administrative  Science 
Quarterly  16  (1971):  289-296. 

A  questionnaire,  factor  analysis,  and  individual  and  group 
performance  ratings  were  used  to  study  degree  of  collaboration 
as  related  to  indices  of  individual  need  satisfaction  and 
organizational  performance  among  110  scientists,  engineers,  and 
laboratory  technicians  in  I6  product-line  groups  in  a  major 
industrial  reseaurch  and  development  centc  *    Team  collaboration 
factors  identified  by  factor  analysis  were     problem  solving 
through  support  and  integration  (6b);  open,  authentic  com- 
munication (6b);  and  knowledge-based  risk-taking  (5b). 

Team  collaboration  (6b;  5b)  proved  to  be  positively  related  to 
satisfaction  of  needs  for  self-acttialization  (5a;  5b;  being 
fairly  evaluated),  for  professionalism  (9,  building  professional 
reputation;  5b,  contributing  to  technical  knowledge  and  making 
use  of  knowledge  and  skills;  U,  advancing  in  professional  respect 
of  colleagues  and  chiefs),  and  for  good  Job  conditions  (6b, 
congenial  co-workers;  5a,  clear  work  objectives;  3,  stable 
employment  and  good  salary). 

The  total  collaboration  score  also  correlated  with  status  needs 
(for  9,  advancement;       fair  evaltiation  of  work  contribution  and 
association  with  top  executives;  3,  earning  good  salary)  but  not 
with  satisfaction  of +Ki2^ct  needs. 

It  is  concluded  that  team  collaboration  is  significantly  cor- 
related with  both  opportunities  to  meet  individual  needs  and 
satisfaction  of  those  needs  (self-actualization,  professionalism. 
Job  conditions,  and  status).    Team  collaboration  is  not  related 
significantly  to  organizational  performance,  although  one 
collaboration  factor,  knowledge-based  risk-taking  (5b),  was 
associated  with  individual  performance  indices. 
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Argyle,  Michael;  Gardner Godfrey ;  and  Cioffi,  Prank.  "Supervisory 

Methods  Related  to  Productivity,  Absenteeism  and  Labour  Turnover  " 
Human  Relations  ±1  (1958):  23-lio. 

This  study  was  conducted  as  a  statistical  comparison,  rather  than 
as  an  experimental  or  case  study.    Ninety  foremen  and  their  de- 
partments, in  seven  factories,  were  compared  at  the  same  point  in 
time,  and  statistical  relationships  between  the  variables  were 
analyzed. 

Low  absenteeism  (l)  was  found  to  be  related  only  to  the  Democratic 
supervisory  style.    No  significant  relations  were  found  between 
supervisory  style  and  labor  turnover  (l).    There  was  also  an  as- 
sociation between  the  size  of  a  department  and  absentee  rates 
larger  departments  having  lower  rates  (l).    The  direction  of  cau- 
sation, however,  were  not  clear. 
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Argyris,  Chris.    "The  Individual  and  Organization:    An  Bnpirical 
Test."    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  h  (1959):  ll*5-l67. 

Subjects  of  the  study  were  300  employees  working  in  two  separate 
divisions  of  one  firm.    One  division,  department  "A",  included 
primarily  employees  whose  jobs  represent  highly-skilled  crafts, 
in  which  an  individual  produces  a  whole,  or  almost-whole,  highly- 
complex  product.    Department  "B"  included  primarily  \mskilled  and 
semiskilled  jobs.    Formal  organization  policies,  leadership,  and 
controls  were  the  same  for  both  departments,  the  main  difference 
between  them  being  the  technology.    Jobs  in    epartmtnt    B  were 
composed  of  automatic  and  semiautomatic  tasks  in  which  the  em- 
ployee performed  primarily  machine-feeding  tasks  and  very  little 
creative  work.    In  department    A  ,  most  of  the  work  was  performed 
by  hand;  when  a  machine  was  used,  it  was  nevertheless  still  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  that  was  the  crucial  variable. 

Employees  in  department    A  ,  performing  highly-skilled  craft  jobs 
and  producing  whole  products,  expressed  a  stronger  desire  to  pro- 
duce high-quality  work  and  were  more  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  their  products  (8)  than  were  employees  in  department    B  , 
doing  less-skilled,  machine-feeding  tasks.    Employees  in  depart- 
ment   A    also  expressed  a  greater  involvement  and  interest  in 
their  work  (8),  tended  to  place  less  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  money  as  a  reward  for  their  work  (3),  and  expressed  a  greater 
desire  for  variety  and  challenge  in  their  work  ^""^  and  a  far 
greater  sense  of  self-worth  (k)  than  employees  in  depgirtment    B  . 
Employees  in  '"A"  reported  making  significantly  more  friends  at 
work  than  did  employees  in  "B"  (6b)  and  also  reported  engaging  in 
more  creative  activities  outside  of  work  than  did  employees  in 
department    B    ( 10b ) . 
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Aronoff ,  Joel.    "Psychological  Needs  as  a  Determinant  in  the  Formation 
of  Economic  Structures:    A  Confirmation."    Human  Relations  23 
(1970) :  123-138. 

On  St.  Kitts  Island  in  the  British  West  Indies,  65  sugar  cane 
cutters  working  on  a  privately-owned  estate  were  interviewed  and 
observed.    Cutters  from  one  village  only  were  sampled,  to  eliminate 
possible  cross-cultural  differences  among  workers  from  other 
villages  on  other  estates.    All  cutters  were  descendants  of  Negro 
slaves. 

In  1972,  the  cane  cutters  were  working  in  U-man  gangs,  with  a 
totally  authoritative  supervisor  who  set  working  pace  and  supervised 
work  quality  (7).    Pay  was  pooled:    the  men  in  a  gang  shared  the 
gang's  p€^  depending  on  the  number  of  days  worked  that  week, 
despite  some  having  worked  harder  than  others.    These  conditions 
resxxlted  in  men  feeling  unable  to  do  tasks  without  the  supervisor 
and  curtailed  individual  initiative  (5).    Gang  members  distrusted 
each  other  (l;  6b)  and  there  was  no  group  solidarity  {6b).  In 
1965,  a  new  payment  scheme  was  introduced — paying  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  each  gang  each  day— which  resulted 
in  individual  workers  taking  responsibility  for  their  own  efforts  (7). 

The  following  year,  a  change  in  sugar  cane  processing  technology 
made  possible  an  added  change  in  the  pj^  system:    a  "field  man" 
was  hired  to  check  on  each  worker's  productivity,  and  the  pay  base 
was  changed  so  each  man  wm  paid  on  the  basis  of  his  own  productivity. 
The  1966  scheme  resulted  in  individual  workers  taking  greater 
initiative  and  responsibility  (5;  7)  and  in  group  solidarity  among 
cutters  (6b)  to  the  extent  that  they  now  gathered  in  the  village 
to  walk  to  the  fields  together  and  to  retxxrn  to  the  village  after 
work  (10b). 


1012 


Atchison,  T.  J.,  and  Lefferts,  E.  A.    "The  Prediction  of  Turnover  Using 
Herzberg's  Job-Satisfi  tion  Technique."    Personnel  Psychology  25 
(1972):    53-61*.   — 

Questionnaire  data  was  re-analyzed  for  a  random  sample  of  52  male 
Air  Force  pilots  still  on  duty  compeared  to  70  Air  Force  pilots 
who  had  volunteurily  quit  within  the  last  three  years. 

It  was  found  that  Herzberg's  hygiene  factors  (extrinsic;  dis- 
satisfiers)  were  associated  more  with  the  decision  to  participate 
(8)  than  were  motivator  factors  (intrinsic;  satisfiers).  Higher 
hygiene  scores  were  associated  with  a  greater  propensity  to  leave 
the  Air  Force  voluntarily  (l). 

In  a  special  subset  analysis  of  fighter  pilots,  it  was  found  that 
a  high  need-for-achievement  (McClelland)  score  was  associated 
with  the  retention  of  participation  (8)  for  fighter  pilots,  where- 
as it  was  not  associated  for  the  Air  Force  pilots  generally. 
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Bachman,  Jerald  A.  "Faculty  Satisfaction  and  the  Decm's  Influence: 
An  Organizational  Study  of  12  Liberal  Arts  Colleges."  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  52  (1968):  55-61, 

Faculty  (N-685)  of  12  liberal-arts  colleges  were  subjects  of  a 
questionnaire  study  (response  rate:    60^).    The  sample  included 
holders  of  bachelor's,  master* s,  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Using  a  partial  correlation  rather  than  siniply  a  zero-order 
correlation  to  insure  the  elimination  of  any  phenomenological 
or  halo  effect,  only  referent  power  as  the  basis  of  the  dean's 
influence  (based  on  personal  admiration)  was  significantly 
correlated  with  perceived  minimum  conditions  for  leaving  (1) 
as  viewed  by  faculty  members. 
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Banks,  Olive,  and  Mumford,  Enid.    "Secrecy  and  Strain  in  an  English 
Firm.      In  Office  Automation:    Administrative  and  Human 
^ISMens,  edited  by  W.  H.  Scott,  pp.  19.31.    Paris:  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  I965. 

In  a  British  manufacturing  firm,  3U  clerks  were  subjects  of  an 
investigation  using  observation,  interviews,  and  a  questionnaire. 

A  change  to  office  automation  (electro-data  processing)  was 
associated  with  the  following  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
clerks  in  the  accounts  department: 

The  youth  of  the  clerks  in  the  firm,  the  elementary  nature  of 
their  duties,  the  lack  of  promotion  opportunities  (5),  and  the 
length  of  time  the  Hollerith  (old  system)  had  been  in  use  were 
all  associated  with  enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  new  computer 
work  (U).    However,  the  new  computer  work  was  associated  with 
feelings  of  less  control  over  the  ordering  of  the  day's  work 
(7)  and  less  opportunity  for  promotion  (9). 

The  policy  of  secrecy  adopted  by  the  inan«gement  created  dif- 
ficulties for  the  programmers  in  establishing  effective  working 
relations  with  those  in  the  section  likely  to  be  affected  (6b). 
The  secrecy,  along  with  technical  delays  and  faulty  input  data, 
resulted  in  the  programmers  experiencing  serious  strain  (2), 
which  was  exacerbated  by  pressure  f^om  management. 

Finally,  the  failure  to  resolve  these  problems  resulted  in  a 
breakdown  of  relations  with  the  supplier  of  the  computer  and 
a  decision  by  the  firm  to  order  a  new  model  elsewhere. 
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Baumgartel,  Howard,  and  Sobol,  Ronald.    "Background  and  Organizational 
Factors  in  Absenteeism."    Personnel  Psychology  12  (iQSOh  ItSl-Us. 

Cori-elates  of  absenteeism  vere  investigated  using  company  data 
on  absenteeism  among  all  non-supervisory  employees  of  a  major 
airline  during  a  full  calendar  year.    Eleven  major  airline 
locations  were  grouped  into  four  sizes:    smallest,  small,  large, 
and  largest,  the  range  being  from  172  to  3,205  employees. 

The  findings  supported  the  hypothesis  that  as  unit  size  increases, 
absenteeism  increases  (l).    Among  white-collar  men  and  women 
and  among  blue-collar  women,  employees  who  were  older,  had  longer 
service,  and  were  higher-paid  tended  to  have  higher  absenteeism 
(1).    For  blue-collar  men,  longer  length  of  service  and  higher 
Job  status  were  associated  with  lower  absence  rates  (l). 
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Beattie,  Christopher,  and  Spencer,  Byron         "Career  Attainment 
in  Canadian  Bureaucracies:    Unscrambling  the  Effects  of  Age, 
Seniority,  Education,  and  Ethnolinguistic  Factors  on  Salary," 
Americem  Journal  of  Sociology  77  (197I):  1*72-1*91. 

National  survey  data  was  used  in  a  study  of  296  middle-level 
officers,  aged  25-^5,  in  five  bureaucratic  departments  of 
the  Canadian  government.    Tenure  of  the  sample  ranged  from 
6  to  18  years;  education  ranged  from  secondary  school  through 
advanced  (doctoral)  college  degrees. 

Results  indicated  that  in  a  bureaucratic  organization,  age., 
education,  and  tenure  are  associated  with  salary  level  (3,  pay; 
9,  position).    Among  older  men  (but  not  among  younger  men),  the 
association  is  stronger  for  ethnic-majority  members  than  for 
ethnic-minority  members. 
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Beckhard,  Richard.    "An  Organization  Improvement  Program  in  a  Decen- 
Organization."    Journal  of  Applied  BehavinrAl  g>.-.on>.> 
2  [19bb):    3-25.  "  

Management  development  training  was  initiated  in  a  medium-sized 
concern  that  operates  26  hotel  properties  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Caribbean,  and  Great  Britain.    The  period  covered 
by  the  report  is  1958-1963.    At  the  time  the  improvement  pro- 
gram started,  the  company  managed  five  hotels  with  about  2.000 
employees.    Today,  its  activities  include  hotels,  motor  hotels 
and  motor  lodges,  with  about  7,000  employees. 

The  involvement  of  the  president  and  top-line  and  staff  manage- 
uent  and  their  imnediate  subordinates  in  management  development 
training,  management  school  (a  one-week  management  workshop 
using  laboratory  training  methods),  technical  seminars,  and 
counterpart  meetings  were  all  associated  with  low  management 
turnover  (1)  in  a  highly  mobile  industry  as  well  as  with  the 
promotion  into  higher  positions  of  more  than  one  hundred  man- 
agers (9); also,  management  reported  much  more  concern  for  profit 
and  costs  on  the  part  of  rank-and-file  employees  (8),  which 
shows  up  in  such  ways  as  reduced  breakage,  less  waste  in  hand- 
ling laundry,  and  the  like. 
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Beer,  Michael,    "Heed  and  Heed  Satisfaction  Anong  Clerical  Workers  in 
Complex  and  Routine  Jobs,"    Personnel  Psychology  21  (1968):  209- 
222. 

In  a  study  of  129  clericatl  workers  {mostly  females)  in  a  large 
insurance  company,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  substantial 
difference  in  need  satisfaction  patterns  (5,  self-actualization; 
7,  autonomy)  between  clerical  employees  in  routine  positions 
(key  punch  operators,  utility  typists,  and  clerks)  and  those  in 
more  complex  clerical  Jobs  (processing  claims,  follow-up,  cor- 
respondence, and  credit  arrangements). 
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Bell,  C}erald  D,     "Determinants  of  Span  of  Control,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  73  (196?):  100--109, 

Interviews,  informal  observation  ,  and  questionnaires  were 
used  in  a  study  of  186  male  and  female  full-time,  day-shift 
employees  of  a  hierarchically-organized  community  hospital. 
Employees  included  both  white-collar  administrative  and  blue- 
collar  service  occupations;  30^  were  nurses. 

Highly  complex  subordinate  tasks  were  associated  with  a  de- 
creased span  of  control  (6b),    Highly  complex  supervisory 
tasks  were  associated  with  a  decreased  span  of  control  (6b), 
Span  of  control  was  not  associated  with  closeness  of  supervision 
(7). 
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Ben-David,  J.    "The  Professional  Role  of  the  Physician  in  Bureaucratized 
Medicine:    A  Study  in  Role  Conflict."    Human  Relations  11  (1958): 

Interviews  with  78  doctors  were  conducted  in  1952-53.    The  cases 
constitute  random  samples  of  three  distinct  populations.  The 
first  set  of  26  doctors  had  at  least  five  years  of  experience 
working  in  the  Sick  Fund  in  an  Israeli  town.    A  sample  of  the 
same  size  in  the  sane  town,  drawn  from  all  the  other  doctors 
having  at  least  five  years  of  experience,  comprised  the  second 
set.    The  final  set  of  26  doctors  wa:i  drawn  from  a  national 
sample  of  the  graduates  of  the  first  two  cotarses  of  the  Hebrew 
University  Medical  School.    In  addition,  an  open-ended  question- 
naire was  completed  by  all  of  the  doctors  as  part  of  the 
exploratory  study. 

The  doctors  felt  that  working  within  the  organizational  confines 
of  the  Sick  Fund  (bureaucratic)  led  to  a  lack  of  independence  and 
a  lack  of  power,  in  that  the  final  responsibility  for  the  patient 
rests  not  with  the  doctor  but  with  the  organization  (7)  and  it 
is  not  within  the  power  of  any  individual  doctor  even  to  refer 
a  patient  to  a  particular  specialist  or  hospital  (5b;  7).  Also, 
this  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  doctor  to  the  institution 
(7)  was  perceived  by  the  doctors  as  a  loss  of  status  (!»).  The 
doctors  who  worked  in  the  regular  hospitals  had  opposite 
perceptions:    they  felt  that  the  hospitals  did  allov  them  to 
carry  out  satisfying  and  interesting  work  (5)  and  were  generally 
highly  identified  with  their  hospitals  (8).    The  doctors  felt  that 
there  were  no  difficiaties  concerning  the  patients,  because 
they  created  the  relationship  and  the  patient  was  entirely  in 
their  hands  (7). 
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Bennis,  W.  G.;  Berkowitz,  N.;  Affinito,  M. ;  and  Malone,  M.  "Author- 
ity, Power,  and  the  Ability  to  Influence."    Human  Relations  11 
(1958) :    IU3-I56.  —  

Data  were  collected  on  90  nurses  working  in  six  outpatient  de- 
partments, units  attached  to  a  large,  municipally-supported 
hospital,  a  large  private  hospital,  two  smaller  private  hospi- 
tals, and  a  denominational  hospital;  one  department  had  only  a 
loose  connection  with  a  major  hospital  unit.    All  six  depart- 
ments were  located  in  a  large  eastern  city.    Data  were  col- 
lected in  three  stages,  involving  an  initial  questionnaire,  a 
second,  more  elaborate  questionnaire  answered  individually  in 
a  group  setting,  and,  finally,  a  two-hour  individual  interview. 

Study  results  showed  that  in  those  hospitals  that  had  the  most 
effective  reward  systems    (3  ,  the  degree  to  which  the  rewards 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  given  are  congruent  with  those  that 
are  hoped  for  by  the  subordinates),  the  ability  of  the  supervi- 
sors to  influence  their  subordinates  (7)  was  greator  than  in 
those  hospitals  that  had  less  effective  reward  systems.    The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  reward  structure  was  also  associated  with  the 
subordinates'  desire  to  continue  working  in  the  organization  (l). 
The  most  effective  reward  system  (3)  was  associated  with  the 
highest  desire  to  remain  on  the  job  (l).    A  separate  projective 
test,  however,  showed  that  nurses  working  in  the  most  effective 
reward  settings  were  most  inclined  to  project  that  "the  best 
nurses  would  leave  their  jobs"  (l). 
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Bishop,  Ronald  C, ,  and  Hill,  James  W,  "Effects  of  Job  Ehlargement  and 
Job  Change  on  Contiguous  but  Nonaanipulated  Jobs  as  a  Function  of 
Workers'  Status/'    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  55  (I97l):  175-181. 

Interrievs  and  a  questionnaire  were  used  to  collect  data  frcan 
1*8  nen  and  women  doing  nut  and  bolt  sorting  or  assembly  work  in 
a  workshop  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.    Jobs  were  contracted  with  local  industry;  quality 
and  quantity  standards  and  supervisory  conditions  were  in  accordance 
with  those  in  similar  Jobs  in  industry.    Average  I.Q.  of  subjects 
was  75;  average  tenure,  two  years. 

Both  Job  enlargement  and  Job  change  resulted  in  less  worker  tension 
(2),  as  measured  by  anxiety  differential,  and  also  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  perceived  status  (U)  as  compared  to  workers  who  did 
not  undergo  Job  change.    Effects  of  Job  enlargement  were  not 
differentiated  from  those  of  Job  change. 
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Blain,  Isabel,  and  Ke6hane,  Jennifer.    "One  Company's  Mma«ement 

Senior  managers  of  a  chemical  manufacturing  unit  of  a  large 
British  enterprise  were  intenrieved  and  completed  a  question- 
naire before  a  major  change  in  organizational  structu'.-e  and 
six  years  later,  after  the  changes  were  established.    At  the 
time  of  the  first  study  the  organization  was  a  "mechtnist-« 
hierarchical  stereotype.    After  the  reorganization  ,  authority 
lines  were  simplified  and  clarified,  accompanied  by  increased 
communication  channels  between  the  unit  chief  and  other 
managers.    Hierarchical  levels  increased  from  five  to  six, 
but  greater  delegation  of  authority  and  other  changes  shortened 
chains  of  command.    Positions  were  reallocated  to  clarify 
operational  relationships.    Fewer  people  were  at  the  upper 
hierarchical  levels  and  more  were  at  lower  levels.    There  were 
many  fewer  managers  after  the  change  who  were  officially 
responsible  to  more  than  one  supervisor.    Many  more  managers 
had  written  Job  descriptions;  the  grading  and  salary  system  was 
changed  so  that  the  median  salary  rose  by  33  percent  (3); 
and  formal  management  training  was  available  and  encouraged. 

In  the  study  following  the  changes  in  organization  structure, 
especially  shortened  chains  of  command,  managers  felt  com- 
munications had  improved  markedly,  so  that  they  knew  as  soon 
as  possible  about  things  that  would  affect  th?.ir  work  (7). 

There  was  an  increase  of  5  percent  or  more  in  manager*^ 
giving  favorable  responses  regarding  the  challenge  and  variety 
of  their  work  (5);  xYeedom  from  uncertainty  (1,  normlessness ) ; 
rules  and  regulations  not  excessive,  control  not  arbitrary, 
and  ft:eedom  to  run  one's  Job  as  one  liked  (7);  feeling  Important 
in  the  organization  and  doing  something  worthwhile  ('»);  and 
company  offering  a  good  standard  of  living  (3). 

Fewer  managers  than  before  the  change  felt  th«^t  access  to 
colleagues  was  adequate  for  the  needs  of  their  Jobs  (7), 
but  reported  improvements  far  outweigh      negative  effects* 
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Blake,  Robert  R. ;  Mouton,  Jane  S. ;  Barnes,  Louis  B. ;  and  Griner,  Larry  £• 
"Breakthrough  in  Organizational  Development."    Harvard  Business 
Review  U2  (196U):  133-155* 

Six  hundred  managers  in  a  large  plant  in  Texas  participated  in 
managerial  grid  seminar  training,  in  which  training  groups 
were  composed  of  members  of  different  organizational  groups. 
All  participants  returned  to  organizational  groups  in  Y^ich 
other  members  had  been  similarly  trained*    Questionnaires  were 
administered  before  and  ten  months  after  completion  of  training. 
Information  included  description  of  self  and  of  boss  (who  was 
also  trained). 

After  training,  increases  were  noted  in  the  following:  higher 
quality  decisions,  novel  suggestions ,  self-expression  (5); 
self-awareness  and  feelings  of  competence  (U);  superior  informs, 
listens  to,  and  "levels"  with  subordinates;  greater  group  effort, 
lively  group  discussion,  awareness  of  others'  viewpoints,  more 
meetings  held  (61)^  There  was  increased  support  for  racial 
integration;  a  scholarship  for  black  children  was  initiated; 
and  implementation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  urged  (lOc). 
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Blakelock,  Edwin.    "A  New  Look  at  the  New  Leisure,"  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly  k  (1960): 

In  a  study  of  relationships  between  shift  versus  non-shift  work 
and  the  propensity  to  engage  in  various  kinds  of  extra-work  ac- 
tivity, questionnaire  and  interview  data  were  collected  from 
roughly  comparable  groups  of  shift  and  non-shift  workers  in  a 
large  oil  refinery.    The  community  in  which  the  refinery  is  lo- 
cated is  outstanding  for  its  large  number  of  well- supported  vol- 
untary organizations  and  for  the  broad  social  bases  of  their 
support.    In  addition,  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  such 
activities  as  swimming,  sailing  or  fishing.    Most  of  the  housing 
is  single-family  dwellings    with  lar'^e  yards,  which  provide  op- 
portunity for  work  around  the  house. 

Shift  workers  appeare.   to  participate  less  extensively  than  non- 
shift  workers  in  inflexible  activities,  such  as  being  an  attend- 
ing member  or  officer  of  a  voluntary  organization  (lOc).    In  ac- 
tivities of  intermediate  flexibility,  such  as  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  (lOa),  shift  workers  differed  very  little  from 
non-shift  workers.    Shift  workers  participated  to  a  greater  .ex- 
tent than  did  non-shift  workers  in  flexible  activities  such  as 
home  gardening  emd  improvement  (lOb). 
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Blau,  Peter  M.    "The  Hierarchy  of  Authority  in  Organizations."  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  73  (1968):  I*53-'*67. 

Interviews  and  questionnaires  were  used  in  a  study  of  managerial 
and  clerical  operating  staff  in  156  public  personnel  agencies 
and  senior  managers  in  25'*  government  finance  departments. 

In  public  personnel  agencies,  high  expertness  of  operating  staff 
(i.e.,  whether  operating  staff  was  required  to  have  a  college 
degree  with  specified  Job-related  major)  was  associated  with 
small  span  of  control  (7)  and  high  managerial  ratio. 

In  government  finance  departments,  expertness  of  staff  was  as- 
sociated with  a  narrower  span  of  control  (7)  for  first-line 
managers  and  a  wider  span  of  control  for  middle  managers. 
Expert  qualifications  were  also  associated  with  broader  respon- 
sibilities of  operating  employees  (7;  5b).    It  was  additionally 
shown  that  if  much  of  the  staff  is  college-trained,  managers 
are  less  likely  to  spend  their  time  in  direct  supervision  of 
operating  employees  (7)  and  are  therefore  able  to  spend  more 
time  on  professional  work  of  their  own  (5b). 
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Blood,  Milton  R.,  and  Hulin,  Charles  L.    "Alienation,  Environmental 
Characteristics,  and  Worker  Responses."    JournsLl  of  Applied 
Psychology  51  (1967):  28U-290.   

Blue-collar  (N  =  1,390)  and  white-collar  (N  =:  511)  workers  in 
21  different  plants  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
participated  in  a  questionnaire  study. 

Results  showed  that  workers  in  a  community  which  fosters 
"integration  with  middle-class  values"  are  inclined  to  plan 
for  retirement,  which  they  value  as  important  (ll),  whereas 
a  community  which  exhibits  alienation  from  middle-class 
values  does  not  produce  pro-retirement  values  and  plans  in 
its  workers  (ll). 
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Boer,  Ronald  H. ,  and  Swertloff,  Arnold  B.  "Work  Shift,  Occupational 
Status  and  the  Perception  of  Job  Prestige."  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology  53  (1969):  227-229 

Supervisory  and  non-supervisory  personnel  on  day  and  night  work 
shifts  in  a  large  state  mental  hospital  and  an  electronics  plant 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  (Mishler  and  Tropp's  1956  status 
scale).    The  hospital  sample  included  2h  nurses  and  72  attendants 
the  electronics  plant  sample  included  37  engineers  and  foremen 
and  37  assembly-line  workers. 

Non-supervisory  night  workers  (hospital  attendants  and  assembly- 
line  workers)  attributed  less  prestige  to  their  own  and  co- 
workers' Jobs  {U)  than  did  their  counterparts  on  the  day  shift. 
Among  supervisory  personnel  (registered  nurses,  engineers,  and 
foremen),  no  difference  was  found  between  the  ratings  of  day 
and  night  workers. 
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Bolman,  Lee.    "Laboratory  Versus  Lecture  in  Training  Executives." 
Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  6  (1970):  323-335. 

Four  different  sessions  of  an  educational  program  for  business 
executives  were  studied  to  c<»ipare  effects  of  laboratory  human 
relations  training  (T-group)  to  effects  of  a  lecture-discus- 
sion approach  to  interpersonal  relations  in  organizations. 
Participants  in  the  six-week  sessions  were  upper  and  upper- 
middle  level  managers,  all  male,  and  mostly  from  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  although  approximately  10 
percent  were  from  foreign  countries.    Two  of  the  four  sessions 
studied  included  one  week  of  laboratory  training  and  were 
designated  "experimental."    In  the  two  control  sessions,  one 
week  was  spent  on  the  topic  of  interpersonal  relations,  using 
lectures,  group  discussions,  and  recordings  instead  of  laboratory 
training.    Otherwise,  the  other  five  weeks  were  similar  for  all 
four  sessions.    One  experimental  and  one  control  session  were 
held  the  first  year  (Study  I);  one  experimental  and  one  control 
session  the  second  year  (Study  II).    Data  were  gathered  by 
questionnaires  completed  at  various  times  in  the  program  and 
from  tape  recordings  of  sma'^l-group  meetings. 

Results  indicated  that  participants  in  the  two  different 
programs  did  not  differ  initially  in  their  reported  ability  to 
cope  with  emotions  in  a  group  setting  (6b)  but  that  paurticipants 
in  the  laboratory  (T-group)  program  perceived  themselves  as 
improving  substantially  in  coping  (6b),  whereas  participants 
in  control  (non -laboratory)  sessions  saw  no  change.    The  T- 
group  peurticipants,  however,  also  saw  their  comfort  with  emotions 
(6b)  as  increasing  only  during  the  laboratory  program;  afterward, 
their  comfort  (6b)  tended  to  decreaise. 

There  were  no  substantial  differences  between  laboratory  and 
control  participants  in  perceived  receptivity  to  information 
and  influence  from  others  (6b;  ?)• 

In  the  first  year  of  the  study,  participants  in  laboratory 
training  showed  a  substantial  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  program 
and  a  slight  decrease  during  the  remainder  of  the  program  in 
their  reported  confronting  of  in^erpersonad  issues  and  emphasis 
on  mutual  influence  in  a  business  context  (6b;  7),  whereas 
control  participants  showed  no  change.    In  the  second  year  of 
the  study,  there  was  little  difference  between  laboratory  and 
control  groups^measures  of  belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
fronting interpersonal  issues  (6b);  in  both  programs,  the 
interpersonal  relations  phase  (whether  laboratory  or  lecture- 
and-discussion)  produced  a  moderate  increase  and  the  rest  of 
the  program  a  slight  inereaise.    On  measures  of  emphasis  on 
foraial  power  (7)>  both  sessions  showed  a  decrease,  but  changes 
were  greater  for  the  laboratory  session. 
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"Laboratory  Versus  Lecture  In  Training  Executives" 
(Continued) 

In  follow-up  study  of  participants'  behavior  after  returning 
to  their  organizations,  there  was  little  difference  in  self- 
ratings  between  the  two  groups,  although  laboratory  participant 
reported  more  change  in  awareness  of  human  behavior,  tolerance 
of  new  information,  and  comfort  in  interpersonal  situations 
(6b).    Data  from  business  associates,  however,  indicated  no 
noticeable  difference  between  laboratory  and  control  groups. 
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Bonjean,  Charles  M. ,  and  Grimes,  Michael  D.    "Bureaucracy  and  Alienation 
A  Dimensional  Approach."    Social  Forces  k&  (1970 h  365-373. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  228  employees  of  two  Gulftown  plants 
(108  managers,  120  blue-collar  workers)  and  with  lOk  Gulftown 
businessmen.    The  random  probability  saople  was  drawn  from  the 
Gulftown  city  directory  lists  of  salaried  managers,  hourly-paid 
workers,  and  independent  businessmen. 

■The  generalization  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
bureaucratization  and  alienation  (l)  is  modified  by  examining  the 
relationships  between  five  bureaucratic  characteristics  (general 
authority,  procedures,  specialization,  written  rules,  and  imper- 
sonality) and  six  forms  of  alienation  (l)— general,  isolation, 
normlessness ,  powerlessness,  anomia,  and  self-estrangement—among 
samples  of  hourly-paid  workers,  salaried  managers,  and  independent 
businessmen.    The  data  did  not  support  the  generalization  of  a 
direct  relationship  between  bureaucratization  a:id  alienation,  but 
some  patt<jrns  of  relationships  emerged.    Bureaucracy  appeared  to 
be  directly  related  to  alienation  (l)  among  blue-collar  workers 
but  not  among  salaried  managers  or  independent  businessmen,  and 
the  authority  dimension  of  bureaucracy  was  more  closely  related  to 
measures  of  alienation  (l)  than  other  bureaucratic  characteristics 
among  hourly-paid  workers.    The  form  of  alienation  (1)  most 
closely  related  to  bureaucratization  among  hour3.y-paid  workers 
was  self- estrangement. 
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Bovers,  David  G,    "Self-Esteem  and  the  Diffusion  of  Leadership  Style," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  hi  (1963):  135-l'*0, 

Self-esteem  of  the  lover-level  supervisor  (the  foreman)  was  in- 
vestigated as  a  mediating  variable  in  leadership  climate  —  the 
similarity  of  supervisorial  styles  between  adjoining  hiereurchiceJL 
levels  within  an  organization  —  in  the  context  of  an  organi- 
zation in  which  no  formal  human  relations  training  had  taken 
place.    Data  were  obtained  by  questionnaires  administered  to  17 
foremen  and  theii  330  male  subordinates  in  two  plants  of  a  com- 
pany manufactxiring  packaging  materials* 

The  findings  confirmed  the  hypothesis  that  if  a  foreman's 
superior  expresses  disapproval  of  the  foreman's  job  efforts 
(is  non-supportive )»  the  foreman's  self-esteem  {U)  is  decreased, 
which,  in  the  given  organizational  context,  leads  to  the  fore- 
man's attempting  to  redeem  himself  temporarily  and  make  the 
situation  tolerable  by  employing  a  group  approach  (6b);  that  is, 
celling  his  subordinates  together  and  taking  up  problems  with 
the  group  as  a  whole  in  the  hope  of  raising  his  self-esteem, 
rather  than  for  purposes  of  involving  them  in  decision-making 
and  problem- solving.    The  foreman's  low  self-esteem  (U)  also 
was  foimd  to  lead  to  his  perceiving  that  his  subordinates 
share  the  superior's  unfavorable  image  (6b),  which,  in  turn, 
results  in  the  foreman's  further  alienating  himself  from  his 
subordinates  and  therefore  involving  them  less  in  decisions  (7) 
as  well  as  behaving  less  considerately  toward  them  (6b). 
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Boyd,  J.  B.    "Interests  of  Engineers  Related  to  Turnover,  Selection, 
and  Management.     Journal  of  Applied  Psyehmnpj       (^Qf^^\.  11,3. 

Vocational  Interest 
Blank  (SVIB)  by  newly-hired  engineers  who  had  left  a  public 
utility  firm  after  a  short  period  of  employment  were  compared  with 
interests  expressed  by  engineers  who  remained  for  a  longer  per- 
iod.   Subjects  included  a  validstion  group,  a  cross-validation 
group,  and  a  hi«?h  achievement  group.    The  validation  group  con- 
sisted of  157  engireers.  median  age  2U,  employed  over  a  tvo- 
year  period  (1953-55)  and  enrolled  in  a  vocationa:.  training 
prog:-am  lasting  18  to  2U  months;  30  had  left  bv  -he  end  of 
March  1956.    The  cross-validation  group  consisted  of  70  men 
*?ru7  program  in  1966  and  1957.  13  of  whom  left 

within  their  first  two  years  of  service.    The  high  achievement 
group  consisted  of  99  engineers  who  had  progressed  relatively 
quickly  to  senior  status  in  their  organization  and  were  studied 
to  determine  whether  those  who  leave  or  those  who  stay  are 
more  alike  in  interests  to  those  who  presently  fill  key  posts. 

Four  groups  of  interest  items  were  found  to  distinguish  engineers 
who  left  the  service  of  the  company  within  the  first  two  years 
U)  from  engineers  who  stayed  longer.    The  items  were  Literary- 
Artistic,  Repetitive-Detail,  Mechanical -Technical,  and  Com- 
petitive-Persuasive.   The  Musician,  Mathematician,  Dentist,  and 
Engineer  Scales  of  the  SVIB  were  found  to  be  associated  with 
longer  tenure,  whereas  the  Lawyer,  Advertiser,  Real  Estate  Sales- 
man, Sales  Manager,  Life  Insurance  Salesman,  President,  and 
Occupation  Level  scales  were  found  to  be  associated  with  short 
tenure  (l).  ' 

It  was  possible  to  separate  those  likely  to  leave  the  organiz- 
ation U)  into  two  groups:  one  that  could  be  "safely  screened 
out    at  time  of  application,  the  other  that  was  similar  in  in- 
terests to  the  company's  leaders;  that  is,  interested  in  mechan- 
ical and  technical  pursuits. 
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Braxmstein,  Daniel  H.    ^Interpersonal  Beharlor  in  a  Changing  Organization.^ 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  5U  (1970):  I8I4-I91. 

In  a  large  Veteran's  Administration  hospital,  field  obserration* 
structured  interrievs,  a  questionnaire,  and  tests  were  used  to 
study  effects  of  decentralization,  in  vhich  staff  vas  reorganized 
into  three  treatment  teams  (units),  each  harlng  similar  professional 
staff  and  patients.    Control  orer  professional  treatment  serrices 
vas  shifted  from  the  central  hospital  administration  to  coordinators 
of  each  unit.    Subjects  of  the  study  vere  the  staffs  of  the  three 
nev  units,  each  consisting  of  15  unit  coordinators  (physicians, 
psychologists (  i;ocial  vorkers,  superrisory  nurses,  and  rehabilitation 
specialists),  12  ward  nurses,  and  27  nursing  assistants. 

Unit  members*  perceptions  of  their  ovn  interpersonal  behavior  shoved 
that  agreement  vith  the  changeover  vas  related  to  perception  of  a 
high  number  of  interpersonal  contacts  (6b).    Perceived  interpersonal 
contacts  also  differed  by  Job  level.    Educational  level  vas  related 
to  the  number  of  imit  problems  reported  and  to  negative  evaltiations 
of  interhospital  communication  (l).    There  vas  no  evidence  for 
stable  emergent  organizational  characteristics  (behavioral  change 
over  time). 
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Brown.  Michael  E.    "Identification  aiid  Some  Conditions  of  Organitational 
InYolTenent.     Adainistratire  Science  Qtiarterly  ik  (l96<i):  3U6-355. 

Eight  hundred  thirty-four  skilled  a-ad  professional  employees  in  26 
branches  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  participated  in  a  surrey 
concerned  with  correlates  of  worker  identification  with  the  organi- 
zation (8). 

Identification  (8)  was  positively  correlated  with  task  autonomy 
and  degree  to  which  individual  workers  determine  their  own  time 
limits  (7);  with  opportunities  to  achieve  and  use  skills  (5), 
with  anticipated  access  to  the  organizational  hierarchj-  (7),  and 
with  the  presence  of  a  structural  link  (the  cooperative  conference) 
that  relates  the  organization  to  its  members. 

Identification  was  negatively  related  to  role  conflict,  role 
overload,  rout inizat ion,  bureaucratization  (7),  degree  to  ^iich 
supervisors  initiate  structure  (7),  and  competing  sources  of 
identification:    cohesive  work  groups  (6b),  task  interdependence, 
and  union  concern.    There  was  a  weaker  negative  relationship 
between  identification  and  organizational  size  and  complexity,  which 
are  associated  with  increased  unit  autonomy  and  consequent  reduction 
of  identification  with  the  larger  organization. 
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Bunker,  Douglas  R.    "Individual  Applications  of  Laboratory  Training." 
Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  1  (1965):  131-1U8. 

Educators  and  school  administrators  met  in  6o  "stranger"  T-grcur^s 
in  Bethel,  Maine.    Each  individual  was  matched  with  a  control  of 
similar  age,  backgroxind,  and  occupation. 

Experimental  group  in  two  parts:    first  group  had  three-week 
training  with  emphasis  on  reconciling  new  learning  with  expectation 
of  external  environment.    Second  group  had  two-week  training  with- 
out this  emphasis.    Members  of  groups  ncaninated  three  describers 
in  their  occupational  environments. 

As  compared  with  controls,  77  percent  of  first  experimental  group 
were  described  by  at  least  two  describers  as  having  made  changes 
10  months  later;  58  percent  of  second  experimental  group  was  so  described 
control  group  improved  slightly.    For  the  trained  (experimental) 
groups,  significant  changes  occurred  in  self-confidence  (U); 
express  stronger  feelings,  take  stand  on  issues  {5ah  tolerate 
new  information,  express  new  ideas,  experim6.7t  with  new  behaviors 
(5b);  accept  others,  relate  to  and  involve  others,  create 
interdependence  with  others  (6b). 
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Carpenter,  Harrell  H.    "Formal  Organizational  Structural  Factors  and 

Perceived  Job  Satisfaction  of  Classr-iom  Teachers."  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly  l6  (1971):    U60-U65.   ^ 

Six  public  school  systems,  randomly  selected  from  10  vithin  a 
60-mile  radius  of  Houston,  Texas,  were  classified  into  three 
structural  types— tall,  medium,  or  flat— and  effecc    ^»f  structure 
on  satisfaction  of  teachers'  sociopsychological  needs  were  tested 
with  a  questionnaire  administered  to  60  randomly  selected  teachers ^ 
/  20  from  each  of  the  three  structural  types.    All  teachers  sampled 

were  similar  in  terms  of  salaries,  fringe  benefit-,  and  other 
economic  factors. 

Teachers  in  flat  organizations  perceived  higher  Job  satisfaction 
than  did  their  counterparts  in  tall  and  medium  organizations  in 
three  areas  related  to  autonomy  needs  rf):    perceived  opportunity 
to  participate  in  setting  school  goiLls,  perceived  professional 
authority  associated  with  the  position,  and  prestige  in  the 
commxinity 

The  study  gave  evidence  that  the  more  administrative  levels 
between  higher  administrative  positiors  and  the  lower  levels  of 
the  organizational  hierarchy,  the  more  the  lower-level  positions 
are  perceived  by  the  incumbents  to  be  restrictive,  regimente''. , 
and  foraalized  (1). 


ERLC 
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Centers,  Richard,  and  Bugental,  Daphne  E.    "Intrinsic  and 

Extrinsic  Job  Motivations  among  Different  Segments  of  the 
Working  Population."   Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  50 
(1966):  193-200. 

Person-to-person  interviews  concerning  Job  motivations 
were  conducted  with  692  employed  adults,  who  constituted 
a  selected  cross-section  of  the  working  population  of  a 
major  urban  area  (greater  Los  Angeles).    Sampling  was 
limited  to  persons  who  were  not  self-employed. 

As  was  predicted,  individuals  at  higher  occupational 
levels  placed  a  greater  value  on  intrinsic  Job  factors 
>  (5b,  opportunity  to  use  skill  or  talent;  5,  interesting 
work,  work  that  yields  a  feeling  of  satisfaction)  than 
did  individuals  at  lower  occupational  levels,  who  placed 
greater  value  on  extrinsic  Job  factors  (3,  pay  and  secur- 
ity; 6b,  good  co-vorkers).    All  three  intrinsic  Job  com- 
ponents (5b;5)  were  more  valued  amo^g  white-collar  groups, 
including  professional,  managerial,  clerical,  and  sales 
occupations,  whereas  all  three  extrinsic  Job  components 
(3;6b)  were  more  valued  among  blue-collar  groups,  including 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

There  were  no  overall  sex  differences  in  the  overall  value 
placed  on  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  Job  components,  but  there 
was  a  greater  preference  among  female  than  among  male  re- 
spondents for  "good  co-workers"  (6b)  and  a  greater  pre- 
ference among  male  respondents  for  the  opporttinity  to  use 
skill  or  talent  (5b).    Men  and  women  did  not  differ  sig- 
nificantly in  overall  occupational  level. 

''Clerical  or  sales"  workers  and  skilled  workers  were  found 
to  be  very  similar  in  Job  motivations.    The  biggest  shift 
in  vailues  occurred  between  "professional -managerir-1"  and 
"clerical-sales"  (that  is,  between  higher-cmd  lower-level 
white  collar  Jobs)  and  between  "skilled"  and  "semi-skilled 
end  unskilled"  (between  high-level  and  low-level  blue-collar 
Jobs). 
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Childers    Grant  W  ;  Mayhew.  Bruce  H.  .  Jr.;  and  Gray,  Louis  II. 
System  Size  &  Structural  Differentiation  in  Ililitary 
Organizations:    Testing  a  Baseline  Model  of  the  Division 
of  Labor.      American  Journal  of  Sociology  76  (l97l):  8l3- 


Documents  and  records  of  13  government  defense  ships  o 
Coast  Guard  offices,  and  15  lifeboat  stations  were  sou^-ce 
of  study  data.    Employee  population  varied  from  6  to  l8l 
men  for  the  ships  to  betweei.  2  and  52  men  for  the  offices 
and  stations. 


Larger  organizations  were  found  to  have  greater  structural 
differentiation,  in  that  they  were  subdivided  into  more  oc- 
cupational roles,  but  they  were  more  internally  homogeneous 
due  to  having  a  higher  ratio  of  people  to  roles  (6b)  than 
the  smaller  organizations. 
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Clark^  A.  W.    "Patient  Participation  and  Improvement  in  a  Therapeuti 
Community."    Human  Relations  20  (1967):  259-273. 

Two  separate  questionnaire  surveys  were  conducted  among  doctors 
nurses,  and  patients  in  on  Australian  government  therapeutic 
community.    In  the  first  survey,  the  sample  group  numbered  U5; 
in  the  second  survey,  the  sample  numbered  69. 

The  extent  to  which  a  patient  participates  in  his  own  program 
for  improvement  (7)  was  found  to  be  strongly  associated  with 
improvement  in  his  mental  health  (2). 
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Conant,  E.  H.,  and  Kilbridge,  M.  D.    "An  Interdisciplinary  Analysis 
of  Job  margement:    Technology,  Costs,  and  Behavioral  Implica- 
tions.     Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review  l8  (1965):  377. 

A  raidwestern  home  laiindry  firm  over  a  period  of  years  had  attempted 
to  improve  employee  attitudes  toward  work  by  emlarging  Jobs: 
progressively  transferring  work  from  assembly  lines  to  single- 
operator  work  stations.    Over  a  five  year  period,  ll*  bench  assembly 
Jobs  were  established,  13  of  them  from  elements  previously  per- 
formed on  assembly  lines.    Attitudes  and  preferences  of  workers 
having  experience  on  both  line  and  bench  work  were  examined  by 
questionnaire. 

Social  interaction  opportunities  (6b)  and  actual  work  interaction 
(6b)  showed  sharp  reductions  in  bench  work,  largely  associated 
with  the  creation  of  independent  Jobs.    Enlarged  bench  Jobs  were 
preferred  (8)  two-to-one  over  assembly-line  Jobs;  in  half  of  the 
cases,  the  stated  reason  for  liking  bench  Jobs  was  preference 
for  self -pacing  (7).    All  attributes  of  the  enlarged  Jobs  were 
liked  (8):    increased  number  and  variety  cf  tasks  (5a),  self- 
determination  of  pacing  (7),  increased  responsibility  for 
quality  (7),  increased  discretion  in  work  metliods  (7),  and  com- 
pletion of  a  part-  or  sub-assembly.    All  attributes  of  the  line 
Jobs  were  disliked  (l),  except  for  the  opportunities  for  social 
interaction  (6b)  and  the  short  learning  time.    Where  line  work 
was  preferred,  no  single  reason  was  given;  rather,  it  was  less 
disliked  than  bench  work  (l). 


Cooper,  Robert,  and  Payne,  Rpy.    "Extraversion  and  Some  Aspects  of 
Work  Behavior,"    Personnel  Psychology  20  (I967):  ^5-58, 

In  a  study  of  113  female  machine  operators  working  in  a  machine- 
paced  packing  department  of  a  toVacco  factory,  it  was  found  that 
those  workers  who  exhibited  a  higher  degree  of  extraversion^  as 
measured  by  the  A  scale  of  the  E^senck  Personality  Inventory, 
had  a  shorter  length  of  service  (l,  were  more  likely  to  stop 
working  for  the  company). 
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Corey,  Lawrence  G,  "Psychological  Adjustment  and  the  Worker  Role: 
An  Analysis  of  Occupational  Differences/*  Joxn-nal  of  Applied 
Psychology  h3  (1959):    253-255.  '   

This  study  investi " ^ted  whether  the  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment of  nonmanual  and  manual  employees  outside  work  was  equally 
dependent  upon  their  role  of  worker.    Three  hundred  and  one  sub- 
jects, all  between  the  ages  of  55  and  65  and  all  employees 
of  a  midwestern  oil  refinery,  were  divided  into  two  occupational 
statuses,  nonmanual  and  manued  workers.    The  nonmanual  group 
included  11 6  managerial,  supervisory,  prof essional -technical , 
and  clerical-sales  personnel;  the  manual  group  included  I85 
skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  workers.    The  groups  were 
treated  as  separate  populations  for  the  analysis.    Data  were 
obtained  by  administering  a  questionnaire,  completed  anony- 
mously by  the  subjects. 

The  personal  adjustment  (lO,  satisfactory  feelings  about  oneself) 
of  nonmanual    employees  was  not  related  to  their  activity  in 
the  role  of  worker.    The  maximum  degree  of  positive  personal 
adjustment  for  manual  employees,  however,  veuried  directly  as 
a  function  of  increasing  competency  in  their  performance  of 
the  work-role. 


The  maximimi  social  adjustment  (10,  group  participation  versus 
social  isolation)  of  both  nonmanual  and  manual  employees  varied 
directly  as  a  functj.on  of  increasing  competency  in  their  per- 
formance of  the  worker  role. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  worker  role,  as  a  source  of  psychological 
support  for  the  older  employee,  is  directly  associated  with  the 
personal  adjustment  (10)  of  the  manual  laborer,  whereas,  for  the 
nonmanual  employee,  there  is  little  or  no  association  between 
personal  adjustment  and  the  work-role. 
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Costello,  Timothy  W, ;  Kubis,  Joseph  F,;  and  Shaffer,  Charles  L,  "An 
Analysis  of  Attitudes  toward  a  Planned  Merger,"  Administrative 
Science  Qiiarterly  8  (1963):  235-2li9, 

A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  II6  middle-management  officers  and 
non-officers  of  a  bank  that  was  planning  to  engage  in  a  merger 
with  another  bank.    The  managers  received  the  questionnaire  a 
month  after  both  banks  had  announced  the  planned  merger,  to  be 
effected  some  four  to  eight  months  later.    Eighty-six  of  the 
managers  (about  75  percent)  returned  anonymously-completed  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Results  indicated  that  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  merger  (8) 
were  related  to  older  age,  lack  of  previous  success  in  the  or- 
ganization, high  morale,  and  high  F-scale  scores  (authoritari- 
anism).   Conversely,  imfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  merger 
seemed  to  be  principally  associated  with  younger  age,  a  pattern 
of  success  in  the  organization,  lov  current  morale,  and  high 
F-scale  scores  (authoritarianism). 


Grain,  Robert  L,    "School  Integration  and  Occupational  Achievement 
of  Negroes,"    American  Journal  of  Sociology  75  (1970): 
593-606. 

Survey  interviews  were  conducted  with  1,231  Negro  residents 
of  metropolitan  areas  of  .the  northern  United  States,  The 
sample  included  both  males  and  females,  aged  21  to  U5  years, 
vrith  educational  backgrounds  ranp;ing  fror.  primary- school- 
only  through  college  graduation,  employed  in  a  broad  SDectrum 
of  occupations, 

American  Negroes  who  attended  intc^,.     ed  Dublic  schools  have 
better  Jobs,  occupational  status  (9),  and  prestige  (U),  as 
well  as  Jobs  which  provide  a  greater  dollar  income  (3),  than 
do  those  who  did  not  attend  integrated  public  schools.  There 
was  evidence  that  the  more  va-^ied  social  contacts  experienced 
by  those  who  attended  integrated  schools  were  a  more  important 
factor  in  later  success  than  the  better  education  obtained. 
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Crane,  Diane.    "The  Academic  Marketplace  Revisited:    A  Study  of 

Faculty  Mobility  Using  the  Cartter  Ratings."    American  Journal 
of  Sociology  75  (1970):  953-96U. 

University  records  and  documents  were  anadyzed  in  a  study  of  78O 
young  college  lecturers  and  assistant,  associate,  and  full  profes- 
sors in  20  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  of  varying 
size.    Subjects  were  of  both  sexes;  all  had  Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  prpj5ti(;e  of  the  xmiversity  from  which  one  received  his  doctorate^ 
rather  than  scholarly  performance »  vas  fo\md  to  be  associated  with 
being  selected  for  a  position  in  a  leading  academic  department  (9). 
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Crockett,  Williaa  J.    "Team  Building  ~  One  Approach  to  Organizational 
Development.      Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  6  (1070^- 

The  first  team-building  meeting  between  supervisor  and  sub- 
ordinates ever  held  in  the  United  states  Department  of  State 
is  described  by  a  participant  who  was  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration.    Eleven  members  of  the  State 
Department  participated  in  the  organizational  development 
meeting,  with  two  consultants. 


Organizational  development  (team  building)  was  associated  with 
improved  capability  to  work  together  as  a  group  (6b)  and 
greater  commitment  to  gosds  (8). 
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Culbert,  Samuel  A,,  and  Renshaw,  Jean  R*    "CopinR  with  the  Stresses 
of  Travel  as  an  Opportunity  for  Improving  the  Quality  of  Work 
and  Family  Life/'    Family  Process  11  (1972):  321-337. 

In  a  large,  diversified  organization,  heavy  business  travel  by 
members  created  problems  for  the  travelling  personnel,  their 
families,  and  the  organization.    The  members  of  one  research  unit 
spent  70  percent  of  their  time  away  from  home  from  May  to  mid- 
September  and  a  lesser  amount  of  time  away  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.    It  was  decided  to  apply  an  organizational  development  pro- 
gram already  underway  in  the  company  to  the  seven  married  men  who 
comprised  the  units'  professional  research  staff  and  to  their 
wives,  in  a  pilot  project  that  utilized  a  two-day  seminar  for  the 
couples.    The  primary  aim  was  to  apply  the  team  approach  to  the 
stresses  of  travel,  developing  collaborative  resources  for  coping 
with  the  stresses. 

Six  couples  participated;  the  seventh  man  did  not,  having  expressed 
ambivalent  feelings  about  his  marriage.    The  husbands  were  aged 
26  to  38;  all  but  one  held  university  degrees  and  two  held  ad- 
vanced degrees.    Wives  ranged  in  age  from  ?.Z  to  35;  all  but  one 
had  children  and  all  but  one  had  university  degrees.    The  participating 
families  followed  conventional  marriage  role  patterns,  valued  marriage 
and  religion,  and  identified  with  the  company. 

Research  was  conducted  concurrently  with  the  project.    Members  of 
each  couple  were  interviewed  and  completed  a  questionnaire  at  three 
separate  times:    prior  to  the  seminar,    just  after  the  seminar, 
and  three  months  later,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peak  travel  season. 
The  same  questionnaire  was  also  administered  to  a  control  group  of 
travelers  from  other  units  and  their  wives. 

Measurements  registered  by  the  participants  in  the  U'lsband-wife 
seminar  immediately  after  the  seminar  and  three  months  later  were 
compared  with  those  registered  by  controls;  results  showed  that 
participants  had  made  considerably  more  changes  than  controls, 
two-thirds  of  the  changes  being  in  the  direction  of  improved  hus- 
band-wife problem-solving  effectiveness  (ll).    Participating  couples 
also  felt  better  able  to  cope  with  travel  stresses  (ll)  than  before 
the  seminar.    For  most  participants  —  both  husbands  and  wives  — 
the  intensity  of  travel  stresses  (lO;ll)  had  decreased  in  areas  of 
personal  control  such  as  "loneliness"  and  "concern  for  spouse." 

In  increasing  couples'  problem-solving  resources  and  abilities  to 
cope  with  travel  stresses  (ll),  the  seminar  resulted  in  couples' 
developing  empathy  for  each  other's  pressures.  Jointly  engaging 
in  personal  planning  that  reduced  tiavel  stresses,  and  ultimately 
having  more  positive  experiences  when  separated  by  travel  (ll). 
Wives  began  to  see  themselves  as  able  to  function  more  autonomously 
and  to  reach  outside  the  home  (lOc).    Both  husbands  and  wives  re- 
ported themselves  in  higher  spirits  (2)  during  the  travel  season, 
^  in  contrast  to  the  previous  year. 

ERIC 
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Coping  vith  the  Stresses  of  Travel  as  an  Opportunity  for  Improving 
the  Quality  of  Work  and  Family  Life" 
(Continued) 

Couples'  living  styles  also  changed  (11)  in  various  ways  associated 
vith  their  abilities  to  discuss  problems  more  openly  and  engage  in 
collaborative  planning  (11). 

The  husband-vife  changes  (11)  induced  by  the  seminar  carried  over 
to  work  in  various  areas  of  effectiveness,  including  dealing  with 
work  pressures  more  effectively,  better  relationships  with  co- 
workers (6b),  and  more  collaborative  decision  -making  vith  subor- 
dinates (7;6b).  One  man,  who  had  been  ready  to  leave  the  company 
(1)  due  to  travel -connected  family  stresses,  decided  to  stay. 
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s,  Louis  E,,  and  Canter,  R.  "Job  Design  Research/'  Journal  of 
Industrial  Engineering  7  (1956):  275. 

Conditions  under  which  changes  in  Job  content  could  bring  about 
inproved  productivity  were  studied  in  a  manufacturing  department 
of  a  unionized  West  Coast  firm   producing  small  plastic  pharma- 
ceutical appliances.    The  product  had  been  made  on  an  assembly 
line,  where  29  of  the  department's  35  women  performed  narrowly 
delimited,  minutely  divided  operations.    Average  tenure  of  these 
workers  was  four  and  one-half  years  when  Job  modifications  were 
introduced.    A  similar  department  in  the  company  was  used  as 
a  control  group. 

Two  experimental  Job  designs  were  compared  with  the  pre-existing 
Line  Job  Design:    Group  Job  Design,  in  which  the  conveyor  and 
pacing  were  eliminated  and  workers  rotated  among  nine  individual 
stations  using  a  batch  method  of  assembly;  and  Individual  Job 
Design,  in  which  all  nine  operations  formerly  accomplished  by 
separate  workers  spaced  along  the  assembly  line  were  combined 
into  one  Job  that  also  included  final  inspection  and  materials 
securing  and  was  performed  by  workers  at  individual  work  stations. 

Results  supported  the  hypothesis  that  Job  enlargement  — -  the 
Individual  Job  Design,  incorporating  greater  task  variety  and 
responsibility  for  methods,  quedity,  pacing,  and  product  com- 
pletion (7)  —  resulted  in  higher  productivity  and  quality  and  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  individual  responsibility  (7), 
effort  expenditure  (8),  distribution  of  work  load,  and  making 
whole  units.    After  experience  with  the  Individual  Job  Design, 
workers  disliked  the  lack  of  personal  responsibility  (7)  char- 
acteristic of  the  Line  Job  Design. 
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Davis,  Louis  E, ,  and  Valfer,  Ernst  S.    "intervening  Responses  to 
Changes  in  Supervisor  Job  Designs."    Occupational  Psycholoinr 
39  (1965):    171-189.  ^ 

A  2U-month  stu;:iy  was  carried  out  in  11  shops  in  the  industrial 
facility  of  a  large  West  Coast  military  installation  that  had 
introduced  modifications  in  its  organization  and  in  the  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  authority  of  some  first-line  sut)erv5Rors 
as  part  of  a  planned  experimrntal  field  study  directed  by  a 
University  of  California  research  team.    The  facility  overhauled, 
repaired,  and  tested  military  aircraft  and  components;  the  shops 
studied  v^re  first-level  organization  units  doing  overhaul, 
repair,  and  testing  of  aircraft  systems  accessories.    Each  shop 
employed  12' to  30  craftsmen,  working  xuider  one  supervisor. 

Two  modifications  in  supervisors'  Jobs  were  intro(*  ?ced  separately 
into  experimental  shops,  which  were  matched  to  control  shops 
for  type  of  work,  style  of  supervision,  worker  skills,  and  past 
performance.    These  two  "treatments"  were  Product  Responsibility, 
which  provided  supervision  of  all  functions  required  to  complete 
the  products  processed  in  a  shop  (two  experimental  shops;  two 
control  shops),  and  Quality  Responsibility,  which  added  inspection 
to  the  functions  required  to  complete  a  product,  including 
authority  for  final  quality  acceptance  of  the  product  (four 
experimental  shops,  three  controls )•    In  the  Product  Responsibility 
shops,  all  functions  required  to  complete  products  were  performed 
by  one  work  group:    the  change  required  acquisition  of  additional 
knowledge  and  skills  by  both  supervisors  and  workers.    In  the 
Quality  Responsibility  shops,  however,  the  tasks  added  were  only 
very  slightly  different  from  those  performed  by  the  shops  prior 
to  the  change,  but  there  were  major  differences  in  explicit 
delegation  of  responsibility  for  quality  and  authority  to  perform 
quality  acceptance:    quality  control  inspectors  were  withdrawn 
from  thesv*  shops  and  their  authority  transferred  to  shop 
supervisors,  who  subsequently  transferred  it  to  key  workers. 

The  organizational  change  to  Product  Responsibility  (7;  5a)  — 
technically  complex  change,  with  new  tasks  and  skills  required  ~ 
resulted  in  positive  perceptions  by  workers  and  supervisors  of 
greater  autonomy  (7),  less  limiting  internal  structure  (7), 
greater  skill  for  workers  in  the  long  run  (5a),  greater  product 
control  (7),  and  increased  information  from  the  workers  (6b). 
Negative  perceptions  associated  with  Product  Responsibility  (7; 
5a),  were  a  loss  of  "man-orientation,"  loss  of  concern  for  the 
worker  (l),  a  low  rate  of  transfer  of  treatment  tasks  and- 
responsibilities  (7),  and  low  delegation  (7).    Quality  Responsibility 
(7)  —  technically  trivial  change  with  addition  of  inspection  and 
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"Intervening  Responses  to  Changes  in  Supervisor  Job  Desipjns" 
(Continued) 

authority  for  product  acceptance  —  resulted  in  workers  and 
supervisors  perceiving  positive  change  toward  greater  authority 
and  autonomy  (7),  greater  concern  for  the  worker  (l),  a  higher 
rate  of  transfer  of  treatment  tasks    and  responsibilities  to 
Workers  (7),  reduced  conflict  with  staff  group  (6b),  and  increased 
information  flow  to  workers  (6b).    Negative  changes  perceivec 
under  quality  responsibility  (7)  were  loss  of  man-orientation, 
greater  internal  structure  (7),  and  low  delegation  (7). 

"Personnel  costs"  in  terms  of  absenteeism  (l),  lateness  (l), 
grievances  (l),  injuries  (2),  and  transfers  were  not  significantly 
affected  by  the  treatments.    These  costs  were  low  in  the 
organization  both  before  and  after  the  treatments  were  introduced. 

Both  treatments  resulted  in  a  shift  of  supervisors'  time  from 
mcui-management  to  technical-management;  workers  responded 
positively  to  this  change  in  management  style  (6b). 

(This  study  was  also  reported  as:  Davis,  Louis  E. ,  and  Valfer, 
Ernst  S. ,  "Studies  in  Supervisory  Job  Design,"  Human  Relations 
19  (1966):  339-352.] 
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Davis,  Louis  E.,  and  Vferling,  Richard.    *'Job  Design  Factors." 
Occupational  Psychology  3^  (i960):  IO9-I32. 

A  Vfest  Coast  branch  plant  of  a  national  industrieLL  chemical 
manufacturing  company  undertook  modification  of  job  content 
and  organization  of  general  maintenance  craftsmen,  in  an 
attempt  by  local  meuiagement  to  improve  productivity,  to 
respond  to  worker  d«nands  for  more  creative  activit?-es  and 
opportimities  for  closer  identification  with  the  job,  and 
to  eliminate  jurisdictional  disagreanents  among  the  various 
crafts.    Prior  to  the  change,  each  oi>erating  department  had 
ite  own  maintenance  crew;  the  change  involved  establishing 
a  centralized  maintenance  department.    The  jobs  of  the  newly 
designated  maintenance  repairmen  were  enlarged  to  include 
additionsLL  skills  (e.g.,  welding,  boileimaking,  equipment 
installation),  \diich  were  taught  in  a  formal  training  program. 
Jobs  of  workers  in  maintenemce  shops,  however,  remained 
unchanged,  since  they  were  specialized  to  a  single  craft. 
The  enlarged  jobs  were  reclassified  and  wages  increased 
accordingly. 

A  questionnaire  was  administered  to  223  workers  in  seven 
departments.    Two  analyses  were  made,  the  first  identifying 
job  factors  associated  with  criterion  variables  (performance 
indicators),  the  second  examining  questioruiaire  responses 
that  distinguished  enlarged  jobs  from  others  in  the  plant. 

Workers  with  enlarged,  higher- skill  jobs  were  foimd  to  be 
concerned  with  goals  important  to  management  (8):  they 
indicated  that  they  wished  to  make  contributions  to  improve- 
ments in  oi)erations  (8),  related  company  success  to  their  own 
(8),  related  their  own  advancement  to  better  skills  and 
performance  (9;  5a),  identified  learning  new  skills  as  a 
positive  value  of  the  job  (5a),  and  were  ready  to  accept 
additional  duties  to  help  improve  their  own  and  groiq> 
performance  (8).  Responsiveness  of  enlarged  jobholders  to 
management  goails  (8)  had  apparently  developed  despite  some 
negative  responses  dealing  with  lack  of  variety  of  assigments, 
lack  of  control  over  work  in  process  (7),  and  low  reJiking  of 
the  company,  supervision,  and  management  among  factors  liked 
about  the  job. 

Workers  with  enlarged,  higher- skill  Jobs  were  also  foimd  to 
be  concerned  with  the  importance  of  their  jobs,  control  over 
job  content  and  work  methods  (7),  high  variety  of  assignments, 
special  training  (5a),  responsibility  for  quality  (7),  and 
performance  of  preparatory  activities. 
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Denhardt,  Robert  B.    "Leadership  Style,  Worker  Involvement,  and  Deference 
to  Authority,"    Sociology  and  Social  Research  5^  (1970):  170-180, 

A  brief  questionnaire  containing  previously-validated  items  was 
administered  to  operative  employees  in  two  marine  industrial 
organizations  strikingly  different  in  their  styles  of  management 
(hierarchical  versus  less-authoriteurian  structure)* 

More  open  styles  of  organizational  leadership  (7)  were  found  to 
result  in  increased  involvement  (8),  as  measured  by  perceived 
fulfillment,  but  also  to  socialize  members  tow8u*d  greater 
deference  to  organizational  authority  (7). 


De  Pasquale,  John  A.,  and  Lange,  Richard.    "Job-Hopping  and  the 
MBA."    Harvard  Business  Reviev  (November -December,  1971): 
U-12. 

A  questionnaire  survey  of  recent  MBA  (master  of  busi-^ss  ad- 
ministration) graduates  of  12  of  the  nation'    leading,  graduate 

business  schools  was  conducted  to  investigate  turnover   

"Job-hopping"  —  among    MBA's.    The  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  all  members  of  the  1965,  1966,  1967,  and  1968  classes  of  the 
selected  schools,  wM<^h  were  chosen  for  geographic  diversity  and 
variety  in  the  sizes  ttf  graduating  classes.    Responses  were 
received  from  5,022  MBA's,  a  response  rate  of  Uo  percent.  The 
sample  represented  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
those  who  received  MBA  degrees  in  the  United  States  between 
1965  and  1968. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  MBA's  ^fho  left  their  initial  employers 
(1)  cited  as  primary  causes  the  lack  of  advancement  opportunity 
(9),  poor  expectations  for  substantial  job  responsibility  (7), 
underutilization  of  their  MBA  training  (5b),  and  inadequate 
salary  groifth  (3).    Furthermore,  as  MBA's  moved  from  Job  to 
Job  (1),  the  influence  of  each  reason  for  accepting  and  leaving 
a  Job  changed  in  a  way  that  showed  that  advancement  (9),  respons- 
ibility (7),  utilization  of  training  (5b),  and  salary  (3)  are 
always  desired;  however,  wibh  the  exception  of  salary,  each 
begins  to  decline  in  importance  as    a  motive  for  leaving  sub- 
sequent Jobs  (1),  implying  that  MBA's  made  their  first  moves 
in  the  hope  of  improving  the  first  three  Job  characteristics 
(9,7,5b).    MBA's  who  change  Jobs  frequently  (l)  tend  to  move 
into  line  and  administrative/ general  management  positions 
rather  than  staff  positions,  supporting  the  finding  that  the 
desire  for  greater  responsibility  and  faster  advancement  accounts 
for  a  large  portion  of  turnover  (l)  among  MBA's,  since  the 
former    kinds  of  positions  offer  those  characteristics. 

Although  salary  was  not  the  prime  motivation  in  Job-hopping  (l), 
continued  salary  growth  (3)  became    a  greater  concern  over  time. 

A  con5)arison  between  Job-hoppers  who  retained  their  aureas  of  <f 
primary  responsibility  up  to  the  time  they  left  their  initial 
employers  and  Job-holder e  vho  remained  in  their  initial  areas 
of  primary  responsibility  showed  that  Job  variety  played  an 
important  role  in  controlling  turnover  (l)  among  MBA's. 

Turnover  (l)  was  higher  among  MBA's  working  in  certain  geo- 
graphic locations  (especially  New  York  City  and  foreign  locations), 
in  particulair  industries  (high-turnover  fields  were  advertising, 
education,  and  government;  low-turnover  fields  were  accounting, 
banking,  and  computer  equipment  and  services),  and  in  large 
companies.    Turnover  (l)  was  not  related  to  age,  marital  status, 
or  sex.  The  older,  married  MBA,  who  worked  full-time  before  at- 
tending business  school  —  popularly  considered  to  be  more  stable  — 
Q  was  found  to  be  no  more  likely  to  stay  with  his  initial  em- 

JC  ployer  than  was  his  younger,  single  counterpart  who  had  no  work 
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•'Job-Hopping  and  the  MBA" 
(Continued) 

experience  before  graduate  school. 

A  substantial  majority  (87  percent)  of  those  surveyed  felt  that 
industry  has  socicd  responsibility  in  a  variety  of  issues,  such 
as  the  environment,  discrimination  in  hiring,  manufacture  of  un- 
safe products,  creation  of  curtificial  demand  for  essentially 
useless  products,  and  deceptive  advertising;  companies'  lack 
of  social  concern  was  rated  as  a  cause  of  moderately  high  dis- 
satisfaction in  present  Jobs  (l), 

A  relatively  high  peicentage  of  MBA  turnover  (l)  was  found  to 
occur  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  employment. 
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Dill,  William  R.     "Environment  as  an  Influence  on  Managerial  Auton- 
omy," Administrative  Science  Quarterly  2  (l95b):  ii09-l+l+3. 

An  exploratory  study  of  environmental  influences  on  top-manage- 
ment groups  was  conducted  in  two  Norwegian  business  firms,  each 
with  250  to  300  employees.    Data  was  collected  via  a  combination 
of  interview,  questionnaire  and  observation  techniques.  One 
firm,  referred  to  as  Alpha,  manufactured  a  varied  line  of  cloth- 
ing and  sold  it  to  wholesalers  and  retailers  throughout  Norway. 
The  other  company.  Beta,  was  a  sales,  engineering,  and  con- 
tracting firm.    Both  Alpha  and  Beta  were  among  the  older,  larger 
firms  in  their  industries. 

Four  aspects  of  the  environments  of  Alpha  and  Beta  were  found  to 
enable  the  managers  of  Beta  to  act  more  autonomously  (7)  than 
the  managers  of    Alpha  in  handling  their  tasks.    At  Beta,  a 
highly  differentiated  and  heterogeneous  task  environment  made 
Up  of  elements  seldom  addressed  to  the  firm  as  a  whole  re- 
inforced tendencies  of  work  groups  to  see  their  ta^s  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  tasks  of  other  groups  in  the  firm  (7).    In  con- 
trast, at  Alpha  most  of  the  information  that  production  leaders 
received  came  from  the  president,  the  sales  manager,  or  the 
scheduling  chief.    Furthermore,  Beta  was  receiving  more  positive 
feedback  from  its  environment  than  was  Alpha.    Another  important 
environmental  influence  was  that  managers  at  Beta  had  much  more 
exclusive  access  to  environmental  inputs  of  information  that 
pertained  to  their  work  group  and  its  activities  and  were  thus 
in  a  stronger  position  to  avoid  unsolicited  advice  (7)  than  were 
managers  at  Beta.    Finally,  since  the  management  at  Beta  was 
seldom  capable  of  face-to-face  contact,  due  to  geographical  con- 
straints, the  cost  in  intermanagement  interaction  was  much  higher 
in  Beta  than  Alpha;  therefore,  more  independent  action  developed 
among  Beta's  managers  (7).    Also,  because  the  leaders  at  Beta 
did  not  have  common  access  to  one  another's  information  flows, 
the  discussion  of  any  problem  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  briefing. 
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Doll,  Richard  E, ,  and  Gimderson,  £•  K,  Eric.    "The  Influence  of  Group 
Size  on  Perceived  Compatibility  and  Achievement  in  an  Extreme 
Environment. "    Personnel  Psychology  2k  (1971) :  305-310. 

Attitude  questionnaires  were  administered  to  1^>1  Navy  enlisted 
construction  workers  (27.3  years  mean  age;  50  percent  with  high 
school  education)  and  9^  civilian  scientists  and  technicians 
(27.6  years  mean  age;  66  percent  with  college  education),  all 
of  whom  had  volunteered  for  duty  at  five  United  States  government 
antarctic  stations. 

Results  indicated  that  size  of  station  was  directly  related  to 
perceptions  of  compatibility  (6b)  among  the  military  construction 
personnel*    Among  the  civilian  scientists  and  technicians,  similar 
i;rends  were  apparent  but  in  no  instance  did  the  associations  ap- 
proach statistical,  significance.    For  military  personnel,  working 
in  a  small  station  (8-11  members)  was  associated  with  less  perceived 
compatibility  among  the  group  members  (6b)  than  existed  among  those 
working  in  large  stations  (20-30  members). 
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Dunn,  James  P.,  and  Cobb,  Sidney.     "Frequency  of  Peptic  Ulcer  among 
Executives,  Craftsmen,  and  Foremen/'    Journal  of  Occupational 
Medicine  h  (I962):  3^3-3^8. 

The  relative  frequency  of  peptic  ulcer  was  examined  with  a  pre- 
tested questionnaire  in  a  group  of  varied  management  personnel  from 
several  Pittsburgh  companies  and  a  group  of  craftsmen  and  their 
foremen  from  a  chemicals  research  and  development  facility  in 
Tennessee.    The  executive  group  (middle  managers)  totalled  377, 
the  foremen,  3U,  and  the  draftsmen,  273.    The  foremen  had  all 
been  promoted  from  the  craftsmen  group  and  were  comparable  to 
them    socio-economically,  in  contrast  to  the  executives.  Anedyses 
of  questionnaire  results  were  mde  by  occupational  category  for 
each  of  several  indices  of  pep1  .c  ulcer  and  for  a  history  of  gas- 
trectomy. 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  an  association  between  occupation 
and  ulcer  disease  (2,  peptic  ulcer):    foremen  showed  consistent 
evidence  of  a  greater  frequency  and  severity  of  peptic  ulcer  (2) 
than  craftsmen  or  executives.    Craftsmen  and  executives  did  not 
differ  significantly  except  for  one  item:    craftsmen  gave  sig- 
nificantly more  positive  responses  to  the  question  on  the  peptic 
ulcer  index  regarding  stomach  pain  (2)  beginning  two  hours  after 
eating  and  relieved  by  milk  or  food. 

There  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  executives  have  an 
unusual  prevalence  of  ulcer  disease. 

It  w     not  determined  whether  the  association  between  occupation 
as  a  foreman  and  peptic  ulcer  occurred  because  the  job  itself 
contributes  to  the  disease  or  because  those  \iith  a  tendency  to 
ulcers  are  more  likely  to  be  promoted.    The  authors  speculate 
that  the  foremen  studied  are  in  a  position  of  role  conflict, 
having  been  separated  from  their  fellow  craftsmen  without  really 
being  made  members  of  management. 
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Eliaeson,  P.  J,    "A  Smooth  Transition  and  Reduced  Labor  Force  in 

Swedish  Insurance  Companies,"    In  Office  Automation:  Administrative 
and  Human  Problems,  edited  by  W,  H.  Scott,  pp.  55-69,    Paris : 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  1965, 

In  a  Swedish  insurance  company,  30  supervisors  and  170  rank-and- 
file  employees  participated  in  a  study  using  interviews,  question- 
naires, and  company  records. 

In  this  study,  the  changeover  in  t^e  information  handling  system 
to  Facit  EDB  3  (electro-data  processing)  from  the  old  mantial 
work  flow  system  went  very  smoothly.    The  change  occurred  mostly 
in  the  policy  and  actuarial  departments,  but,  as  reported  by  the 
workers,  "automation  changed  most  job»," 

However,  the  technological  change  (office  automation)  was  associated 
with:     (a)  some  special  groups  (i,e,,  people  working  with  technical 
equipment,  computer  programmers  and  operators)  have  gained 
economically  (3)  in  relation  to  their  educational  background; 
(b)  due  to  the  assurance  of  maintaining  previously  established 
job  security  (3),  there  are  extremely  few  youiig  employees,  while 
employees  in  older  age  groups  predominate  (6b);  (c)  there  is  a 
very  marked  belief  that  office  auromation  gives  more  to  think  of 
and  take  into  consideration  in  the  work  (5b). 
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Engel,  Gloria  V.    "The  Effect  of  Bxireaucracy  on  the  Professional  Au- 
tonomy of  the  Physician."    Journal  of  Health  and  Social  Behavior 

10  (1969):  30-Ui. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  physicians  in  three  types  of  bureau- 
cratic settings  —  non-bureaucratic,  moderately  bureaucratic,  and 
highly  bureaucratic  ~  in  order  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
bureaucratic  structure  and  degree  of  professional  autonomy  within 
the  client-professional  relationship.    The  non-bureaucratic  set- 
tings were  solo  or  small-group  practice;  the  moderately  bureau- 
cratic, a  privately -owned,  closed-panel  medical  organization; 
the  bureaucratic,  a  government  medical  organization.    Of  the  1,628 
physicians  who  received  questionnaires,  628  (^2  percent)  returned 
them.    The  physicians  in  solo  practice  were  selected  by  random 
sampling;  in  the  two  organizations,  the  total  physician  population 
was  used. 

A  moderately  bureaucratic  setting,  as  defined  by  nximber  of  hier- 
archical levels,  degree  to  which  rules  and  regulations  are  utilized 
(7),  availability  of  or  access  to  unique  and/or  expensive  equipment;- 
and  presence  or  absence  of  an  atm'^sphere  in  which  work  can  be  per- 
formed in  teams  or  groups  rather  than  in  isolation  (6b),  was  found 
to  provide  physicians  with  the  greatest  opportunity  for  perceived 
.  professional  autonomy  (7),  when  compared  to  non-bureaucratic  (solo 
or  samll-group  practice)  and  highly  bureaucratic  settings  (govern- 
ment medical  organization).    The  moderately-bureaucratic  setting  was 
a  privately-owned,  closed-panel  medical  organization.  Physicians 
in  the  Mghly-bureaucratic  setting  were  least  likely  to  perceive 
themselves  as  autonomous  (7);  those  in  the  non-bureaucratic  setting 
were  intermediate  in  perceived  autonomy. 

Within  specific  setting  types,  size  of  organization  was  related  to 
de(?ree  of  autonomy  (7).    The  individual  physician's  rank  in  the 
organization  also  proved  relevant:    within  an  organization,  those 
with  higher  rank  tended  to  perceive  themselves  as  having  higher 
autonomy  than  those  with  lower  rank.    Length  of  time  in  the  or- 
ganization, although  it  did  not  alter  the    relationships  originally 
revealed  between  the  two  major  variables,  did  affect  one's  perception 
of  his  autonomy:    the  longer  in  the  organization,  the  greater  the 
perceived  autonomy. 

Background  factors  such  as  father's  occupation,  medical  specialty, 
time  in  practice,  and  personal  satisfaction  with  one's  work  were 
found  to  be  unrelated  to  degree  of  perceived  autonomy. 
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;nf?:el,  Gloria  V.    "Professional  Autonomy  and  Bureaucratic 
Or^i^anization. "    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  15 
(1970):    12-21.  ^ 

California  physicians  workinp;  in  settings  that  differed 
in  def^ree  of  bureaucracy  were  studied,  throuf^h  question- 
naires and  interviews,  to  determine  empirically  whether 
bureaucratic  orf^anization  limits  professional  autonomy. 
The  relationship  between  bureaucratic  structure  and  dercree 
of  professional  autonomy  within  the  client-professional 
relationship  was  examined  by  comparinfz;  the  perceived 
autonomy  of  6Qh  physicians  in  three  settings:  nonbureau- 
cratic  (solo  or  small-proup  practice);  moderately  bureaucratic 
(a  privately-ovned  medical  orf^anization) ;  and  hi<2:hly 
bureaucratic  (a  government-associated  medical  organization). 

Physicians  in  the  moderately  bureaucratic  setting  were  most 
likely  and  those  in  the  highly  bureaucratic  setting  least 
likely  to  perceive  themselves  as  autonomous  (7)  in  terms 
of  (a)  freedom  to  innovate  in  work  tasks,  methods,  and  ideas; 
(b)  individual  responsibility;  and  (c)  freedom  of  communication 
with  clients  and  fellov^  professionals.    These  findings  do  not 
support  the  contention  that  bureaucracy  is  necessarily 
detrimental  to  professional  autonomy. 
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Engelstad,  P.  H.     Socio-Technical  Approach  to  Problems  of  Process 

Control.      In  Papemaking  Systems  and  Their  Control:  Transactions 

of  the  Symposium  Held  at  Oxford «  September  1969.  editeTby  

Francis  Bolam.    London:    The  British  Paper  and  Board  Makers' 
Association,  1970.  "a«>ex^» 

In  the  Hunsfos  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  southern  Norway,  a  plan 
of  responsible  autonomous  work  groups  was  introduced  to  replace 
the  former  work  conditions ,  which  had  involved  strict  Job 
delineation  and  specification,  supervisors  on  the  shop  floor, 
and  physical  separation  of  task  operations.    Field  observation 
and  interviews  indicated  that  the  original  conditions  were 
associated  with:    high  turnover  among  reserves  (l),  workers' 
viewing  their  specific  tasks  as  the  "maximum"  of  their 
responsibility  (l),  jobs  seen  as  lacking  in  interest,  excite- 
ment, and  self-enhancement  (5),  and  failure  of  the  system  to 
encourage  men  to  share  self-acquired  new  knowledge  (6b). 

The  new  autonomous  group  plan,  incorporating  comprehensive 
multiple-skill  operator  training,  elimination  of  floor 
supervisors ,  and  a  management  philosophy  of  encouraging  problem- 
solving  within  the  group, resulted  in  operators  in  work  groups 
taking  group  responsibility  (7;  6b);  growth  in  inter-operator 
communication  (6b);  increased  teamwork  (6b);  greater  worker 
interest  in  Job  problems  and  processes,  including  worker 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  production  methods  (8;  5b); 
direct  group  decision-making  (7);  and  group  pay  incentive' 
plans  (3). 
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Entwisle,  Doris  R. ,  and  Wcdton,  John.    "Observations  on  the  Span  of 
Control,"    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  5  (l96l):  522-533. 

Presidents  or  heads  of  60  orgatnizations  (20  colleges  or  universi- 
ties, 20  small  businesses,  euid  20  automobile  dealerships)  were 
sent  questionnaires.    Only  eight  of  the  auto  dealers  responded; 
therefore,  dealerships  were  dropped  from  the  analysis,  which 
was  ultimately  based  on  the  responses  of  20  college  presidents 
and  the  heads  of  lU  small  businesses. 

Results  indicated  a  small  positive  correlation  between  the  size 
of  the  orgemization  and  the  size  of  the  span  of  control  (7). 
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Eran,  Mordechai.    "Relationship  1  »tween  Self^Perceived  Personality 
Traits  and  Job  Attitudes  in  Middle  Management."    Joiirnal  of 
Applied  Psycholopy  50  (1966):  I42U-I430. 

Job  attitudes  of  lower-middle  managers  were  investigated  in  re- 
lation to  their  scores  on  a  self-perception  personality  instrument. 
A  Job-attitude  questionnaire  and  a  forced-choice  self-descrip- 
tion questionnaire  were  completed  by  U36  managers  employed  by 
three  large,  nationally-known  manufacturing  companies  (8I.3  per- 
cent response).    Of  the  k^C  managers,  338  were  found  to  represent 
the  lower  middle  layer  of  management  of  their  companies,  at  a 
level  above  first-line    supervisors  and  belrv  the  midpoint  of  the 
managerial  hierarchy. 

Two  groups  were  differentiated  within  the  sample:    "Highs"  and 
"Lows,"  based  on  respondents'  scores  on  the  Decision  Making  Approach 
(DMA)  Scale  of  Ghiselli's  Self-Description  Inventory.  The 
attitudes  of  89  "Highs"  who  described  themselves  most  \ike  top 
managers  were  compared  with  attitudes  of  89  "Lows"  who  described 
themselves  most  like  lower-level  managers.    There  were  no  sxf^- 
nificant  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  regard  to  age,' 
education,  or  income. 

Lower-middle  managers  who  scored  as  Highs  on  the  DMA  scale  (perceived 
themselves  as  relatively  more  capable,  industrious,  resourceful, 
and  enterprising  than  those  who  scored  as  Lows)  felt  that  th  y 
received  significantly  more  fulfillment  of  needs  for  security 
(3),  esteem  (U),  autonomy  (7),  and  self-actualization  (5)  in 
their  Jobs  than  was  reported  by  subjects  who  scored  as  Lows. 
The  Highs  also  perceived  esteem  (U),  autonomy  (7),  and  self- 
actualization  (5)  needs  as  being  significantly  more  import .-^nt 
to  themselves  than  to  the  Lows. 

The  findings  are  interpreted  to  indicate  that  the  Lows  (who  see 
themselves  as  relatively  more  practical,  deliberate,  courageous, 
discreet,  "planful,"  intelligent,  calm,  steady,  modest,  civilized, 
and  patient)  may  sense  an  incongruity  between  their  self-per- 
ceived personality  traits  and  the  objective  requirements  of  the 
managerial  role,  in  that  they  are  required  to  behave  as  if  they 
vere  determined,  resov   .eful,  ambitious,  and  enterprising.  This 
incongruity,  in  turn,  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  environment 
does  not  reward  them  as  much  as  it  should  in  terms  of  need  ful- 
fillment (3,1*, 7, 5).    The  environment       subordinates,  peers,  and 
superiors  —  may  in  fact  react  to  the  Lows'  role  enactment  by 
failing  to  reward  them  (3,1*,7,'>)  fn  the  same  v^y  as  it  rewards 
other  employees  at  the  same  level;  therefore,  the  Low's  ex- 
pectations as  Junior  managerial  staff  members  are  not  fulfilled. 
Highs,  however,  experience  more  fulfillment  of  most  needs  because 
their  self-perceptions  are  congruent  with  the  objective  require- 
ments of  their  Jobs. 

Neither  of  the  two  variables  —  Job  level  nor  perceived  personality 
traits  —  alone  explained  the  variations  in  perceived  need  ful- 
fillment . 
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Evan,  William  M.    "Superior-Subordinate  Conflict  in  Research  Organiza- 
tions."   Administrative  Science  Quarterly  10  (1965);  52-61*. 

A  self -administered  questionnaire  was  completed  by  approximately 
300  scientists,  engineers,  first-line  supervisors,  and  second- 
line  supervisors  in  a  governmental  research  organization  and  an 
industrial  research  organization.    The  questionnaire  attempted 
to  det  mine  the  incidence  and  types  of  conflict  that  develop 
between  scientists  and  managers,  as  well  as  their  perceived 
mode  of  conflict  resolution. 

The  study  showed  a  highly  significant  positive  association  be- 
tween incidence  of  reported  conflicts  (6b)  and  organizational 
status,  as  measured  by  hierarchical  position,  in  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  industrial  laboratory.    It  vas  also  found  that  in 
both  laboratories  conflicts  over  technical  matters  tended  to  de- 
crease (6b)  and  conflict  over  administrative  matters  tended  to 
increase  (6b)  at  successively  higher  levels  of  the  hierarchical 
status  ladder.    No  relationship  wac  foxmd  between  organizational 
hierarchical  status  ana  the  mode  of  conflict  resolution  (6b). 
A  higher  proportion  of  personiel  in  the  government  laboratory, 
however,  reported  bilateral  or  multilateral  conflict  resolution 
(6b;  T),  whereas  a  higher  proportion  of  personnel  in  the  indus- 
trial labo? \tory  reported  unresolved  conflict  (6b). 
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Faunce,  V/illiam  A.    "Automation  in  the  Automobile  Industry:  Some 

Consequences  for  In-Plant  Social  Structure."    American  Sociological 
Review  23  (1958):  U0l-U07. 

Automobile  workers  (N  =  125)  were  randomly  selected  for  inter- 
views from  the  work  population  of  fc  ur  large  machining  departments 
of  a  Detroit  plant  which  had  changed  from  industrial  mass  production 
of  au  ^mobile  engines  to  a  highly  automated  production  line.  Of 
workers  sampled,  80  percent  had  transferred  from  Jobs  in  older, 
non-automated  plants  to  the  same  Jobs  under  auto  ^ted  conditions. 
At  time  of  interviews,  subjects  had  an  average  of  20  years' 
seniority  but  had  been  on  automated  Jobs  an  average  of  only  15 
months. 

The  change  to  a  greatly  automated  production  line  resulted  in 
the  following:    smaller  size  of  interaction  group  as  well  as 
less  interaction  on  the  Job  (6b);  greater  distance  between 
workers  and  greater  noise  (6a,  6b);  less  teamwork  (6a,  6b); 
more  interactions  with  superiors  in  general  and  more  interactions 
characterized  as  "strained"  (6b);  work  pace  more  controlled  by 
machine  than  operator  (7);  workers  and  foremen  lacked  skills 
to  repair  machine  if  it  broke  down  (5b);  many  workers  virtually 
isolated  socially  on  autCHaated  production  line  (l);  elimination 
of  free  interchange  regarding  non-work  matters  (6b);  and  less 
friendship  relations  and  meetings  with  workers  outside  of  the 
plant  (10b). 

The  author  felt  that  possibly  some  of  the  characteristics 
attributed  to  '^automation"  may  have  been  related  to  the  newness 
of  the  technology  rather  than  the  pattern  of  the  technology. 
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Faunce,  William  A,,  and  Clelland,  Donald  A,  "Professionalization 
and  Stratification  Patterns  in  an  Industrial  Community." 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  72  (I967):  3^1-350, 

Intervievrs  were  conducted  with  95  professionaLls,  95  technicians, 
and  137  semi-skilled  workers  in  a  privately-owned,  hierarchically- 
organized  chemical  processing  plant  that  employed  half  of  the 
comraunity's  total  male  work  force  of  25,000.    Plant  technology 
was  post-industrial  (continuous  process). 

Automation  was  associated  with  a  decreasing  functional  special- 
ization of  tasks  (5b)  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
professionals  in  the  work  force,    Diis  increased  professional- 
ization was  associated  with  recognition  in  one's  field  (k) 
becoodng  the  major  status  criterion,  rather  than  occupational 
position  or  salary. 

Technicians  were  more  interested  in  promotion  (9),  whereas 
the  semi-skilled  workei's  were  more  concerned  with  increased 
income  or  material  possessions  (3).    Professionals  were 
associated  with  a  high  level  of  ccnonmity  involvement  (lOc), 
^ereas  the  semi-skilled  workers  were  not. 

Bie  coranunity's  imdergolng  industrialization  was  not  associated 
with  an  increase  in  social*communix;y  class  cleavage  (10 — social 
distance  between  classes,  the  amount  of  class  coxiflict,  and  the 
importance  of  class  identification). 
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Filley,  A.C.  and  Grimes,  A.J.    "The  Bases  of  Power  in  Decision  Pro- 
cesses."   Academy  of  ffenagement  Proceedings,  December,  I967,  pp 
133-160. 

A  questionnaire  and  interview  study  of  36  prof  ess  ioncLL 
members  of  a  nonprofit  professional  organization  (82 
percent  of  total)  was  undertaken  to  investigate  the  relationships 
between  a  set  of  bases  of  power  and  organizational  structure, 
type  of  decisional  issue,  end  type  of  professional  orientation. 
The  bases  of  power  identified  included:    responsibility,  formal 
authority,  control  of  resources,  collegial,  and  manipiaation  (in 
order  of  overall  frequency),  as  well  as  a  number  of  less  fre- 
quent bases.    Results  indicated  that  respondents  perceived 
responsibility  and  authority  as  the  prescribed  means  more  often 
than  they  utilized  them,  whereas  manipulation  was  utilized  more 
often  than  prescribed.    It  was  also  found  that  bureaucratic  issues 
or  questions  elicited  more  attention  to  formal  authority  and  control 
of  resources  (7),  whereas  professional  incidents  elicited  greater 
attention  to  collegial  pcwer  (7).    Finally,  re:>poiiuents  with  a 
"cosmopolitan"  orientation  wers  more  prone  to  identify  formal 
authority  (7);  respondents  with  "local"  orientation  slightly 
preferred  responsibility  and  colleague  influence  (7)  as  dominant 
power  bases.    The  results  suggest  that  this  difference  between 
cosmopolitans  and  1o;*r1s  rests  with  the  ways  they  choose  to 
operate,  not  with  the  ways  they  perceive  the  formal  organization 
or  what  distributions  of  power  bases  they  desire. 
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Fine,  B.  D.    "Comparison  of  Work       xps  with  Stable  and  Unstable 

Membership* "    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  55  (1971) :    170-171* • 

In  a  large  oil  refinery,  679  madntenance  and  other  workers  worked 
in  two  different  work  team  arrangements:    tinstable  work  teamf 
("plannables")  in  irtiich  teams  were  called  as  needed  from  a 
maintenance  pool  and  membership  of  the  teams  \  \ried  according  to 
needs  of  the  particular  Job  (N  «  157);  and  stable  teamr  (assigned) 
in  irtiich  group  membership  was  constant  (H  »  528).    Data  were 
collected  from  all  workers  in  the  sample  by  means  of  a  paper-and* 
pencil  questionnaire. 

Results  showed  that  members  of  unstable  work  teams  (plannables) 
perceived  themselves  as  exerting  more  control  on  upper-management 
decisions  (7)  than  did  members  of  stable  teams  and  perceived their 
supervisors  as  being  in  a  situation  that  allows  them  to  use  their 
skills  and  competence  (5b).    Supervisors  of  unstable  work  teams 
also  were  perceived  as  holding  more  group  meetings  (6b)  than 
were  supervisors  of  stable  teams. 

Members  of  stable  work  groups  ("asjignables**)  perceived  themselves 
as  exerting  more  influence  on  lower-level  supervisors  (7).  Member- 
ship in  a  stable  work  group  was  also  associated  with  peer  leadership 
(6b,  emphasis  on  teamwork;  U,  work  group  paying  attention  to  the 
individual). 
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Fisher,  Claude  S.    "A  Research  Note  on  Urbanism  and  Tolerance." 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  76  (1971) 

In  two  U.  S.  ccHLmunities,  one  southern,  the  other  non-southern, 
a  questionnaire  study  was  made  of  6  276  workers  in  four 
occupational  groupings. 

Higher    ocio-econoraic  status  (ranging  from  the  highest- 
professional  and  business-through  white  collar  and  blue  collar, 
to  the  lowest  category-service,  labor,  or  farm)  was  associated 
with  greater  tolerance  toward  electing  members  of  minority 
ethnic  groups  to  public  office  (lOc). 
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Fleishman,  Bdvin  A,,  and  Harris,  Edwin  F.    ''Patterns  of  Leadership 

Behavior  Related  to  Qnployee  Grievances  cuid  Turnover."  Personnel 
Psychology  15  (1962):  U3-56. 

Fifty-seven  production  foremen  and  their  work  groups  participated 
in  a  study  conducted  in  a  motor  truck  manufacturing  plant.  The 
work  groups  represented  work  operations  including  stamping, 
assembly,  body  assembly,  body  paint,  machinery,  and  export.  At 
least  three  workers,  drawn  randomly  from  each  foremam^s  department, 
described  the  leader  behavior  of  their  foreman  by  means  of  the 
Supervisory  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire. 

Study  results  indicated  that,  tc  a  certain  point,  the  leader 
behavior  characterized  as  "consideration"  was  significantly 
related  to  reduced  grievance  rates  (l).    Beyond  a  certain  critical 
level,  however,  increased  "consideration"  was  not  related  to 
further  decreases  in  grievances.    Below  a  critical  point,  the 
leadership  behavior  of  "struccur     was  unrelated  to  grievances; 
above  that  point,  increased  "structure"  was  significeintly  related 
to  increased  grievances  (l).    The  same  relationships  were 
found  to  exist  for  turnover  (l).    GenereuLly,  increased  "consideration" 
was  associated  with  reduced  turnover  rates  (l),  whereas  increased 
"structure"  was  associa  ed  with  increased  turnover  rates  (l). 
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Fletcher,  Leonard  J.,  and  Simon,  J.  Richard.    "The  Relation  between 

Method  of  Wage  Payment  and  Incidence  of  Psychoscxnatic  Disorders." 
Occupational  Psychology  36  (1962):  1U0-151. 

Bnployees  of  one  plant  of  a  large  midwestern  c<»ipany  were  subjects 
of  a  study  to  determine  whether  the  incidence  of  psychosomatic 
disorders  is  greater  among  industrial  employees  working  under 
direct  monetary  incentives  than  among  those  not  working  under 
such  incentives.    Medical  records  of  the  company,  dating  back 
three  years  and  indicating  the  reason  for  most  absences  of 
three  days  or  m-  /e,  were  examined.    Di6M5noses  found  in  the 
records  were  from  physicians*  statements,  which  employees  had  to 
submit  in  order  to  receive  lost  wages  and  medical  expenses.  Age, 
Job  title,  department,  type  of  wage  pc^ent,  and  medical  reccrd 
were  recorded  for  all  male  wage  earners;  en  employee  wai  clas- 
sified as  having  a  psychosomatic  disorder  if  his  medical  record 
indicated  an  absence  for  one  or  more  of  11  diseases  generally 
considere<i  by  physicians  to  be  psychosomatic  in  origin.  The 
sample  was  a:  so  classified  in  either  the  pay  incentive  group  if 
they  had  been  on  incentives  during  the  past  three  years  without 
interruption  or  in  the  day  work  group  if  they  had  been  on  day 
work  for  the  past  three  years  without  interruption.    The  two 
groups  were  similar  in  race,  supervisor,  and  work  location. 
Approximately  heilf  the  incentive  group  worked  as  members  of 
servicing  teams  and  were  paid  group  incentives;  the  other  half 
of  the  group  worked  as  individuals  and  were  paid  individual 
incentives.    Mont  of  the  day  work  sample  worked  as  individuals. 
Otherv  se,  both  pay  groups  held  Jobs  similar  in  skill  requirements, 
physical  requirements,  and  working  conditions. 

The  incidence  of  psychosomatic  disorders  (2:    anxiety  tension, 
ulcers,  hypertension,  astlima,  hay  fever,  dermatitis,  arthritis, 
headaches,  back  pain,  colitis,  heart  trouble)  was  found  to  be 
higher  among  personnel  working  under  moretary  incentives  (paid 
a  wage  based  on  the  number  of  parts  produced)  than  among  day 
work  ptT^sonnel  (paid  the  same  wage  for  each  hour's  work  regardless 
of  how  much  is  produced).    When  the  age  variable  was  controlled, 
•however  (the  incentive  group  being  significantly  older  than  the 
day  work  group,  and  a  chi  square  test  having  confirmed  that 
employees  with  psychosomatic  disorders  were  significantly  older 
than  workers  without  them),  there  was  no  longer  any  difference 
in  the  incidence  of  disorders  (2)  between  the  two  wage  payment 
groups . 
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French,  John  R.  P.,  Jr.;  Isreal,  Joachim;  and  As,  Dagfinn.  "An 
Experiment  on  Participation  in  a  Norwegian  Factory."  Human 
Relations  13  (i960):  3-19. 

An  experiment  in  participative  decision-meJcing  was  carried  out 
in  the  main  section  of  the  footwear  department  of  a  factory  in 
soutfi^m  Norway.    In  the  section  studied,  nearly-identical 
four-person  work  groups  carried  out  all  assembly  oj ''rations. 
Nine  of  these  groups  were  to  be  switched  to  a  new  product  and 
were  therefore  involved  in  the  experiment,  in  which  five  of  the 
groups  participated  as  experimental  groups,  four  as  controls. 
Only  the  experimentail  groups  engaged  in  participative  decision- 
maki'^g  regarding  materials  allocation  to  the  work  group,  length 
of  training,  division  of  labor,  and  assignment  of  Jobs  within 
the  work  group. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  tne  experiment  in  participation,  all  36 
subjects  were  interviewed.    Approximately  two  months  after  the 
experiment  began,  a  questionnaire  was  administered  to  all  sub- 
jects.   The  emphasis  of  the  study  was  primarily  on  comparison 
of  experimental  with  control  groups  rather  than  on  comparisons 
between  pre-  ind  post-experimental  measures. 

Tb"  study  showed  an  association  between  both  objective  and 
psychological  participation  and  such  management-worker  relations 
as  commonality  of  goals  with  organizational  goals  (8),  increased 
mutual  understamding  (6b),  increased  worker  perceptions  of  being 
valued  (U),  and  a  generally  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
management  v6b).    There  was  moderate  support,  however,  for  the 
idea  that  the  above  relationships  were  conditioned  by  perceived 
legitimacy  of  the  participation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and 
their  level  of  resistence  to  the  participation. 
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French,  John  R.  P.,  Jr.;  Kay,  Emanuel;  and  Meyer,  Herbert  K,  "Par- 
ticipation and  the  Appr  *sal  System."    Human  Relations  19 
(1966):  3-20.   

The  study  was  -arried  out  in  a  company  noted  for  its  successful 
employee  appraisal  system.    The  subjects  of  the  study  were  92 
volunteers  who  participated  in  a  new  appraisal  system,  out  of 
a  total  of  122  managers  who  were  scheduled  to  receive  their  ap- 
praisals during  the  period  of  the  study.    Most  of  the  managers 
worked  in  engineering  and  manufacturing  departments.  Compared 
with  those  who  refused  to  participate,  the  volunteers  did  not 
differ  in  position  level,  percentage  of  salary  increase  re- 
ceived, or  overall  appraisal  rating. 

The  study  revealed  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  subordinate  had 
a  high  need  for  independence,  the  greater  his  participation  in 
planning  the  goals  for  improved  performance  and  the  paths  for 
reaching  these  goals  (7),  the  greater  will  be  his  occupational 
self-actualization  (5).    Also,  there  was  some  support  for  the 
prediction  that  increases  in  participation  (7)  would  lead  to 
improvements  in  the  relations  of  the  subordinates  with  their 
managers  (6b);  however,  it  was  not  shown  that  decreases  in  par- 
ticipation would  have  the  opposite  effect. 
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Friedlander,  Frank,    "Comparative  Work  Value  Systems/'  Personnel 
Psychology  l8  (I965):  1-20, 

This  study  was  conducted  in  an  isolated  community  cf  about  12,000 
people,  of  which  3,200  civilian  wage  earners  all  work  directly 
for  a  branch  of  the  United  States  government.    Since  the  federal 
government  owns  and  operates  most  of  the  housing,  retail  outlets, 
and  various  support  and  service  facilities,  the  resultant  total 
community  embraces  personnel  belonging  to  a  variety  of  overlap- 
ping occupational  and  status  groups,  each  with  potentially 
differing  perspectives.    Each  of  a  sample  of  1,1468  employees 
was  categorized  into  one  of  two  status  levels  and  one  of  three 
occupational  levels.    A  questionnaire  was  used  to  obtain  data 
concerning  the  relative  Lnportance  to  individuals  of  various 
environmental  work  factors. 

The  study  indicated  that  being  a  white-collar  employee  was 
associated  with  considering  the  most  important  work  characteris- 
tics to  be  those  concerned  with  opportunities  for  self-actual- 
ization:   achievement,  challenge  (5)»  use  of  abilities  (5b),  and 
freedom  (7).    Being  a  blue-collar  employee  was  associated  with  a 
primary  concern  for  interpersonal  comfort  (6b)  and  security  (3) 
in  the  work  environment.    For  both  groups  of  workers,  the  only 
vork  characteristic  that  showed  a  significant  association  with 
hierarchical  level  and  relative  importance  was  job  security  (3). 
Decreasin<?r  status  (hierarchical  level)  was  associated  with  con- 
sidering     ^b  security  (3)  to  be  more  important. 
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Friedlander,  Frank,    "Performance  and  Interactional  Dimensions  of 
Organizational  Work  Groups."    Joxirnal  of  Applied  Psychology 
50  (1966):  2'57-265.    

A  pretested  70-item  questionnaire  derived  from  prior  interviews  with 
organization  members  was  administered  twice  to  each  of  12  groups 
of  employees  in  one  of  the  armed  services'  largest  reseeo'ch  and  devel- 
opment stations.    The  12  groups  were  drawn  from  three  levels  within 
the  crganizationed  hierarchy:    the  Policy  Board,  the  organization's 
central  coordinating  group;  five  Department  Staff  Groups,  com-- 
posed  of  heads  of  department  divisions;  and  three  Division  Staff 
Groups,  all  involved  in  technical  and  engineering  development; 
one  group  of  administrative  assistants;  and  one  quasi- official 
group  responsible  for  administration  of  employee  facilities  at 
the  station.    Group  size  ranged  from  five  to  fifteen  members. 
The  period  between  questionnaire  administrations  ranged  between 
six  and  twelve  months.    Factor  analysis  was  carried  out  on  the 
questionnaire  responses,  and  nine  factors  were  identified. 

Members  of  groups  higher  in  the  organizational  hierarchy,  groups 
composed  of  higher-level  personnel,  and  groups  in  which  members 
had  greater  education  tended  to  perceive  themselves  as  more  com- 
petitive (6b)  rather  than  trusting  and  cooperative.    The  demo- 
graphic characteristic  that  had  the  strongest  relationship  to  all 
the  group  dimensions  was  group  size:    small  groups  perceivr^d 
themselves  as  acting  more  as  an  effective  team  (6b),  able  to 
approach  their  leader  with  ease  (6b;  7,  "pushing"  their  ideas), 
more  personaJ.ly  involved  and  actively  participating  in  meetings 
(6b;  7),  experiencing  greater  trust  (6b),  and  conducting  more 
valued  meetings.    Groups  in  which  there  was  homogeneity  in  ed- 
ucation attained  tended  to  perceive  their  group  as  a  more  effective 
team  (6b),  their  leader  as  more  approachable  (6b;  7),  and  meet- 
ings as  more  vcduable. 
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Friedlander,  Frank.    "The  Impact  of  Organizational  Training  Laboratories 
Upon  the  Effectiveness  and  Interaction  of  Ongoing  Work  Groups." 
Personnel  Psychology  20  (1967):  289-308. 

Interviews  and  a  questionnaire  (the  Group  Behavior  Inventory) 
were  used  in  a  study  of  wembers  of  the  policy  board  of  a  large 
United  States  Army  research  and  development  station.  Of 
91  members  of  the  board  (which  was  the  highest  level  in  the 
organizational  hierarchy),  31  participated  in  a  training  laboratory; 
60  did  not. 

Participation  m  the  training  laboratory    was  associated  with 
increased  group  effectiveness  (5a,  solving  problems  and  formulating 
group  policy  through  a  creative,  realistic  group  effort;  6b, 
increased  mutuetl  influence  within  the  group;  7,  group  members 
see  themselves  and  others  as  having  influence  with  other  group 
members  and  the  leader)  and  with  increased  personal  involvement 
and  participation  (6b;  7,  individuals  want,  expect,  and  achieve 
active  particiivtt ion  in  group  meetings). 
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Priedlander,  Prank.    ''Importance  of  Work  versus  Nonwork  among  Social- 
ly and  Occu'patio  lally  Stratified  Groups/'    Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology  50  (1966):    Ii37-i*i4l.  "   

Questionnaire  responses  from  1,1*68  United  States  government 
(civil  service)  resident  employees  of  a  government  community  were 
analyzed  as  a  means  of  compciring  the  importance  of  work-related 
versus  non-work-related  factors  as  opportunities  for  satisfaction 
among  low-  ,  medium-  ,  and  high-status  groups  and  between  white- 
collar  and  blue-collar  occupational  groups.    The  community  in  which 
the  study  was  conducted  was  isolated,  with  a  population  of  about 
12,000;  the  spheres  of  work  and  of  social  community  relations  are 
almost  indistinguishable.    Response  to  the  questionnaire,  which 
was  sent  to  the  homes  of  all  3»200  civilian  wage  earners  "n  the 
community,  was  U6  percent.    Status  was  defined  as  the  relative  level 
to  which  a  respondent  had  advanced  within  his  occupational  level 
according  to  Civil  Service  grading:    upward  in  the  GS  grade  level 
in  white-colleur  occupations,  and  upward  from  apprentice,  through 
Journeyman,  to  supervisor  in  blue-collar  occupations. 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  the  value  systems  (10 ) 
of  white-collar  and  blue-colleo'  occupational  levels.  Blue-collar 
personnel  placed  far  greater  value  on  adequacy  and  availability 
of  church  facilities  (lOc)  than  did  white-collar  workers,  who 
attached  primary  importance  to  the  intrinsic  content  oi  their  work 
(5a,  performing  challenging  assignments;  5b,  using  best  abilities; 
5,1*,  feeling  of  achievement;  7,  amount  of  responsibility  and 
freedom  on  the  Job).    Blue-collar  workers,  on  the  contrary, 
valued  work  context  (3,  feeling  of  Job  security;  6b,  working 
relationship  with  supervisor,  smooth  and  efficier*;  work  group, 
technical  competence  of  supervisor)  more  than  work  content; 
the  reverse  was  true  of  white-collar  workers.    The  valvj  '  ier- 
archy  for  all  of  five  tested  environmental  factors  also  differed: 
white  collar  workers  gave  equal  importance  to  recrea*-ion  (10), 
education  (10),  and  church  (lOc),  greater  value  to  work-context 
factors,  and  still  greater  importance  to  work-content  factors. 
The  blue-collar  group,  however,  gave  ascending  importance  to 
recreation,  education,  church,  work  content,  and  most  important, 
work  context. 


Contrary  to  expectation,  differen^jes  in  v-^lue  systems  ,10) 
held  by  low,  medium,  or  high  status  levels  were  rot  significant. 
A  respondent's  status  group  influenced  his  va.Tue  hierarchy  only 
when  his  occupational  group  was  also  taken  in .o  account.  There 
were  extreme  differences  between  high-status  white-collar  and  high- 
status  blue-collar  personnel  supervisors  in  values  toward  the 
church  (10c)  and  work  context  (3;6b),  the  high-status  blue- 
collar  workers  placing  much  higher  v£.lue  on  both.    Th^re  was 
great  similarity,  however,  becwcen  low-status  white-collar  and 
low-status  blue-collar  workers  (apprentices),  both  groups 
giving  relatively  high  value  to  church  and  work  context. 
Similar  variations  were  apparent  in  values  toward  education, 
but  with  less  exaggeration.    The  value  o  '  work  content  (5a, 
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"Importance  of  Work  versus  Nonwork  among  Socially  and  Occupationally 

Stratified  Groups" 

(Continued) 

5b,5,U,7)  was  almost  identical  for  high-status  white-colleur  and 
blue-collar  workers  and  for  low-status  white-colleur  and  blue- 
collar  workers;  a  narked  difference    in  value  of  work  content 
was  found  only  between  the  medium-status  white-collar  and  blue-- 
collar  workers  (Journeymen).  * 
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Friedlander,  Prank.    "The  Primacy  of  Trust  as  a  Facilitator  of 

Further  Group  Accomplishaient."    Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral 
Science  6  (1970):    367-1*00.   ^  

A  longitudinal  study  enployed  interviews  and  questionnaires  to 
explore  the  impact  of  initially  high  and  low  levels  of  trust 
upon  iRter  group  accomplishment  in  two  sets  of  work  groups: 
one  set  of  eight  groups  that  interacted  in  its  usual  organiza- 
tional environment  and  another  set  of  four  groups  that,  in 
addition,  participated  in  laboratory  training.    All  12  groups 
represented  task-oriented  work  units  that  used  typical  lateral 
and  hierarchical  interaction  patterns  to  accomplish  tasks. 
Training  sessions  were  conducted  away  ftrom  the  organization 
site,  were  attended  by  all  members  of  each  participating  work 
group,  and  varied  in  jmture  due  to  being  led  by  different 
trainers. 

Results  indicated  that  work  groups  in  which  members  have  high 
trust  in  one  another  (6b)  prior  to  laboratory  training  achieve 
greater  group  effectiveness  (5b;  6b;  7:    groups  solve  problems 
and  formulate  policies  through  creative,  realistic  team  efforts 
and  arrive  at  creative  team  solutions  through  openly  sharing 
responsibilities  and  problems)  and  have  more  worthwhile  group 
meetings  (6b)  after  laboratory  training.    Conversely,  groups 
in  which  monbers  feel  competitive  with  one  another  prior  to 

!fv^/^^^  effective  (5b;  6b;  7)  and  have  less 

worthwhile  meetings  (6b)  after  training. 

The  degree  to  which  eventual  effectiveness  of  a  group  (5b- 
6b;  7)  and  worth  of  its  meetings  (6b)  is  contingent  upon  * 
established  feelings  of  trust  was  significantly  greater  in 
laboratory  training  than  in  comparison  groups.    Trust  (6b), 
therefore,  acts  as  a  catalyst  with  laboratory  training  to  foster 
e^oup  competence  (5b;  6b;  7)  but  does  not  do  so  in  groups 
that  have  not  undergone  training.    Although  high  trust  (6b) 
augmented  the  impact  of  training,  it  did  not  increase  sig- 
nificantly itself  (6b)  as  a  result  of  training,  except  when  the 
training  was  part  of  an  ongoing,  integrated  develoiment 
program.    Trust  within  the  group  (6b)  prior  to  training  proved 
to  be  the  characteristic  that  best  predicted  pdst-train<ng 
group  effectiveness  (5b;  6b;  7)  and  worthwhile  meetings  (6b). 

Relationships among  work  group  characteristics  before  training 
were  compared  with  those  relationships  six  months  after  training. 
The  relationship  between  group  effectiveness  (5b;  tb;  7)  and 
worth  of  meetings  (6b)  decreased  for  participants  in  laboratory 
training  but  increased  for  comparison  groups,  indicating  that 
after  training  an  "effective"  group  (5b;  6b;  7)  was  no  longer 
necessarily  defined  as  one  having  pleasant ,  valued  meetings 
(6b).    Another  change  in  convergence  indicated  that  after 
laboratory  training,  the  concept  of  group     trust  (6b)  became 
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"The  Primacy  of  Trust  as  a  Facilitator  of  Further  Group 

Acconplishment^ 

(Continued) 

more  significantly  associated  in  group  members'  perceptions 
with  three  dimensions  of  group  accomplishment:    group  effective- 
ness (5b;  6b;  7)»  leader  approachability  (6b;  7),  and  worth 
of  meetings  (6b). 
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Friedlander,  Frank,  and  Greenberg,  Stuart.    "Effect  of  Job  Att^udes, 
Training,  and  Organization  Climate  on  Performance  of  the  Heird- 
Core  Unemployed."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  55  (1971): 
287-295.   ' —  

Successive  questionnaires  were  used  to  test  U78  men  (82%)  and 
women  who  had  been  unemployed  prior  to  participating  in  the  AIMS 
Jobs  Program  for  Job  training  and  placement.    Participants  were 
working  in  various  organizations  at  time  of  study;  average 
tenure  was  six  months.    Average  education  was  tenth  grade; 
average  age,  26. 

Resiats  showed  that,  for  the  "h€urd-core  unemployed,"  the  degree 
of  perceived  support iveness  of  organizational  climate  (new 
worker  treatment;  support  from  peers;  support  from  supervisors) 
is  significantly  associated  with  congeniality  (6b,  friendliness 
and  agreeableness )  on  the  part  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  as 
well  as  for  his  supervisor. 
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Friedlander,  Frank,  and  Margtilies,  Newton.    "Multiple  Impacts  of 
Organizationad  Climate  and  Individual  Value  Systems  Upon  Job 
Satisfaction."    Personnel  Psychology  22  (1969):  171-183. 

Ninety-five  employees  of  a  Southern  California  electronics 
resecurch,  development,  and  manufacturing  organization  completed 
three  questionnaires  (83^  return  rate)  measuring  dimen'^ions  of 
organizational  climate,  valae  to  individual  of  three  ca,1or  work 
characteristics,  and  individual  satisfaction  with  the  major 
work  areas.    Except  for  four  depcurtment  managers,  6ill  members 
of  the  sample  group  were  rank-and-file  employees  working  in 
parts  production  or  assembly. 

Satisfaction  with  task-involved  self-realization  (5a,  on-the- 
job  training  and  experience  that  help  personal  growth;  5b, 
work  that  requires  use  of  best  abilities)  was  highest  in  an 
organizational  climate  high  in  management  thrust  (7,  t.ssk- 
oriented  efforts  to  "get  the  organization  moving"  and  to 
motivate  by  example).    Satisfaction  with  interpersonal  relations 
(6b)  was  heightened  in  climates  low  in  hindreuice  (routine, 
burdensome  duties,  seen  as  "busy  work").    Esprit  (6b,  k:  social 
needs  satisfied  at  same  time  as  members  feel  sense  of  task 
accomplishment)  was  the  climate  dimension  most  strongly  related 
to  all  three  types  of  satisfaction:    interpersonal  relation- 
ships (6b),  task- involved  self-realization  (5a,  5b),  and 
recognizable    signs  of  opportunities  for  advancement  (9, 
advancement  opportunity;  3,  opportunity  for  salary  increases; 
U,  recogn-^tion  for  Job  well  done).    Satisfaction  with  recognizable 
signs  of  advancement  (9),  however,  was  highest  among  all  types 
of  satisfaction  in  climates  with  friendly  socicd  relationships 
(6b,  intimacy)  and  considerate  management  (leadership  style  in 
which  members  are  treated  as  human  beings). 

Climates  high  in  thrust  and  low  in  hindrance  were  ingredients 
of  all  three  types  of  satisfaction. 

Individual  employees'  work  values  moderated  which  combinations 
of  climate  components  maximized  work  satisfactions..  Among 
employees  for  whom  work  was  important  (high  values  placed  on 
all  three  work  characteristics:    5a,  5b,  6b,  3,       9),  satisfaction 
with  the  three  work  aspects  was  maximized  in  a  climate  of  high 
thrust,  high  intimacy,  and  low  hindrance.    Among  those  for 
whom  work  was  less  important,  satisfaction  was  maximized  in 
high-esprit,  low  disengagement  ("going  through  the  motions") 
climates* 
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Friedlander,  Frank,  and  Walton,  Eugene.    ''Positive  and  Negative  Mo- 
tivations toward  Work/*    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  9 
(I96U);    19U-207  ~ 

In  an  investigation  of  influences  for  and  against  remaining  on 
the  Job,  open-ended  interviews  were  conducted  with  82  of  the 
most  productive  scientists  juid  engineers  in  one  of  the  armed 
services'  largest  research  and  development  laboratories.  The 
laboratory  forms  the  core  of  an  isolated  scientific  community 
of  12,000  people.    The  government  owns  and  operates  the  majority 
of  the  retail  outlets,  housing,  and  other  support  and  service  fa- 
cilities.   This  total  c<»mnunity,  in  which  the  spheres  of  work 
and  of  social-community  relations  are  almost  indistinguishable, 
offered  an  opportunity  to  aniLLyze  the  attitudes  of  those  who 
live  emd  work  in  the  community  toward  the  many  experiences  that 
are  important  to  them. 

For  scientists  emd  engineers,  67  percent  gave  work  process  char- 
acteristics, such  as  interest  in  work  and  technical  freedom,  as 
reasons  for  remaining  on  the  Job  (8).    Only  3h  percent  gave  work 
context  characteristics,  such  as  pay  (3),  promotion  (9),  and 
fringe  benefits  (3)  as  reasons  for  remaining  on  the  job  (8).  On 
the  other  hemd,  80  percent  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  gave 
work  context  characteristics  as  reasons  for  leaving  the  Job  (l); 
only  20  percent  gave  work  process  characteristics  as  the  reason 
for  leaving  (1 ) . 
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Friedman,  E.  H. ,  and  Hellerstein,  H.  K.    "Occupational  Stress,  Law 
School  Hiereurchy,  and  Coronary  Artery  Disease  in  Cleveland 
Attorneys."    Psychosomatic  Medicine  30  (1968):    72-86 • 

A  questionnaire  survey  was  conducted  among  2,3^2  male  Cleveland 
attorneys,  aged  2h  to  69,  working  in  four  specialty  areas  which 
wers  ranked  according  to  their  stressfulness :    from  the  most 
stressfxa— General  Law  Practice—through  two  intermediate 
degrees  of  stressfid    is— Tried  Law  ^  d  Other  Specialties—to 
Patent  and  Nontrial  Law,  the  least  stressfxa.    The  l60  law 
schools  attended  by  the  attorneys  in  the  sample  were  independently 
ranked  by  quality  into  three  groups:    highest,  middle,  and  lowest. 

Results  indicated  that  coronary  prevalence  rates  (2)  among  the 
attorneys  were  not  related  to  the  stressfulyxess  of  their  legal 
specialties.    Coronary  prevalence  rates  were,  however,  related 
to  quality  of  the  law  school  attended. 
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Froberg,  Jan^  Karlsson,  Claes-Goran;  Levi,  Lennart;  Lidberg,  Lars; 
and  Seeman,  Kenneth.    "Conditions  of  Work:    Psychological  and 
Endocrine  Stress  Reactions."    Archives  of  Environmental  Health 
21  (1970):  789-797. 

Three  studies  conducted  in  Sweden  were  concerned  with  "psycho- 
social stressors"  in  working  life  and  measurement  of  their 
psychophysiological  effects : 

I.  (Simulation  Studies) 

In  two  similar  experiments,  officers  and  soldiers  were  subjected 
to  stressful  vigils.    The  first  group  of  32  officers  (average 
age,  56)  alternated  between  psychomotor  (shooting  reuxge)  and 
intellectual  tasks  during  a  75-hour  periodf without  relaxation, 
sleep,  stimulants,  smoking,  walking,  or  knowledge  of  time  of 
day  or  night. 

Laboratory  tests  done  before,  during,  and  after  the  vigil  showed 
that  the  stressor  conditions  provoked  metrked  changes  in  bodily 
function  indicative  of  stress  (2),  including  increased  erythrocyte 
sedimentation  rate  (ESR),  increased  protein-bound  iodine  (PBI), 
auid  decreased  serum  iron  level. 

In  a  second  group  of  31  soldiers  (mean  age,  29),  a  more  stress- 
ful 72-hour  vigil  caused  more  pronounced  biochemical  stress 
reactions  (2). 

In  both  experiments,  approximately  25  percent  of  subjects 
developed  pathological  electrocardiogram  patterns  (2). 

II.  (Experimental  Modification  of  Real-Life  Stressors) 

Twelve  young,  healthy  female  invoicing  clerks  were  studied 
during  four  consecutive  days  while  performing  their  usual 
work  in  their  usual  environment,    the  only  change  being  that 
on  the  first  and  third  experimental  days,  piece-wages  were 
added  to  the  subjects*  salcuries,  so  that  income  could  ac- 
celerate with  productivity.    Questionnaires  filled  out  by  the 
subjects  every  two  hours  and  urine  samples  collected  from  each 
subject  and  analyzed  showed  that  piecework  conditions  were 
associated  with  biochemical  stress  reactions  (2).    On  piecework 
days^  work  output  rose  by  llU  percent,  but  one-half  the  group 
complained  of  fatigue,  backache,  and  pain  in  shoulders  and 
arms  (2)  on  those  days. 
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III.  (The  Effects  of  Nat\iral  Changes  in  Working  Environment) 

Eighty-six  office  workers  were  studied  over  a  10-week  period, 
beginning  two  days  before  they  yere  relocated  in  connection 
with  a  merger  between  two  large  organizations.    Workers  were 
from  four  departments,  which  moved  in  four  different  directions 
from  conventional  "cell  type"  office  to  "office  landscape," 
from  office  landscape  to  cell  office,  from  cell  office  to  other 
cell  office,  or  from  office  landscape  to  other  office  land- 
scape.   Subjects  rated  their  emotional  amd  physical  states, 
and  urinalyses  were  carried  out. 

Moving  from  one  working  environment  to  another  cmd  at  the  same 
time  from  "cell"  to  "landscape"  offices  was  associated  with 
an  initial  biochemical  stress  reaction  (2),  which  returned  to 
normal  eight  weeks  later,  and  was  also  associated  with  fatigue 
tliat  increased  over  the  eight -week  period  (2).    By  contrast, 
moving  from  l€uidscape  to  cell-type  offices  was  associated  with 
decreasing  fatigue  (2).    Moving  from  one  environment  to  another 
but  from  cell-type  to  cell-type  offices  was  associated  with  . 
progressive,  significatnt  decrease  In  biochemical  stress  in- 
dications (2)  over  the  period  following  the  move. 
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Gannon,  Martin  J,,  and  Brainin,  Uri,    ''Factors  Related  to  Acceptance 
and  Refusal  of  li^nloyment  Among  Temporary  Help  Applicants/* 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  ;35  (1971):^ 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  299  office  workers,  1^49  of 
whom  had  accepted  temporary  Jobs  and  150  of  whom  had  refused 
them,  on  referrals  by  21  private  temporary-help  a^rencies  in 
Jlew  York. 

Number  of  skills  possessed  by  applicant,  number  of  days 
available  for  work  per  week,  expressed  interest  in  a  permanent 
Job  as  a  temporary  worker,  and  past  experience  in  terms  of 
months  are  sif^nificantly  associated  with  the  acceptance 
versus  refusal  of  part-time  work  offered  the  applicant  by  a 
temporary-lielp  service  (l). 
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Gannon^  Martin  J.^  and  Northern^  Joseph  C.  **A  Conparison  of  Short- 
Term  and  Long-Tern  Part*Tiae  Qsployees.^  Personnel  Psychology 
2U  (1971):  687-696. 

An  attitude  questionnaire  vas  administered  to  36  short-term « 
part-time  supermarket  checkers    (less  than  tvo  years*  tenure 
before  learing  Job)  and  96  long-term  part-time  checkers  (more 
than  tvo  years*  tenure  in  present  Job)  working  in  lU  large 
supermarkets  in  and  around  Washington ^  D.  C. 

When  questionnaire  responses  of  the  tvo  groups  vere  compared ^ 
Job->related  attitudes  (toward  immediate  supervisor  and  other 
managers t  satisfaction  with  Job^  social  climate ^  evaluation  of 
performance 9  pay^  and  extraneous  factors)  proved  not  to  be 
predictive  of  tenure  (1)  among  part-time  employees. 
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Carson,  Barbara.    "Luddites  in  Lordstown."    Harper*^  Mai^azine> 
June,  1972,  pp.  68-73. 

At  the  General  Motors  Vega  plant  in  I^rdstovn,  Ohio,  the  assembly 
line  was  designed  to  operate  at  a  faster  rate  thariTuiy  GM  or  other 
existing  autoiDObile  assembly  line.    Once  the  speeded-up  line  was 
in  operiitlon,  a  new  management  group  fired  several  hundred 
workerfi  and  divided  their  Jobs  among  remaining  workers «  Infonaax 
interviews  with  workers  (males,  average  age  2h)  after  workers 
had  voted  97  percent  co  strike  elicited  comments  that  speed-up 
of  the  already  simplified,  monotonous  assembly  Jobs,  plus  "Arr^- 
like"  supervisory  style,  had  increases  worker  alienation  (1) 
reducing  work  variety  and  freedom  for  moments  of  relaxation  (7) 
and  had  increased  workers'  feelings  of  being  trapped  and  txxrned 
into  machines,  desire  to  quit,  and  xotn  of  sabotage  for  diverr^on 
or  revenge[.'^  Difficulty  of  doing  the  Job  well  at  high  speed  w  ^ 
associated  with  diminished  pride  in  work  (U)  and  sabotage(0« 
Alienation  (1)  was  related  to  seeing  the  product  as  inferior. 

Because  work  was  seen  ati  laonotonous,  workers  seldom  dis^a^ssed 
their  Jobs  with  their  families  (11).    Some  alienatf^d  workers  (l) 
formed  worker  coma:unes  (10). 

Workers  who  voted  to  strike  said  they  did  not  want  pay  increases 
but  wanted  to  humanize  working  conditio.  ii  (5). 
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Ghiselll,  Edvln  E. ,  and  Johnson,  Dv>uglas  A.    "Need  Satisfaction, 
Mcmagerial  Success,  and  Organizational  Structure."  Personnel 
Psychology  23  (1970):  569-576* 

Questionnaire  responses  from  Ul3  managers  representing  a  vide 
veiriety  of  business  and  industrial  establishments  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  indicated  that  working  in  organizations 
described  as  "flat"  (i.e.,  few  supervisory  levels  and  large  spans 
of  control)  was  associated  with  the  perceived  satisfactory  ful- 
fillment of  social  {6b),  esteem  (U),  autonomy  (7),  and  self- 
actualization  (5)  needs.    Working  in  "tall"  organizations  (those 
having  many  hierarchical  levels  with  small  spans  of  control)  was 
not  associated  vith  satisfaction  of  these  needs. 
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Goldner,  Fred  H.,  and  Ritti,  R.  R.    "Professionalization  as  Career 

Immobility."    American  Journal  of  Sociology  72  (1967):  U89-502. 

Two  surveys  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  were  conducted 
in  a  large  electronics  company,  the  first  with  629  engineers  in 
196U,  the  second  with  1*1*7  in  1965.    Of  the  entire  sample,  63  per- 
cent had  bachelor's  degrees,  23  percent  had  master's  degrees, 
and  3  percent  had  Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  need  for  power  as  a  characteristic  of  e:  ineers  was  found  to 
be  related  to  identifying  with  the  organization  and  its  goals 
(8)  as  opposed  to  professionalism  (wanting  freedom  to  work  at 
one's  own  SDecieLLty  rather  than  working  toward  success  in  an 
occupational  or  administrative  hierarchy). 
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Golembiewski,  Robert  ?• ,  and  Blumberg,  Arthixr.    "Confrontation  as  a 
Training  Design  in  Complex  Organizations:    Attitudinal  Changes 
in  a  Diversified  Popxilation  of  Managers,"    Journal  of  Applied 
Behavioral  Science  3  (1967):  525-5^7. 

Consxiltants  to  the  marketing  division  of  a  large  firm  report 

in  this  article  on  attitudinal  changes  at  several  hiereurchiceLL 

levels  that  resulted  from  a  multi-phased,  long-range  program 

of  organizational  change  incorporating  a  confrontation  experience. 

The  k6  participants  in  the  confrontation  had  spent  time  over 

the  preceding  nine-month  period  in  "cognitively-K^riented 

programs"  focused  on  the  role  of  the  manager  as  change  agent 

and  counselor.    Participants  in  the  conftrontation  encompassed 

hierarchical  levels  down  to  the  first  level  of  field  supervisor. 

The  confrontation  design  required  an  exchange  of  "images" 

between  individuals  or  organization  units  (Relevant  Others). 

An  attitude  questionnaire  was  used  for  before-and -after  comparison. 

Prior  to  the  confrontation,  division  managers  resented  the 
Promotion  Depeurtment • s  "looking  down"  on  them;  division  managers 
felt  they  should  be  allowed  to  exert  greater  influence  on  develop- 
ment of  packaged  promotions.    After  the  confrontation,  the 
most  deeply  involved  units  or  positions  (director  of  sales, 
regional  managers,  division  managers)  reflected  the  most  positive 
attitudinal  trend  toweurd  measures  of  collaboration  (6b)  and 
feelings  of  commitment  of  the  success  of  the  total  organiza- 
tion  (8).    Within  this  group  (the  most  deeply  involved), 
division  managers  and  regional  managers  also  indicated  improved 
attitudes  toweurd  influence  in  the  total  organization  (7); 
regional  managers  showed  improved  attitudes  toward  feeling  a 
part  of  the  total  organization  (8)  and  sticking  together  to 
help  one  another  out  (6b).    The  director  of  sales  showed  improve- 
ment in  satisfaction  with  credit  received  (k). 

Units  or  x)ositions  concerned  with  creating  new  business  (director 
of  the  Promotion  Department;  sales  personnel)  reflected  a 
significant  negative  attitudinal  trend,  especially  toward 
satisfaction  with  credit  received  (h)  and  building  stable, 
effective  work  relations  with  others  (6b).    In  this  group, 
the  promotion  director  also  showed  a  significant  negative 
trend  in  attitudes  toward  actual  collaboration  (6b),  satisfaction 
with  influence  (7),  amount  of  information  received  C6b), 
building  stable,  effective  work  relations  with  other  parts  of 
the  organization  (6b),  ease  of  approach  for  help  (6b),  and  how 
conflict  was  handled  (6b),  but  showed  a  significant  positive 
trend  in  attitude  toward  influence  in  total  organization  (7) 
and  one  measure  of  collaboration  (6b,  doing  a  good  Job  depends 
on  effective  collaboration  with...).    Sales  personnel  also 
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showed  significant  negative  trends  in  attitudes  toward  one 
measure  of  collaboration  (6b,  doing  a  good  Job  depends  on 
effective  collaboration  with...),  but  showed  significant 
positive  trends  on  another  collaboration  measure  (6b  want 

effectively  with...),  on  satisfaction 
With  influence  in  total  organization  (7),  and  on  amount  of 
information  received  (6b). 

The  less-involved  units  or  positions  (hospital  sales,  sales 
training,  trade  relations,  and  Unit  Z)  reflected  no  particular 
trend  in  attitudiual  changes,  either  positive  or  negative. 
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Goodman,  Paul  S,    "An  Bnpirical  Examination  of  Elliot  Jaques'  Concept 
of  Time  Span."    Human  Relations  20  (1967):  155-171. 

In  a  large  corporation,  questionnaires  were  administered  to  ihl 
managerial  and  supervisory  employees:    a  general  manager,  five 
section  managers,  20  sub-section  managers,  21  supervisors,  and 
9**  individual  contributor- foremen. 

A  low  but  positive  association  was  foxuid  between  one's  position 
in  a  hierarchical  structure  and  the  need  and/or  ability  to  keep 
things  together  that  require  a  long  time  horizon  for  feedback  (T). 
For  individuals  who  dislike  working  with  long  time  horizons  for 
feedback^  having  a  Job  with  those  conditions  leads  to  incongruency 

(1). 
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Gouldner,  Alvin  W.  "Cosmopolitans  and  Locals:  Toward  an  Analysis 
of  Latent  Social  Roles."  Administrative  Science  Quarterly  2 
(195T):  281-306. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  nearly  all  of  the  teaching,  re- 
seeo^ch,  and  administrative  personnel  of  a  small  private  liberal 
arts  college,  which  had  an  enrollment  of  approximately  1,000 
students,  a  faculty  of  130,  and  was  located  in  a  small  town 
with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000.    The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  distinguish  the  differences  in  attitudes  and  behavior  between 
members  of  the  staff  who  had  been  identified  by  Guttman  scales 
as  "Cosmopolitans"  and  those  who  had  been  identified  as  "Locals." 

"Cosmopolitans"  were  defined  as  people  who  possess  the  following 
attributes:  high  skill  commitment,  low  organizational  commitment, 
and  an  outer  reference  group  orientation.    "Locals"  were  defined 
as  those  who  possess  the  following  attributes:  low  skill  commit- 
ment, high  organizational  loyalty,  and  an  inner  reference  group 
orientation. 

The  findings  of  the  study  indicated  that  cosmopolitans  were 
more  likely  than  locals  to  believe  that  faculty  members  should 
have  their  loads  lightened  to  make  more  time  available  for  pri- 
vate research,  writing,  or  other  work  in  their  own  fields  (5b). 
Cosmopolitans  showed  less  organizational  loyalty  (8)  than  locals 
in  that  they  were  more  ready  to  leave  the  college  for  another 
(l).    Cosmopolitans  knew  fewer  faculty  members  at  the  college 
than  did  locals  (6b)  and  were  more  likely  than  locals  to  get 
most  of  their  intellectual  stimulation  from  sources  outside 
of  the  college  (lOb).    Cosmopolitans  also  were  more  likely  than 
locals  to  regard  salaries  at  the  college  as  too  low  (3),. 

Extreme  locals  participated  (7)  more  than  extreme  cosmopolitans, 
although  the  intermediates  participated  more  than  either  of  the 
of  two  groups.    Locals  were  higher  on  "rule  tropism"  (5b,  T: 
the  degree  to  which  individuals  feel  inclined  to  solve  group 
problems  using  the  formal  r\iles  and  regulations  set  down  by 
the  organization)  than  were  cosmopolitans.    Locals  were  also 
more  likely  to  have  high  sociability  (6b)  with  other  locals  than 
with  cosmopolitans.    Finally,  in  general,  locals  seemed  to  have 
a  slightly  higher  rate  of  sociability  (6b)  than  did  cosmopol- 
itans • 
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Graham,  William  K.    "Description  of  Leader  Behavior  and  Evaluation  of 
Leaders  as  a  Function  of  Least  Preferred  Co-Worker  (LPC)." 
Personnel  Psychology  21  (1968):  k^l^hSk. 

In  a  comparison  utilizing  a  Least  Preferred  Co-Worker  question- 
naire, administered  to  II6  life  insurance  salesmen  working  out 
of  18  agencies    located  in  one  region  of  a  large  nationwide 
company,  it  was  found  that  agents  working  for  leaders  who 
scored  high  on  the  least  preferred  co-worker  questionnaire 
(LPC)  perceived  their  leaders  as  human  relations-oriented  (6b), 
whereas  agents  working  for  leaders  who  scored  low  on  the  (LPC) 
questionnaire  perceived  their  leaders  as  being  more  task-oriented 
(6b). 
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Graves,  Bennie.    "Particularism,  Exchange  and  Organizational  Ef- 
ficiency:   A  Case  Study  of  a  Construction  Industry."  Social 
Forces  U9  (1970):  72-81. 

One  hxindred  pipeline  construction  workers  and  company  officials 
were  interviewed  at  construction  sites  and  company  offices  of 
three  companies  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Onteurio.    From  the  100 
workers,  nine  were  interviewed  intensively:    one  general 
construction  superintendent,  two  inspectors,  four  gemg  foremen, 
one  welder,  and  one  x-ray  subcontractor. 

The  pipeline  construction  industry  is  characterized  by  Jobs  of 
short  duration,  often  widely-separated  geographically.  Con- 
straction  contractors  must  recruit  new  crews  for  each  Job,  and 
workers  must  constantly  seek  work.    The  industry  has  not  developed 
effective  formal  recruiting  procedures;  recruiting  depends  upon 
the  pcurticularism  of  kin  ties  and  friendships.    The  demographic, 
tectmological,  and  organizational  characteristics  of  the  industry 
have  given  rise  to  a  national  "community"  of  pipeline  workers 
and  three  types  of  social  groupings  (6b;  10)~kin-ba3ed  "bunche:?," 
friendship-based  "cliques,"  and  two-man  exchange  partnerships — 
that  function  as  occupational  contact  networks.    These  industry 
characteristics  cdso  affect  interpersonal  relationships  within 
the  groups:    the  "bunches"  give  kinship  a^^persotial  relevance 
that  it  does  not  ordinarily  have  for  Americans  (11;  6b).  The 
industry's  dependence  on  the  contact  networks  gives  autonomy 
(7)  to  workers  by  involving  them  in  mami>ower  recruitment  and  to 
supervisors  by  requiring  them  to  be  successfully  involved  with 
the  networks  (6b)  in  order  to  get  enough  reliable  workers  for 
each  contract. 

The  author  concludes-Nthat ,  cdthough  informal  and  personcdistic 
relationships  seem  to  conflict  with  the  rational,  impersonal 
demands  of  modern  industry,  there  is  a  need  for  further 
investigation  into  the  supposed  inevitability  of  such  conflict. 
Ck>nflict-mediating  patterns  like  those  in  pipeline  construction 
probably  exist  extensively  in  modern  industrial  society. 
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Gruenfeld,  L.  W. ,  and  Foltman,       F,    "Relationship  Among  Supervisors' 

Integration,  Satisfaction,  and  Acceptance  of  a  Technological  Change." 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  51  (1967):    1^-71 • 

Attitude  questionnaires  were  completed  by  kO  manufacturing  supervisors 
in  a  steel  foundry  in  which  flattening  of  the  organizational  structure 
had  occurred  as  the  result  of  technological  change. 

A  sense  of  belonging  to  (8)  and  satisfaction  vith  top  management 
proved  to  be  associated  vith  the  acceptance  by  lower-level  supervisors 
of  technological  change  that  resulted  in  the  flattening  of  organizational 
structure. 
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Grusky,  Oscar,    "Career  Mobility  and  Organizational  Coimnitraent . " 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly  10  (1965):  U88-503, 

Field  observation  and  questionnaire  responses  were  used  in  a 
study  of  individual  commitment  to  an  organization.  Subjects 
were  1,61*9  managers  at  six  levels  in  the  corporate  hierarchy 
of  a  large  organization:  top  managers,  upper-middle  manage- 
ment, middle  management,  lover-middle  management,  first-level 
management,  and  clerical  supervisors. 

Restilts  unexpectedly  failed  to  prove  that  the  greater  the  or- 
ganizational rewards  received,  the  stronger  the  commitment. 
Managers  with  the  highest  career  mobility  (9,  number  of  Job 
changes)  received  greatest  rewards  in  terms  of  high  salary  (3) 
and  high  perceived  authority  (7)  and  were  the  most  committed 
(8), but  managers  with  minimum  mobility  were  more  committed  (8) 
than  the  moderately  mobile.    Greater  seniority  was  associated 
with  stronger  organizational  commitment  (8). 

The  greater  the  obstacles  overcome  to  gain  rewards,  the  stronger 
the  commitment  (8):    women  managers  and  those  with  only  a  high 
school  education  (both  barriers  to  advancement)  showed  stronger 
commitment  than  male,  college-educated  managers. 


Gunter,  B.  G.    "The  Work  Ambiences  of  Letter  Carriers."    Human  Relations 
2k  (1971):  125-138. 

Letter  carriers  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  were  subjects 
of  a  study  conducted  in  a  medium«-sized  southeastern  city  and  in 
a  small  town  in  the  Midwest.    Fifty  carriers  were  interviewed 
in  the  larger  postal  service  in  the  southeast,  fifteen  carriers 
were  observed  in  the  smaller  postal  service.    All  carriers  had 
tenure  of  at  least  one  year. 

Results  of  the  study  give  evidence  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  persons  with  whom  an  individiial  interacts  within  an  ambience 
(6b)    and  the  longer  he  associates  with  them,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  he  will  perceive  the  total  work  environment  as 
a  special  or  unique  entity  (8)  and  will  develop  favorable  attitudes 
toward  the  persons  with  whom  he  interacts  (6b). 
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Hage,  Jerald,  and  Aiken,  Michael.    "Program  Change  and  Organizational 
Properties:    A  Comparative  Analysis."    American  Journal  of 
Sociology  72  (1967):    503-520.   '  '  

Interviews  were  carried  out  with  3lU  professional  staff 
members  (psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  rehabilitation 
counselors),  executive  directors,  department  heads,  and 
other  staff  of  l6  social  welfare  organizations  in  a  large 
midwestern  city.    Six  of  the  organizations  were  government- 
associated;  10  were  privately-owned.    The  unit  of  analysis 
was  the  organization  rather  than  the  individual. 

The  rate  of  program  change  (i.e.,  implementation  of  new 
programs  or  services)  was  found  to  be  positively  associated 
with  the  degree  of  complexity  (as  measured  by  number  of 
occupational  specialties  within  an  organization,  amount  of 
professional  training  of  members,  and  amount  of  extra- 
organizational  professional  activity,  lOc)  and  negatively 
associated  with  both  degree  of  centralization  (5b,  7, 
hierarchical  authority  as  opposed  to  participative  decision- 
making) and  degree  of  formalization  (7,  job  codification 
and  adherence  to  specific  rules). 
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Hall,  Douglas  T.    "An  Exaaination  of  Maslov's  Need  Hierarchy  in  an 
Organizational  Seating*"    Organizational  Beharior  and  Hunan 
Performance  3  (1968):    12-35^  '  * 

A  five-year  study  used  annual  three-hour  interviews  (open- 
ended  questions)  to  gather  data  on  the  first  five  years  of 
the  careers  of  U9  male  managers  employed  in  an  operating 
^company  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
All  the  managers  in  the  sample  were  in  their  twenties »  had 
college  degrees  9  had  been  hired  as  management  trainees  in 
1957 »  had  remained  with  the  company  during  the  five  years  of 
the  study ^  and  vt     ^t  higher  levels  in  the  organization  by 
the  fifth  year. 

The  data  showed  that  as  managers  advance  over  five  years  of 
employment  (9»  higher-level  managerial  positions;  greater 
age)^  their  needs  for  safety  (3)  decrease    and  needs  for 
affiliation  (6b,  close  affective  relationships),  achievement 
(9;  5b),  esteem  (1*),  and  self -actualization  (5a)  increase. 

Among  successful  (3,  higher  salary  by  the  fifth  year)  and  less- 
successful  groups  in  the  sample,  only  the  successful  group 
showed  a  significant  increase  in  need  for  affiliation  (6b)  by 
the  fif^h  year;  the  less-successful  group  showed  a  non-significant 
increase. 

The  less-successful  group  (3)  reported  less  satisfaction  of 
needs  for  achievement  (9;  5b)  and  esteem  (h)  by  the  fifth 
year  than  did  the  successful  managers;  among  the  less-successful 
(3),  satisfaction  in  these  areas  (9;  5b;  1*)  decreased  from 
their  first-year  levels.    Less-successful  managers  also 
reported  less  on-the-job  satisfaction  of  their  needs  than 
successful  managers. 

The  significant  interyear  changes-in  need  strength  for  the 
total  sample  is  explained  as  due  to  developing  career  concerns 
(sequential  career  stages)  rather  than  to  gratification  of 
lower-order  needs. 


Hall.  DouglM  T..  and  Uwler.  Edward  E.    ••job  Characteristics  and 
Preaaures  and  the  Organizational  Integration  of  Professionals." 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly  15  (1970):  271-281. 

Questionnaires  and  group  intenrievs  were  used  in  a  study  of  the 
relationship  between  Job  design  and  the  organizational  integration 
of  research  professionals,  in  which  Job  pressures  were  the  inter- 
vening variable.    Subject*  were  291    directors  and  professionals 
in  22  Connecticut  research  and  development  orgaaizationa.  Tr- 
three  modal  Job  presaurca  were  time  (maeting  deadlines),  financial 
reaponaibility  (peraonal  reaponsibility  for  helping  achieve  the 
organizations  financial  goals),  and  quality  (concern  for  tech.iical 
excellence ) . 

There  were  significant  positive  correlations  between  structural 
Job  characteristics  and  the  three  Job  pressures  as  well  aa 
poaltlve  or  negative-  correlations  between  the  Job  character^atlcs 
and  satlafactlon  of  higher  order  needa.    Both  working  on  a  wide 
range  of  projecta  and  having  an  Independent  research  bu^'jet  were 
negatively  correlated  with  the  aatlafactlon  of  needs  for  esteem  (1*), 
autonomy  (7),  «r.d  self-fulfillment  (5a,  5b).    Job  challenge,  however, 
had  significant  positive  correlations  with  eacaem  (U),  Rutonomy  (7). 
and  aelf-fulflllaent  (5a,  5b).  •  . 

Quality  preasure  aroae  from  Job  challenge  (enlarger  .t-.t )  an^  was 
functional  for  the  Individual's  Integration  with  t>>e  organization: 
It  correlated  with  organizational  effectiveness,  with  Job  Involve- 
ment (8),  and  with  self-actuallzatlon  (5a,  5b).    Quaiitv  pressure 
encouraged  the  professional  to  satisfy  I  Is  need  for  t  :m'petence  In 
his  work  (U)  through  Increased  effort  and  performance.  Therefore, 
a  Job  design  incorporating  Job  challenge  (enlargement)  Is  approprlt-.te 
for  achieving  Integration  (8)  through  the  medium  oi-"  quality  pressure. 

Of  all  three  presaurea,  time  preaaure  waa  moat  widely  felt,  buc  it 
produced  neither  Job  Involvement  nor  perf ormt  Jice .    It  eroded  the 
Individual's  asseaament  of  hla  own  work  (k)  anci  o-owered  Individual 
effort  and  performance  (5b). 
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Hall,  Douglas      ,  and  Mansfield,  Roger.    "Organizational  and  Individual 
Response  to  External  Stress."    Administrative  Science  Quarterly 
16  (1971):  533-51*7. 

Three  Connecticut  research  and  development  laboratories  were 
studied  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  20-month  period  (1967- 
1969)  during  which  they  underwent  severe  environmentctl  stress 
due  to  decrease* in  available  funding  associated  with  cutbacks 
in  government  resea^^ch  spending,  the  national  economy,  and  (in 
the  case  of  one  company)  mcurket  setbacks.    Group  interviews 
were  conducted  and  questionnaires  administered  to  random  samples 
of  research  professionals  from  the  three  organizations  (N  «  59 
in  1967;  180  in  1969,  including  a  followup  sample  of  31  from 
the  group  tested  in  1967). 

Top  msuiagement  responded  to  pressures  for  reduced  spending  and 
new  fund  sources  by  restructuring  laboratories  for  greater 
control  by  the  peurent  organizations  (increased  organizational 
structure)  and  emphasizing  applied  rather  than  pure  reseeurch. 
All  changes  were  made  by  management  without  consulting  researchers 

(7). 

This  organizational  response  to  stress  resulted  in  researchers 
perceiving  less  opportunity  to  satisfy  needs  in  their  jobs  and 
less  actual  satisfacti<^»  ot  needs.    Decreased  satisfaction  of 
self •actualization  needs  (5)  was  associated  with  Increased 
orgemizational  control  of  projects  (7)  and  decreased  pure 
reseeurch.    Satisfaction  of  needs  for  self-esteem  (1*),  promotion 
(9),  and  pay  and  security  (3)  decreased.    Possibility  of  dismissal 
was  associated  with  lowered  satisfaction  of  security  needs  (3)» 

OrganizationeJL  identification  dropped  (l),  partly  in  the  form 
of  decreased  group  cohesion  (6b).    Researchers  perceived  less 
value  in  communicating  with  others  in  the  organization  and 
prr :ected  their  own  work  ravher  than  sharing  resources  with  other 
pe  ^ple  and  other  departments  (reduced  integration).    The  author 
concludes  that  these  responses  were  related  to  management's 
excluding  researchers  from  organizational  decision-making  (7) 
about  how  to  cope  with  the  stress. 
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Hall,  D,  T, ;  Schneider,  Benjainin;  and  Nygren,  Harold  T,  "Personal 
Factors  in  Organizational  Identification,"  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly  13  (1970):  176-190, 

Questionnaires  were  administered  to  lUl  professional  foresters 
in  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  chosen  at  random  from  a 
listinr,  of  foresters  in  the  eastern  region  of  the  United  States, 
Tlie  sample  included  Forest  Service  members  at  all  levels  of 
organizational  unit  and  all  main  positions  in  the  organizational 
hierarchy.    Positions,  from  lowest  to  highest,  were:  staff 
district,  line  district,  staff  forest,  line  forest,  and  staff 
region.    Forty-nine  of  the  respondents  had  been  in  the  service 
from  one  to  five  years;  57  from  six  to  10  years;  19  from  11-15 
years;  and  17  for  l6  years  or  more. 

Organizational  identification  (8)  in  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  (an  agency  noted  for  its  members'  high  degree  of 
organizational  identification)  was  found  to  increase  over 
time  in  the  course  of  the  career;  the  increase  is  related  to 
growing  commitment  to  public  service,  a  pivotal  goal  of  the 
organization.    Both  the  degree  of  identification  and  its 
importance  to  respondents  are  related  more  strongly  to  tenure 
than  to  position  in  the  organizational  hierarchy;  when  tenure 
was  held  constant,  organizational  position  did  not  relate  to 
identification. 

Other  correlation*^  in  questionnaire  responses  showed  that 
organizational  identification  (8)  was  related  to  satisfaction 
of  the  "higher-order"  needs  for  esteem  (^),  autonomy  (7),  and 
self- fulfillment  (5b;  9).    Service-oriented  personal  traits 
were  apparently  important  in  motivating  individuals  to  join 
the  service  and  to  identify  (8)  strongly  with  the  organization 
and  its  goals.    Those  personal  traits,  and  higher-order  needs, 
are  satisfied  by  identifying  strongly  with  the  service; 
identification  becomes  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  Since 
the  self-identity  and  needs  of  foresters  do  not  change  greatly 
over  time,  it  is  concluded  that  they  enter  the  service  with  self- 
identity  and  needs  congruent  with  the  organization's  goals  and 
are  read;,  to  respond  to  organizational  conditions  that  enhance 
organizational  identification  (8), 

The  study  did  not  attempt  to  test  or  determine  the  organizational 
characteristics  of  the  Forest  Service  that  may  enhance  organiza- 
tional identification  (8), 
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Hall,  Richard  H,    "Intraorganizational  Structural  Variation:  Applica- 
tion of  the  Bureaucratic  Model."    Administrative  Science  Quarterly 
7  (1962):  295-308- 


A  Likert-type  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  random  sample 
of  executives  and  non-executives  from  10  organizations.  Five  of 
the  organizations  were  profit-making;  five  were  governmental  or- 
ganizations. The  focus  of  the  study  was  association  between  the 
degree  of  bureaucratization  and  the  type  of -task  performed.  Two 
different  types  of  tasks  were  defined.  Type  I  and  Type  II. 

It  was  found  that  departments  engaged  in  Type  II  tasks  (tasks 
that  require  social  or  creative  skills,  such  as  research,  sales, 
design,  and  advertising)  were  less  bureaucratically  oriented  in 
regard  to  hierarchy  of  authority  (7),  division  of  labor  (5b;  7), 
and  the  presence  of  external  procedural  specifications  (7)  than 
departments  engaged  in  Type  I  tasks  (tasks  involving  uniform 
events  and  traditional  skills,  such  as  assembly-line  work,  stan- 
dardized administrative  work,  and  clerical  work).    Executives  in 
departments  that  utilized  Type  II  tasks  perceived  themselves  as 
operating  in  a  less  bureaucratic  manner  in  terms  of  emphasis  on 
hierarchy  (7),  division  of  labor  (5b;  7),  procedures  (7),  and 
impersonality  (5^ ) . 
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Hardin,  Einar.    "Characteristics  of  Participants  in  an  Employee 
Suggestion  Han."    Personnel  Psychology  17  (196^^!  289-303. 

The  personal  background,  attitudinal,  and  situational  factors 
associated  with  differential  participation  of  wiiite-collar 
employees  in  a  new  suggestion  plan  (7;  intro.ducec^  into  a 
medium-sized  casualty  insurance  ccMnpauiy  in  tfco  Uuited  States 
were  examined  over  a  nine-month  period.    The  2l8  employees 
were  classified  into  thrae  groups  of  employees:    13^  non- 
participants  who  made  no  suggestions  during  the  nine-month 
period;  49  unawarded  suggestees  vho  made  one  or  more  suggestions 
during  the  period,  all  of  which  were  rejected  by  the 
suggestion  committee;  and  35  award  recipients,  who  made  at 
least  one  suggestion  for  which  the  suggestion  committee  gave 
an  award  during  the  nine-month  period  or  at  a  later  date. 

Working  in  the  home  office,  as  opposed  to  working  in  a  large 
branch  office,  was  shown  to  be  significantly  associated  with 
being  a  "suggester"  (7).    Also,  being  a  member  of  the  middle- 
aged  group  years  old)  was  significantly  associated 
with  being  a  suggester;  this  group  also  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  award  recipients  among  suggesters (7) . 

Nonparticipants    (7)  tended  to  be  those  who  had  worked  fewer 
years  after  leaving  school,  were  more  often  "recent  hires," 
and  expected  to  work  fewer  additional  years  than  the  suggesters. 
Unawarded  suggesters  (7)  tended  to  be  those  who  did  not 
desire  to  transfer  to  another  job  in  the  coonpany  or  elsewhere  (1) 
and  expected  to  hold  better  jobs  than  their  current  ones  (9), 
if  they  were  planning  to  remain  in  the  labor  force  for  five  or 
more  years. 

Being  a  suggester  (7)  was  also  significantly  associated  with 
an  increased  daily  exchange  of  work-related  infomation  with 
a  larger  number  of  co-workers  (6b). 

Among  supervisors  with  a  low  level  of  dogmatism  there  was  a 
lower  proportion  of  nonparticipants  (7)  jtnd  a  higher  level 
of  unawarded  suggesters (7)  than  among  supervisors  with  high 
dogmatism.    Supervisors  who  often  felt  nervous  (2)  and  who 
showed  little  authoritarianism  tended  to  have  a  high  propor- 
tion of  suggesters  (7)  among  their  subordinates.  Supervisors 
%rtio  felt  closer  to  the  people  they  supervised  than  to  their 
own  supervisors  had  a  higher  proportion  of  subordinate 
8Uggestors(7);  however,  those  siipervisors  vho  felt  that  they 
were  part  of  the  work  grovp  they  supervised  had  fewer 
subordinate  suggesters  (7). 
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Harrell,  Thomas  W,    "Differences  Between  Men  in  Big  and  Small  Business. 
Personnel  Psychology  2k  (1971): 

In  a  follow-up  study  of  male  graduates  of  Stanford  University  with 
masters'  degrees  in  business  administration,  a  questionnaire  and 
analysis  of  documents  and  records  were  used  to  compare  223  who 
were  working  as  managers  in  large  (over  1,000  employees)  businesses 
with  92  who  were  working  as  managers  in  small  businesses  (\mder 
1,000  employees). 

Working  in  a  small  business  was  found  to  be  associated  with  a 
higher  present  income  and  increase  in  compensation  (3)  than  was 
working  in  a  large  business. 
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"^^.'.m'"'^  2"  '^^^^"S^^.  C.  Russell.    "Improving  Conanunication 

An  experiment  in  using  laboratory  (experience-based)  education 
to  improve  conmiunication  in  a  managerial  work  group  and 
thereby  enhance  task  effectiveness  was  carried  out  with  key 
managers  in  the  corporate  services  (research  support)  group 
of  a  large    organization.    Participants  were  all  members  of 
the  Corporate  Services  Committee  on  Operations  Management 
(COSCOM):  the  vice  president  and  15  division  directors  who 
report  to  him.    Prior  to  the  experiment,  most  COSCOM  members 
had  participated  in  an  "unfreezing"  experience  involving  T- 
groups.    Design  of  the  experimert  proceeded  from  consultant 
interviews  with  all  COSCOM  members  concerning  company  problems; 
intense  conmiunication  problems  were  found  to  exist  between 
COSCOM  division  directors  and  the  COSCOM  vice  president. 

Interviews  with  participants  and  counts  of  memoranda  sent  by 
the  vice  president  indicated  that  the  experimental  session 
was  associated  with  a  changed  communication  pattern  between 
COSOOM  members  and  the  vice  president  (6b),  involving  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  memoranda  issued  by  the  vice  president,  from 
5b(  ^n  the  six-month  period  prior  to  the  experiment  to  177  in 
the  period  from  six  to  twelve  months  after  the  experiment. 
Subordinates  indicated  in  interviews  conducted  one  year 
after  the  experiment  that  they  felt  closer  emotionally  to 
the  vice  president  (6b)  and  that  the  value  of  the  experiment 
was  high.    Persons  whose  memos  were  actually  discussed  in  the 
experiment,  however    ~  those  who  had  a  confrontation  with 
the  vice  president  in  the  training  experience  ~  viewed  the 
experience  and  results  differently  from  those  who  did  not: 
those  who  had  the  confrontation  saw  a  greater  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  communications  (memoranda)  issuing  from  the 
vice  president,  as  well  as  increased  contact  and  greater  close- 
ness with  the  vice  president  (6b)  and  also  saw  the  training 
experience  as  having  greater  overjQl  value. 

The  vice  president  perceived  that  -the  experiment  had  improved 
conmiunication  between  himself  and  his  subordinates  (6b)  and 
that  expectations  were  more  clearly  communicated  (6b;  7, 
managers  initiate  more  contacts,  risk  is  shared,  subordinates 
more  often  carry  out  solutions).    The  vice  president,  however, 
perceived  more  face-to-face  contact  with  subordinates  (6b) 
than  the  majority  of  subordinates  perceived. 
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Hazlehurst,      J.;  Bradbury,  R.  J.;  and  CorlettyE.  N.    "A  Comparison 
of  the  Skills  of  Machinists  on  Numerically-Controlled  and 
Conventional  Machines."    Occupational  Psychology  U3  (1969): 
169-182. 

This  study  compared  the  skill  requirements  of  numericaULly-^ ' 
controlled  (NC)  and  conventional  machine  tools  for  eight 
pairs  of  Jobs  in  four  companies.    It  is  concluded  that  while 
NC  tools  reduce  physical  effort  (6a), demand  for  motor  skills 
(^b)|and  the  number  of  decisions  an  operator  is  required  to 
nake  (7 )t these  new  machines  involve  an   appreciable  increase 
in  demand  for  perceptual  skills  (^bf  machine  monitoring  and 
controlling),  and  conceptual  skills  (^b),such  as  interpretation 
of  drawings,  instructions,  and  calculations. 

These  authors  adso  note  that  although  the  results  reported 
above  are  reasonably  clear  in  the  sample  they  observed,  the 
skill  profiles  derived  reveal  that  the  profile  configurations 
for  the  NC  Jobs  frequently  have  more  in  common  with  the  Jobs 
they  replace  than  with  other  NC  machines.    The  authors  ascribe 
part  of  this  variance  in  skills  profiles  to  manageriatl  assmptions. 
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Heller,  Frank  A.    "Participation,  Managerial  Decision-Making,  and 
Situational  Variables."    Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 
Performance  k  (1969):    227-21*1 . 

Two  hundred  and  three  subjects—senior  managers  and  first-  and 
second-line  supervisors  in  15  large  West  Coast  companies,  and 
student  leaders  from  a  large  university—reported  on  their 
decision  behavior  by  questionnaire  and  discussion. 

For  the  three  groups  of  industrial  leaders,  the  higher  the  leader 
was  in  the  organizational  authority  hierarchy,  the  less  centralized 
was  his  decision-making  (7,  more  subordinate  influence  on  decisions) 
Industrial  leaders,  however,  tended  to  be  less  permissive  in  their 
decision-making  than  student  leaders. 

For  student  leaders,  the  preferred  decision  style  was  Joint  Decision 
making  (7,  consensus  formation  with  subordinate  participation); 
for  senior  managers.  Prior  Consultation  (7,  decision  made  only 
after  consultation  with  one  or  more  subordinates);  for  second- 
line  supervisors.  Prior  Consultation  and  Own  Decision  with 
Explanation  (Own  Decision  =  decisions  made  without  prior  sub- 
ordinate consult at ion, but  formal  post-decision  explanation  of 
reasons  given  to  subordinates);  for  first-line  supervisors.  Own 
Decision  with  Explanation. 

Among  the  senior  managers,  functional  specialization  was  also 
related  to  style  of  decision  making:    production  and  finance 
managers  tended  to  use  centralized  decision  styles  (less 
subordinate  influence  -  7);  nonspecialized  "general"  managers 
and  personnel  managers  were  most  permissive  (7),  and  managers 
of  purchasing  and  sales  units  were  intermediate. 

When  the  span  of  control  was  large,  both  senior  managers  and 
second-line  supervisors  tended  to  centralize  decisions. 

For  first  and  second-line  supervisors,  longer  tenure  was  as- 
sociated with  greater  tendency  to  shift  from  permissive  to 
directive  decision  procedures.    By  contrast,  senior  managers 
tended  to  delegate  decisions  to  subordinates  increasingly  as 
the  managers'  length  of  tenure  increased. 
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Heller,  Prank  A.    Managerial  Decision  Making;    A  Study  of  Leadership 

Styles  and  Pover  Sharing  Among  Senior  Managers*  London:  Tavistock 
Publications,  1971. 


(See  abstract  of  Heller,  Frank  A.,  "Research  on  Skill  Utilization, 
Decision-Making  and  Job  Satisfaction,"    unpublished,  April  1972, 
for  annotation. ) 
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Herzberg,  Frederick.  "The  Motivation  to  Work  among  Finnish 

Supervisors."    Personnel  Psychology  l8  (I965):  393-U02. 

Thio  study  was  conducted  vith  the  organizational  assistance 
of  th*  Research  Institute  of  the  School  of  Socied  Science 
in  Tampere,  Finland  and  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Super- 
vision in  Helsinki.    The  139  subjects  of  the  investi- 
gation completed  a  questionnaire  containing  a  transla- 
tion of  an  interview  that  was  used  with  a  sample  of 
accountants  and  engineers  in  Pittsburg  industry  in 
the  original  study.    It  was  possible  to  obtain  a  wide 
cross-section  of  Finnish  industry,  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
jects were  lower-level  supervisors  participating  in  a 
managerial  development  conference  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Supervision  for  its  client 
companies.    A  previous  pilot  study  with  Finnish  Engineers 
in  three  large  companies  in  Tampere  served  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation  and  to  smooth  out  the  other 
difficulties  encountered  in  cross-cultural  investigations. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  practically  identical  to  the 
original  case.    With  respect  to  the  factors  themselves, 
five  of  the  six  motivators  were  found  to  be  significantly 
unidirectional  in  the  predicted  direction  of  positive 
feelings  at  work.    Specifically,  work  interest,  achieve- 
ment, recognition  for  achievement  (U),  responsibility  (7)» 
and  advancement  (^)  were  all  significantly  associated 
with  positive  feelings  at  work  (8).    On  the  other  hand, 
80  percent  of  the  events  describing  dissatisfaction 
stemmed  from  the  hygiene  factors.  Specifically, 
supervision,  company  policy  and  administration,  working 
conditions  (6a),  and  interpersonal  relations  with 
peers  (6b)  were  all  significantly  associated  with 
dissatisfying  work  experiences  (l). 
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Herzherp,  Frederick,    "One  More  Time:    How  Do  You  Motivate  Bnployees/' 
Harvard  Business  Review  ( January-Febriiary,  1963):  53-62. 

The  failure  of  various  management  attempts  to  "motivate"  em- 
ployees are  described,  including  reducing  time  spent  at  work, 
raising  wages,  fringe  benefits,  human  relations  and  sensitiv- 
ity training,  communications.  Job  participation,  and  employee 
coimseling.    The  author  argues  that  the  absence  of  "hygiene" 
factors  such  as  good  supervisor -employee  relations  and  liberal 
fringe  benefits  can  make  a  worker  unhappy,  but  their  presence 
will  not  motivate  him.    In  support  of  these  contentions,  a 
study  is  cited  involving  Job  enrichment  . 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were  the  stockholder  correspondents 
employed  by  a  very  large  corporation.    The  correspondents  were 
selected  and  highly  trained,  and  their  ta«k  was  seemingly  complex 
and  challenging.    Indexes  of  Job  attitudes  and  performance, 
however,  were  low,  and  exit  interviews  confirmed  that  the  challenge 
of  the  Job  existed  only  as  words.    A  Job  enrichment  project  was 
initiated  as  an  experiment  with  one  group^ designated  am  "achiev- 
ing" tmit.    A  control  group  continued  to  do  its  Job  in  the  tradi- 
tional way.    Two  other  "uncommitted"  groups  wera  used  to  determine 
whether  attitudes  changed  merely  because  employees  sensed  that 
the  company  was  paying  more  attention  to  them. 

In  the  achieving  xinit,  in  which  Job  enrichment  was  instituted 
in  a  form  that  removed  some  controls  while  retaining  accountability 
(7),  increased  accountability  of  individuals  for  their  own  work, 
gave  each  person  a  complete  natural  xmit  of  work  (e.g.,  module 
or  area),  granted  additional  Job  authority  and  Job  freedom  (7), 
made  periodic  reports  available  to  the  worker  himself  rather 
than  to  the  supt -visor,  introduced  new  and  more  difficult  tasks 
(5&)>  and  assigned  individuals  specific  or  specialized  tasks, 
enabling  them  to  become  experts  (5a),  there  were  changes  that 
contrasted  with  the  control  group.    The  achieving  unit  had  lower 
absenteeism  (l)  and^ subsequently,  a  much  higher  rate  of  promotion 
(9)»    Members  of  the  Job  enrichment  unit  also  out-performed  their 
control  counterparts  and  indicated  a  significant  increase  in 
liking  for  their  Jobs  (8);  Job  attitudes  also  became  much  Bore 
positive  (8). 
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Hickson,  D.  J.    "Motives  of  Workpeople  Who  Restrict  Their  Output." 
Occupational  Psychology  35  (I96I):  111-121. 

"Open"  participant  observation,  attitude  interviews  with  workers, 
supervisors,  and  line  managers,  and  analysis  of  factory  records 
were  used  in  an  iS-month  study  of  a  group  of  semiskilled  machine 
workers  (N  =  18)  in  a  British  mass-production  engineering  factory. 
The  worker  group  was  split  into  three  sub-groups  of  six  men  each, 
working  eight-hour  shifts,  round-the-clock,  on  the  same  equipment. 

Hie  study  confirmed  that  the  machine-workers  engaged  in  group 
restriction  of  output,  maintaining  a  "ceiling"  output  of  6,000 
components  per  man  per  shift.    The  "ceiling"  was  never  exceeded 
by  any  member  of  the  group,  despite  the  organization's  official 
system  of  financial  reward  through  individual  payment  by  results 
and  management's  known  desire  for  greater  production  to  meet 
expanding  sales.    (The  machines  were  not  designed  with  any  set 
maximum  speed.)    This  group  norm  of  restriction  of  output  was 
found  to  be  associated  with  the  organization's  earnings 
potential  system  (3)*    The  system  was  based  on  time  study,  a 
"standard  Time,"  and  a  union-negotiated  cash  rate  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  "Standatrd  Minutes"  allowed  for  a  prescribed  quantity 
of  components;  the  more  S.  M. 's  allowed,  the  higher  and  quicker 
the  potential  earnings.    Hie  machine-worker  group,  however,  was 
on  a  Standard  Time  designated  as  temporary  6Jid  therefore  subject 
to  alteration    at  the  discretion  of  management.    Under  this 
arrangement,  management  then  changed  the  method  of  work;  this 
change  forewarned  the  men  that  the  earnings  potential  (3)  of 
their  Jobs  was  no  longer  secure,  since  the  Standard  Time  would 
eventually  be  revised.    The  group's  response  to  this  uncertainty 
in  earnings  potential  (3,  \incertainty  about  continuance  of 
existing  "effort-bargain";?,  managerial  discretionary  power  over 
incentive  system)  was  to  establish  and  adhere  to  the  group 
output  ceiling. 

Also  associated  with  the  group  norm  of  a  ceiling  on  output  was 
the  workers'  belief  that  men  on  similar  work  shoiild  get  similar 
pay,  although  some  of  the  machines  performed  better  than  others 
and  men  were  permanently  allocated  to  machines,  which  gave  some 
workers  a  built-in  advantage  or  disatdvantage.    The  output  ceiling 
restrained  disparities  in  wage  packets  within  a  ranp:e  couDarable 
with  the  groi^p's  egalitarian  ethic  and  avoided  trouble  between 
workers  (6b).    By  limiting  competition,  the  restriction  on  output 
increased  opportunities  for  mutual  cooperation  (6b):    &  worker 
who  was  having  a  trouble-free  run  on  "good"  machines  and  woixld 
easily  attain  ceiling  output  would  typically  spend  time  helping 
another  man  (6b)  who  had  encoiintered  mechanical  faults.  By 
inhibiting  the  competitive  drive  (6b)  and  facilitating  informal 
cooperation  and  social  interaction  on  the  Job  (6b),  the  output 
restriction  increased  social  rewards  of  the  Job  (6b). 
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"Motives  of  Workpeople  Who  Restrict  Their  Output" 
(Continued) 

When  re-timing  of  the  Job  finally  occxirred,  a  Standard  Time 
revision  and  a  modification  of  the  payment  system  (3)  were 
negotiated t  making  it  necessary  for  the  men  to  produce  more 
to  attain  their  previous  ceiling  earnings.    Production  rose 
initially,  but  ultimately  a  new,  slightly  higher  output  ceiling 
was  established:    7,000  components  per  shift  instead  of  6,000. 
It  was  determined  that  even  with  past  insecurity  over  the  effort- 
bargain  (3)  removed,  the  group  maintained  the  restriction  of 
output  in  order  to  continue  the  associated  social  satisfactions 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  informal  interaction  (6b). 
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Hinkle,  Lawrence  E. ,  Jr.;  Whitney,  Holland  L. ;  Lehman,  Edward  W,; 
Dunn,  Jasies;  Benjamin,  Bry;  King,  Robert;  Plakun,  Ai-lene;  and 
Flehinger,  Betty.    "Occupation,  Education,  and  Coronary  Heart 
Disease."    Science  l6l  (1968):  238-2!*5. 

A  five-year  survey  of  relationships  between  occupation,  education, 
and  coronary  heart  disease  was  carried  out  among  269 J55  mec 
employed  by  the  Bell  System  Opera<;ing  Companies,  units  of  a 
nationwide  industrial  network.    M^jdical  data  prc/ided  by  the 
company  and  reviewed  since  19ta  by  physicif^ns  and  other 
investigators  were  cross-tabuli;:ted  against  variables  of 
amount  and  type  of  education,  organizational  level  of  subject, 
organizational  mobility  as  measured  by  length  of  time  at  present 
organizational  level,  number  of  departments  in  i^ic'u  subject 
worked  during  career,  and  number  of  Bell  System  companies  in 
i^ich  subject  served  during  career.    The  sample  included 
executives,  managers,  supervisors,  foremen,  and  workmen  (skilled 
and  others)  at  eight  hierarchical  levels,  with  and  without 
college  education,  aged  30  to  60-and-over. 

Results  indicated  that  men  who  attain  highest  levels  of  manage- 
ment do  not  as  a  group  have  a  higher  risk  of  coronary  hea.  % 
disease  (2)  than  men  who  remain  at  lower  organizational  levelr. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  men  who  have  high  levels  of  responsibility, 
who  have  been  promoted  rapidly,  frequently,  or  recently,  or  who 
are  transferred  to  new  companies  have  any  added  risk  of  coronary 
heart  disease.    Men  who  entered  the  organization  with  a  college 
degree,  however,  had  a  lower  attack  rate,  death  rate,  and 
disability  rate  for  coronary  heart  dieease  (2)  at  every  age,  ?n 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  in  all  departments  of  the 
organization  than  men  who  entered  without  a  college  degree 
The  difference  in  risk  appears  to  exist  at  the  time  the  men  are 
hired  and  to  be  the  result  of  biological  differences  between 
college  and  no-college  men, related  te  differences  in  social  and 
economic  backgrounds  and  associated  with  eating  and  smc^iag 
habits. 
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.ter,  Harriets    "Attitudes  towards  Einployee  Participation  in  Com- 
pcuiy  Decision-making  Processes,"    Hiiman  Relations  l8  (1965): 
297-322, 

The  material  for  this  study  consisted  of  replies  to  86  questions, 
answered  in  1962  by  1^123  non-supervisory  employees  in  I8  estab- 
lishments in  Oslo,    Of  these  I8  establishments,  10  are  factories 
with  100-1*00  employees,  drawn  at  random  from  55  firms  in  Oslo  of 
that  size;  7  are  larger  insurance  companies  in  Oslo;  1  is  a 
large-scale  industrial  establishment.    The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  determine  attitudes  toward  employee  participation  in  com- 
pany decision- naking  processes. 

Study  results  indicated  that  78  percent  of  the  blue-collar 
workers  and  59  percent  of  the  white-collar  workers  felt  that 
employees  did  not  participate  sufficiently  in  decisions  that 
concern  the  management  of  the  establishments  as  a  whole  (7)» 
Also,  between  56  and  67  percent  of  both  blue-  and  white-collar 
workers  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  participate  more  in  deci- 
sions that  directly  concerned  their  own  work  and  working  condi- 
tions (7),    A  mean  of  76,6  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  indus- 
trial firms  wanted  more  Joint  decision-making  (7)»    Among  the 
insurauice  company  employees,  62,7  percent  wanted  more  Joint 
decision-making  (7)* 

Interest  in  Joint  decision-snaking  (7)  was  more  widespread  among 
those  over  23  years  old,  with  greater  seniority  and  more  skills, 
than  among  those  under  23  years  old,  with  less  seniority  and 
fewer  skills.    Employees  with  white-collar  background  were  as 
positive  toward  Joint  decision-making  (7)  as  were  those  with  a 
working-class  beujkground, 

Elnployees  who  lacked  interest  in  Joint  decision-making  were  more 
interested  in  changes  that  would  bring  about  better  physical  sur- 
roundings (6a)  and  more  opportunities  for  promotion  (9)»    On  the 
other  hand,  employees  who  were  interested  in  Joint  decision-mak- 
ing were  more  interested  in  cheuiges  that  would  bring  about  better- 
organized  work  and  better  cooperation  between  workers  and  manage- 
ment (6b), 

Breaking  down  the  employees*  personal  needs  for  participation  into 
three  categories,  the  uninterested  (7)  were  generally  young  women 
who  were  less  qualified  and  had  been  with  the  firm  for  a  relatively 
short  time.    The  Job-influence  interest  group  (7)  consisted  of  a 
larger  amd  more  heterogenous  category  of  employees,  comprising  all 
age  groups,  men  and  women,  more-  and  less-skilled.    The  management- 
influence  interest  group  (7)  were  mostly  white-collar,  above  23 
years  of  age,  mostly  meu,  frequently  belonging  to  the  most  highly- 
skilled  non-supervisory  staff,  and  often  had  been  with  the  firm  for 
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Ii^liSr?r"=«:S?"  ^""'^  P-tloipatl„„  1„  company  c«i.lon- 
(Continued) 

more  than  two  years.    Finally,  both  blue-  and  white-collar 
employees  were  more  strongly  associated  with  the  management- 
influence  group  than  the  Job-influence  group,  with  which,  in  turn, 
both  groups  associated  more  strongly  than  with  the  uninterested 
group  in  the  areas  of  desiring  completely  independent  work  (7;  5b), 
accepting  a  superior  position  (9),  feeling  that  they  covdd 
definitely  manage  more  difficult  work  (5a),  feeling  identity 
with  the  compcny  (8)  and  interest  in  problem  areas  of  the  company 
(8).    Attitudes  of  acceptance  toward  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
work  were  mostly  associated  with  management -influence  interested 
.7)  blue-collar  workers  and  Job-influence-interested  (7)  as  well 
as  management-influence-interested  (7)  white-collar  workers. 
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House,  Robert  J.    "Managerial  Reactions  to  Two  Methods  of  Management 
Training,"    Personnel  Psychology  l8  (I965):  311-319. 

Managerial  reactions  to  leader-centered  and  student-centered 
management  development  training  methods  were  compared,  using 
both  an  open-ended  interview  and  a  formal  questionnaire  to 
gather  data.    Managers'  opinions  concerning  optimum  teaching 
methods  are  also  reported. 

Contrary  to  previous  research,  none  of  the  hypotheses  tested 
were  found  to  differentiate  between  the  two  training  methods 
to  any  significant  degree.    Program  participcmts  did  not  state 
that  they  possessed  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  main  points 
(5a)  made  by  the  leader-centered  instructor  than  of  those  made 
by  the  student-centered  instructor. 
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House,  Robert  J.;  Filley,  Alan  C. ;  and  Kerr,  Steven.    "Relation  of 
Leader  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  to  R  and  D 
Subordinates'  Satisfaction."    Administrative  Science  Quarterly 
16  (1971):  19-30. 

Job  description.  Job  expectation,  and  leader  behavior  question- 
naires were  administered  to  a  random  sample  of  U36  engineers 
and  technicians,  stratified  by  organizational  level,  in  the 
reseetrch,  development,  and  design  departments  of  three  large 
organizations,  to  explore  possible  relationships  between  leader 
consideration  (a  supportive,  expressive  leadership  style)  or 
initiating  structure  (an  instrumented.,  task-oriented  leadership 
style) and  satisfaction  of  subordinates'  role  expectations. 

There  was  a  positive  relationship  between  perceived  leader 
consideration  (7;  6b)  and  satisfaction  of  role  expectations  in 
areas  of  attitudes  toward  the  organization  and  management  (8), 
liking  the  work,  chances  for  advancement  (9)»  pay  and  Job  security 
(3)»  respondent's  Job  as  compared  with  Jobs  of  friends  (U), 
Job  freedom  (7),  and  family  attitudes  toward  respondent's  Job 
(11).    Correlations  varied  among  the  three  companies  and  were 
lowest  for  a  company  that  was  a  defense  contractor;  formalization 
of  task  assignments  by  specifications  of  contracts  may  constrain 
effects  of  relationship  between  leader  behavior  and  role  satisfaction. 

Unexpectedly,  initiating  structure  (7;  6b)  was  also  positively 
related  to  role  st^tisfaction  in  aureas  of  attitudes  toward  company 
(8),  advancement  (9),  Job  freedom  (7),  Job  security  (3),  and 
family  attitudes  (11 )  when  high  consideration  was  also  present. 
The  positive  relationships  between  structure  and  role  satisfaction 
may  be  associated  with  the  professional  background  of  the  sample 
(engineers  and  technicians),  whose  training  and  higher  occupational 
status  may  be  connected  with  preference  for  an  ordered  environment. 
The  intrinsic  interest  and  enjoyment  of  high-occupation-level  Jobs 
may  also  relate  to  favorable  response  to  initiating  structure. 
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House,  Robert  J,,  and  Rizzo,  John  R.    "Role  Conflict  and  Ambiguity  as 
Critical  Variables  in  a  Model  of  Organizational  Behavior/'  Orj^;^ 
ganizational  Behavior  axid  Human  Performance  7  (1972):  U67-505. 

A  model  of  organizational  behavior  vas  developed  from  theory  research 
and  interpretation  of  findings  from  interviews  with  65  members  of 
a  large,  heavy-equipment  manufacturing  company,  including  nine  vice- 
presidents  and  56  quasi-professional  and  managerial  employees 
selected  by  the  vice-presidents,  35  of  them  in  supervisory  or  man- 
agerial  positions,  the  others  in  engineering,  research,  or  staff 
groups.    The  firm  was  then  characterized  on  the  basis  of  these  pre- 
liminary interview  findings  and  in  terms  of  current  theory.  Sub- 
sequently, a  survey  instrument  consisting  of  several  questionnaires 
was  administered  to  a  35  percent  sample  (N  =  200  —  more  than  90 
percent  voluntary  i)articipation)  of  e^xempt  managerial  and  profes- 
sional-technical employees.    Ret-ults  of  the  questionnaire  confirmed 
interview  findings  that  a  stress  climate  existed  in  the  company. 
In  the  organization  studied  (a  stress  situation),  supportive  team- 
oriented  employee-centered  supervision  (6b)  and  supportive  employee- 
centered  organizational  practices  were  positively  correlated  with 
employee  satisfaction  in  the  aureas  of  advancement  opportunity  (9)» 
autoncxny  (7),  Job  security  (3),  pay  (3),  recognition  (U),  social 
environment  (6b),  adeq\iacy  of  authority  (7)^  and  intrinsic  Job 
features.    The  relationships  between  supportive  leader  behavior  (6b) 
and  these  satisfaction  measures  (9»7»3,^,6b)  were  slightly  and  con- 
sistently greater  than  the  relationship  between  supportive  organ- 
izational practices  and  those  measures,  indicating  the  importance 
of  effective  supervisory  behavior  even  when  organizational  practices, 
policies,  and  procedures  are  supportive. 

Both  supervisory  and  organizational  supportiveness  were  negatively 
related  to  employee  perceptions  of  anxiety-stress,  including  general 
fatigue  and  uneasiness  (2),  and  with  propensity  to  leave  the  organ- 
ization (1). 

Organizational  formalization  practices  (organizational  formalization, 
planning  activity,  provision  for  horizontal  comm\mication,  selection 
based  on  ability,  and  adherence  to  chain  of  command)  and  task- 
oriented  leadership  (6b,  leader  structure  and  standards-setting) 
were  negatively  correlated  with  role  conflict  (7»  employee  per- 
ception of  having  to  do  things  that  should  be  done  differently, 
having  to  "buck"  a  rule  or  policy  in  order  to  carry  out  an  assign- 
ment, and  receiving  incompatible  requests  from  two  or  more  people) 
and  role  ambiguity  (7»  deficiencies  in  the  existence  or  clarity  of  * 
behavioral  requirements  that  define  role  behavior,  and  predictability 
of  the  ou^come.Jif  one's  behavior).    Role  conflict  and  ambiguity  (7)» 
in  turn,  were  negatively  correlated  with  perceptions  of  organizational 
effectiveness  and  satisfaction  in  areas  of  advancement  opportunity 
(9),  autonomy  (7),  Job  security  (3),  pay  (3),  recognition  (U), 
80ci6d  environir.ent  (6b),  adequacy  of  authority  (7)»  and  intrinsic  Job 
features,  but  were  positively  correlated  with  anxiety  (2)  and  pro- 
pensity to  leave  (l).    The  correlations  between  role  conflict  and 
Q  satisfaction  (9,7»3,U,6b)  and  anxiety  (3)  however,  were  weaker  than 

the  others. 
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Indik,  Bernard  P.  "The  Relationship  between  Organization  Size  and 

Supervision  Ratio."  Administrative  Science  Quarterly  9  (196U): 
301-312 • 

Data  were  collected  from  the  records  of  five  different  types  of 
organizations  in  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  or- 
ganization size  and  supervision  ratio.    The  sample  of  organiza- 
tions consisted  of  32  package  delivery  stations,  36  automobile 
sales  dealerships,  12  voJ.unteer  fire  companies,  28  nonpartisan 
political  organization  chapters,  axid  eight  industrial  labor 
union  locals.    For  the  purposes  of  the  study,  supervision  ratio 
was.  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  supervisors  to  the 
total  number  of  members,  supervisors  including  only  those  indi- 
viduals whose  functional  role  involved  mainly  direcx;  inter- 
personal supervision  or  key  organizational  administrative  deci- 
sion-making and  excluding  those  non-rank-and-f ile  personnel 
higher  in  the  organization  who  were  serving  mainly  clerical 
functions. 

The  stud:  indicated  that  in  each  of  the  sets  of  organizations, 
as  the  size  of  the  local  organizational  unit  increased,  the 
supervision  ratio  declined  (7). 
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Indik^  Bernard  P,    "Organization  Size  and  Member  Participation/' 
Human  Relations  l8  (1965):  339-350- 

Organizational  records  and  questionnaire  measxires  were  used  as 
soiirccs  of  data  for  all  of  the  veuriatles  in  each  of  the  sets 
of    organizations  studied:       32  package  delivery  organizations, 
36  automobile  sales  dealership  organizations,  and  28  volunteury- 
membership  educational-political  organizations. 

Results  shoved  that  organization  size  has  a  significant  negative 
relationship  to  perceived  member  peurticipation  (7).    Other  associ- 
ations revealed  by  the  study  provide  some  indication  of  the  reasons 
larger  organization  size  leads  to  decreased  member  participation • 
In  leurger  organizations  there  are  more  potential  and  necesseury 
communication  linkages  among  the  members,  and  adeqxiate  commiin- 
ication  is,  therefore,  leas  likely  to  be  achieved  (6b),    This,  - 
in  turn,  reduces  the  level  of  interpersonal    attraction  among 
the  members  (6b),  which  reduces  the  level  of  peurticipation  (?)• 
This  chain  of  consequences  was  found  to  occxir  in  all  three  types 
of  organizations. 

Among  delivery  organizations  and  automobile  dealerships,  large 
organizations  were  foimd  to  be  associated  with  increased  special- 
ization, which  resulted  in  less  satisfying  Jobs  that,  in  txirn, 
resulted  in  less  peurticipation  (7).    In  delivery  organizations 
only,  larger  organizations  were  associated  with  inflexible  bxireau- 
cratic  rules  and  regulations,  which,  in  turn,  were  associated 
with  less  employee  participation  (7). 
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Inkeles,  Alex*    "Making  Men  Modern:    On  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  Individual  Change  in  Six  Developing  Countries."  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  75  (1969);  208-225.   

A  questionnaire  survey  of  6,000  craf^.saen,  cultivators,  and 
industrial  workers  was  conducted  in  government  and  privately- 
owned  organizations  in  Argentina,  Chile,  India,  Israel, 
Nigeria,  and  East  Pakistan. 

Results  indicated  that  occupational  experience  in  large- 
scale  organizations,  especially  in  factory  work,  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  teaching  workers  to  behave  in 
the  patterns  of  "modern  men":    to  be  open  to  new  experience, 
independent  of  parental  authority  (11 ),  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  civic  affairs  (lOc).    The  process  of  rapid  socio- 
cultural  change  in  work  life  did  not  lead  to  undue  strain  (2). 
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Ivancerich,  John  M. ,  and  Donnelly,  Jaaes  H.    ^Leader  Influence  and 
Performance."    Personnel  Psychology  23  (1970):  539-5U9. 

Utilizing   a  questionnaire  and  reriev  of  documents  and  records 
of  39^  salesmen  working  in  31  different  sales  branches  of  a  large, 
prirately^-ovned  food  products  corporation,  it  was  found  that 
salesmen's  perception  of  their  branch  manager's  influence  as 
referent  (i.e.,  the  extent  to  \rtiich  salesmen  comply  with  branch 
manager's  directires  because  they  respect  and  like  him)  was  as« 
sociated  vith  a  decrease  in  non-participation  performance 
measures  (1,  excused  and  unexcused  absenteeism),  but  there  vas 
no  relation  between  perceived  basis  for  power  (i.e. ,  either 
referent,  expert,  incremental,  legitimate,  or  reward/coercive) 
and  turnover  (l). 
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Jaeggi,  Urs,  and  Wiedemann,  Herbert.    "The  Impact  on  Managers  and 
Clerks  in  West  German  Industry  and  Coamerce,"    In  Office 
Automation:    Administrative  and  Human  Problems,  edited  by 
W.  H.  Scott,  pp.  69-89.    Paris:    Organization  for  Economic  Cooperatic 
and  Development,  1965. 

This  study  took  an  overview  of  the  effects  of  a  change  to  an 
EDP  (electro  data  processing)  system  for  information  handling 
in  vai-io'cs  German  manufacturing  and  commercial  firms. 

Due  to  Germany *s  labor  situation, clerks  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  increased  automation  resulting  in  unemployment  (3). 
However,  transfers  do  occwr,  and  some  employees  miss  their 
familiar  surroundings  when  they  have  to  work  in  a  new  depart- 
ment (60.).    Automation  results  in  further  education  (5a)  being 
a  prerequisite  for  advancement  (9)  ^nJL  o-lr.o    results  in 
better  pay  thanV:orresponding;s!lots  in  the  traditional  sector 
(3).    When  automation  leads  to  "less  important  work"  (i.e., 
where  change  is  in  number  of  transactions  processed, and  control 
is  reduced  to  eye  control  only)  clerks  perceive  a  decline  in 
self-esteem  (U).    Automation  allows  for  a  change  in  emphasis 
so  that  in  certain  jobs  (i.e.,  banks ),more  time  can  be  devoted 
to  interactions  with  customers  (6b).    When  automation  leaves 
more  time  for  technical  analysis,  the  job  change  is  seen  as 
representing  an  increase  in  prestige  (U).    However,  with  the 
automation  take-over,  wvarvy  clerks  feel  that  their  previous 
knowledge  is  no  longer  necessary  (5b).    However,  in  time  most 
clerks  feel  that  the  automated  system  allowed  them  to  learn  a 
whole  new  system  of  tKiAfeiA^  (5a). 

Automation  creates  new  "functional  work  relations"  (6b);  the 
managers  and  employees  of  the  new  staff  function  have  to  main- 
tain close  contact  with  traditional  managers  and  employees. 

Automation  experts  have  a  powerful  position  in  relation  to 
top  management  (7)  because  of  their  special  knowledge. 

Automation,  which  can  result  in  re-cdlocation  (6b)  can  thus  cause 
feelings  of  lack  of  control  and  self-respect  (7;  U). 

After  the  changeover,  managerial  staff  find  that  they  are  able 
to  intervene  only  in  operations  not  lending  themselves  to 
programming  (7). 

Due  to  automation,  managers  must  be  prepared  to  acquire  much 
more  knowledge  (5a)  than  previously,  and  they  are  required  to 
use  this  knowledge  to  a  greater  extent  (5b). 
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Jezernick,  Misha  D,    "Changes  in  the  Hierarchy  of  Motivational 
Factors  and  Social  Values  in  Slovenian  Industry Journal 
of  Social  Issues  2U  (April,  1968):  103-111. 

In  Slovenia,  one  of  the  most  industriiJLized  states  in  the 
Federal  SocicJList  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  a  panel  study  was  con- 
ducted in  i960,  1962,  and  1961* »    using  forced-choice  pair-com- 
parisons of  statements  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  a 
number  of  factors  affecting  working  conditions •    The  subjects 
were  1,200  rank-and-file  workers  from  15  Slovenian  factories. 

Workers  of  peasant  origin  —  those  who  were  only  recently  ur- 
banized or  who  were  still  leading  a  part-worker,  part-peasant 
life  ~  ranked  "co-workers"  (6b)  as  the  most  important  factor  in 
working  conditions.    Workers  of  artisan  or  worker  origin  gave 
less  importance  to  co-workers  among  the  factors.    All  three  groups 
gave  an  extremely  low  ranking  to  the  factor  " self -management ," 
defined  as  real  opportunity  to  take  part  in  managerial  decision- 
making processes  (7);  in  all  worker  subgroups  (classified  by  sex, 
queaification,  formal  education,  or  tenure),  self -management  was 
ranked  lowest,  and  there  were  no  significant  differences  among  the 
groups.    These  findings  are  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  self- 
management  was  given  low  priority  either  because  it  did  not  work 
or  because  the  " self-manager iea  need"  was  inactivated  under  the 
given  circumstances.    The  latter  implication  was  supported  by 
the  finding  ttet  dissatisfaction  with  s?;lf -management  (7)  in  the 
factories  neither  influenced  the  positi:>n  of  the  factor  in  the 
hierarchy  of  importemce  nor  put  more  we.'s^-t  on  it. 

During  the  period  of  the  study  (196O-6I4),  ehangrs  in  the  society  ~ 
modernization,  increased  standard  of  livJ^ng,  and  a  move  away  from 
the  revolutionsu:^  society,  to  a  consmer  one       w^re  associated 
with  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  "wages"  (3)  and 
decreased  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  work.    Neither  actxial  in- 
comes nor  "aspired  incomes"  (3)  determined  how  workers  ranked 
the  importance  of  wages  (3);  the  determining  factor  was  the  degree 
to  which  income  aspirations  (3)  were  fulfilled.    Aspirations  (3, 
estimations  of  what  a  fair  wage  should  be)  depended  on  pltuined 
purchases  (lOa).    Planned  purchases,  in  turn,  depended  on  fact<"  y 
location:    workers  in  factories  in  rural  or  isolated  areas  had 
lower  aspirations  than  workers  in  factories  in  urban  areas. 
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Johnson,  Paul  V,,  and  Marcrum,  Robert  }{•    "Perceived  Diff iciencies 
in  Individual  Need  Fulfillment  of  Career  Army  Officers," 
Journal  of  Ar)nlied  Psycholo/y  32  (I968):  h^T^Uei. 

In  armored,  artillery,  and  infantry  branches  of  the  V. 
Army,  271  captains,  I6I4  majors,  and  69  lieutenant  colonels 
were  subjects  of  a  questionnaire  survey  (response  rate:  B?*^). 
All  personnel  were  stationed  in  the  United  States  at  time  of 
study •    For  captains,  mean  a^e  was  P8,  mean  tenure,  five  years; 
for  majors,  mean  a^o  was  35,  mean  tenure,  13  years;  for  lieutenant 
colonels,  mean  a^e  was  hU^  moan  tenure,  ?1  years. 

Results  indicated  that  successively  hif^her  levels  in  the  or|D:ani- 
national  hierarchy  are  seen  as  affordinr;  a  greater  opportunity 
for  the  fulfillment  of  cro  (U,  self-esteem  and  reputation)  and 
self-actualization  (5a,  realizing  full  potential;  5b,  feeling 
of  worthwhile  accomplishment). 
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,  Robert  L. ,  and  Tarmenbaum,  Arnold  S.    "Union  Leadership  and 
Member  Participation."    Personnel  Psychology  10  (1957):  277-292. 

Data  were  collected  on  member  participation  in  four  local  unions 
from  a  representative  sample  of  150  members  in  each  local,  using 
a  paper-and-pencil  questionnaire  employing  fixed-alternative 
responses.    Questionnaire  response  averaged  over  90  perc ^  t.  The 
unions  chosen  for  study  were  of  the  industrial  type,  within  a 
size  range  of  350-850  members;  all  were  located  in  Michigan. 
Unions  were  selected  to  differ  in  their  levels  of  membership 
participation,  as  meanured  by  attendance  at  meetings  (8),  member 
actii'ities  at  meetings  (7,  making  and  seconding  motions  and 
asking  questions),  involvement  in  committee  work  (8),  and  voting 
in  union  elections  (7), 

The  level  of  membership  participation  (7;  8)  in  a  union  local 
was  found  to  vary  directly  with  the  extent  to  which  the  stewards 
keep  members  informed.    Also,  the  degree  to  which  stewards 
involve  the  members  in  decision-making  (7)  was  directly  related 
to  the  level  of  membership  participation  in  union  affairs  (7;  8). 
The  extent  to  \rtiich  stewards  help  members  in  need  was  also  as- 
sociated with  the  level  of  membership  participation  (7;  8). 
Finally,  membership  participation  on  the  local  level  (7;  8) 
varied  directly  with  the  interest  that  the  stewards  were  reported 
to  take  in  their  men. 
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Kasl,  Stanislav  V.,  and  Cobb,  Sidney.  "Some  Psychological 
Factors  Associated  with  Illness  Behavior  and  Selected. 
Illnesses/'    Journal  of  Chronic  Diseases  17  {l96h):  325-3'*5. 

At  a  large  reseeurch  laboratory  rxai  by  a  nationwide 
corporation,  331  male  raployees  {269  blue-collar 
workers:  62  foremen,  second-line  supervisors,  inspectors, 
and  lover-status  white-collar  wc  ^^^^rs)  were  subjects  o/ 
a  study  using  data  from  company  medical  and  personnel 
records  covering  a  two-year  period,  frcTi  physical 
examinations  and  medicad  interv;*W8,  and  from  te^^t 
and  questionnaire  data.    Dispe*"^  .ory  visits  )'or  illncs;: 
was  the  variable  of  greatest  interest. 

The  study  did  not  confirm  findings  of  eai'iier  researcVi 
that  showed  dispensary  visits  for  illness  (2)  to  be 
inversely  related  to  occupational  status.    Craftsmen *s 
rates  of  dispensary  visits  for  illness  (2)  were  not  >"e- 
lated  to  the  skill  level  of  their  Jobs;  however,  this 
may  be  due  to  the  narrow  range  of  skill  levels  in  the 
group  studied,  which  was  more  restricted  than  in  other 
studies,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  skill  level  of 
craft  Jobs  probabl;,  was  not  a  good  indicator  of  public 
estem  or  self-esteem,  since  even  hign-skill  craftsmen 
were  subservient  to  scientists. 

Another  hypothesis  —  that  when  the  effects  of  Job  status 
are  held  constant,  the  men  on  the  more  "frustrating" 
Job  (2)  would  have  more  dispensary  visits  for  ilintftes  (2) 
was  mildly  supported.    Eighty-aix  men  working  In  macSijie 
shop  Jobs  in  which  craftsmen  were  espcciadly  frustrated 
anvi  dissatisfied  (as  indicated  by  Clyde  Mood  Scales)  were 
ccmpared  with  forty-five  men  on  all  the  other  Jobs  of 
comparable  status  level.    The  two  groups  did  not  differ 
in  age  or  education.    The  men  in  the  machine  shop  Jobs 
suffering  frustration  (2,  feeling  Jittery,  depressed, 
aggressive)  had  16.7  percent  more  dispensary  visits  for 
illness  (2)  than  the  U3  men  on  the  remaining  Jobs. 
Among  the  machine  shop  group,  the  frequency  of  irri- 
tation and  annoyance  also  was  related  to  both  dispensary 
visits  for  illness  and  to  the  number  of  illness 
absences;  the  correlations  were  somewhat  higher  than  for 
all  the  ranaining  subjects. 

(The  x>rfmary  e  fshasis  of  the  study  was  correlates  of 
I>er8onality  characteristics  rather  than  effects  o  ':he 
occupational  environment.) 
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Kasl,  Stanislav  V.,  and  French,  John  R,P,,  Jr,    "The  Effects  of 
Occupational  Status  on  Fhysical  and  Mental  Health."  Journal 
of  Social  Issues  l8  (July,  1962):  67-8?. 

Data  vere  drawn  from  two  cosnpanies:    at  Company  A,  the  sample 
(N  =  5,389)  consisted  of  male  blue- collar  workers  (N  =  U,17l) 
on  19  craft  jobs  at  various  skill  euid  pay  levels  of  foremen 
(N  =  h39)9  second-line  supervisors  (N  =  153),  and  second-line 
nonsupervisory  employees  (N  =  385),  all  concerned  with 
installation,  maintenance,  and  z*epi.lr  of  communication 
equipment.    At  CoDtpany  B,  the  sample,  drawn  from  a  coooplex  of 
plants  in  ^ich  Jet  engines  were  designed  and  manufactured, 
consisted  of  52?  male  nonsupervisory  and  I98  male  supervisory 
employees.    Nonsupervisory  jobs  rcuiged  from  low-skill  blue- 
collar  jobs  to  technical  ^ite-coUar  (engineers);  sirpervisory 
jobs  ranged  from  foremen  to  third-level  sicpervisors.  Medical 
data  on  employees  were  drawn  fraa  cODopaoy  records  of  dispensary 
visits  and  corrected  for  effects  of  age  and  distance  from  the 
employee's  work  location  to  the  medical  department.  Medical 
records  covered  iip  to  35  possible  diagnostic  categories  and 
spanned  a  two-and-one -half-year  period. 

In  both  Cccqpany  A  and  Conpany  B.  job  skill  level  was  inversely 
related  to  dispensary  visits  (2).    Among  craft  jobs,  higher- 
skill  jobs  were  associated  with  fewer  dispensary  visits  (2); 
foremen  supervising  high-skill  craft  jobs  had  fewer  dispensary 
visits  (2)  than  foremen  supervising  low-skill  craft  jobs;  and 
low- status  foremen  had  more  visits  than  second-line  supervi- 
sors. Supervisory  responsibility  (7)  was  found  to  be  associated 
with  an  increased  frequency  of  dispensary  visits  (2)  in  both 
companies.    In  Cce^paxxy  A,  second- level  siQ)ervisors  had  a 
higher  frequency  of  visits  (2)  than  second-level  nonsupervisory 
employees,  and  foremen  had  more  visits  (2)  than  all  other 
craftsmen  and  also  more  visits  than  second-level  nonsxipervisory 
employees.    In  Conipany  B,  when  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory 
jobs  of  equal  status  were  compared,  supervisory  jobs  were 
eissociated  with  a  higher  frequency  of  dispensary  visits; 
furthemore,  53  men  who  moved  to  higher  status  positions 
showed  a  decrease  in  visits  (2),  ^ereas  30  ^o  moved  down 
showed  on  increase  in  visits  (2). 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  administered  to  four  foremen  and 
29  craftsmen  from  Company  A  indicated  that  objective  status 
of  one's  job  is  related  to  self-esteem  {k);  self-esteem  (k) 
was  inversely  related  to  medical  visits.    An  additional 
finding  was  that  perceived  monotony  and  dullness  of  one's  job 
was  associated  with  more  frequent  dispensary  visits  (2). 
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Katzell,  Raymond  A.;  Barrett,  Richard  S.;  Vann,  Donald  H.;  and 
Hogan,^^John  M.    "Org.uiiZcttional  Correlates  of  Executive 
Roles."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  52  (1968):  22-28. 

In  a  U.  S.  Army  department,  1U6  civilian  executives  were 
subjects  of  a  study  using  a  questionnaire,  executive  position 
description,  and  work  analysis  form.    Mean  age  of  subjects 
was  U6.7  years;  mean  tenure,  I5.2  years. 

In  general,  differences  in  variables  characterizing  the 
organizational  setting  were  associated  with  differences  in 
the  ways  executives  perceived  the  social-environmental 
aspects  of  their  roles  (6b).    Specifically,  organizational 
mission,  organizational  level,  organizational  size,  number 
of  persons  reporting  directly  or  indirectly,  and  general 
service  level  were  all  signific^tly  associated  with  time 
sT5ent  with  others  (6b).    T^pe  of  executive  Job  and  supervisory 
consideration  were  significantly  associated  with  shared  rather 
than  individual  effort  ^6  b). 
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Kavanagh,  Michael  J.;  MacKinney,  Arthur  C;  and  Wolins,  Leroy, 
"Satisfaction  and  Morale  of  Foremen  as  a  Function  of  Middle 
Manager's  Performance."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  5** 
(1970):  IU5-156. 

Questionnaires  were  administered  to  658  plant  managers,  depart- 
ment heads,  and  foremen  in  2h  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
Owens-Illinois  Company,  a  large  midwestern  firm,  plus  a 
vcdidation  sample  of  17  additional  plants. 

High  group  satisfaction  of  foremen  in  the  areas  of  pay  (3), 
on-the-job  learning  opportunities  (5a),  authority  and  control 
in  employee  supervision,  budgets,  and  settling  grievances  (7)> 
€uid  lack  of  undue  pressure  and  fatigue  (2)  was  found  to  be 
connected  with  high  rating  of  department  heads  on  their 
performance  of  personnel-related  Job  functions.  Supervisory 
Job  performance,  however,  was  related  only  to  group  morale  of 
foremen,  not  to  individual  satisfaction  items;  and  supervisors' 
performance  ratings  and  non-personnel-related  Job  functions 
had  little  effect  on  subordinates'  satisfaction. 
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Kavcic,  Bogdan;  Rus,  Veljko;  and  Tannenbaum,  Arnold  S.  "Control, 
Participation,  and  Effectiveness  in  Four  Yugoslav  Industrial 
Organizations."  Administrative  Science  Quarterly  l6  (1971): 
7^-86. 

A  questionnaire  measuring  control,  social -psychological  aspects 
of  participation,  and  Job  motivation,  involvement,  and  organizational 
identification  was  administered  to  6OO  workers,  supervisors,  and 
managers  in  four  Yugoslav  nationalized  industrial  organizations, 
paired  so  that  one  of  each  pair  had  a  more  peurticipative  workers' 
council.    In  each  plant,  the  sample  group  included  all  workers' 
council  members  plus  a  random  sample  of  non-council  members.  Troxn 
kg  to  62  percent  of  the  sample  had  eight  years'  education  or  less; 
among  non-council  members,  58  percent  had  four  years'  education 
or  less* 

The  greater  the  participativeness  (7,  worker  participation  with 
superiors  in  work-related  decisions,  worker-to-worker  collaboration 
on  work-related  decisions,  and  equality  between  workers  and 
superiors;  8,  favorable  worker  attitude  tow«a*d  the  enterprise), 
the  higher  was  the  level  of  worker  motivation,  involvement,  and 
identification  (8;  also  5,  chance  to  develop  abilities).  The 
rankings  of  the  organizations  on  participativeness  (measured  on 
a  scale  from  exploitive-authoritative  through  benevolent- 
authoritative  and  consultative  to  participative)  also  corresponded 
to  rankings  on  amount  of  control  (7)  and  effectiveness,  but 
participativeness  in  workers'  councils  did  not  bring  about 
participation  throughout  the  organiza\;ion.    Other  differences 
among  plants—size  (larger),  type  of  product^  age  (older),  sex 
(more  males),  and  educational  level  of  members  (higher) — may 
be  more  important  in  affecting  levels  of  participativeness  and 
control  than  participativeness  in  workers'  councils. 
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Kerr,  Willard  A*,  and  Reil,  Rudolph  C.  "A  llheory  and  Factory 
Experiment  on  the  Tiiae-Drag  Concept  of  Boredon."  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  U?  (19^3 ) :    7-9 . 

This  study  tested  the  hypothesis  that,  contrary  to  popxilar 
notion,  time  drag  is  estimated  as  greater  in  variety-type 
Jobs  than  in  repetitive- type  Jobs,    Forty-seven  employees  of 
the  fifty- three  einployed  in  a  small  manufacturing  plant 
participated  in  the  research.    All  but  five  were  mcde;  age 
range  was  21-60  (the  mode  was  U7);  cJLl  were  under  an  hourly 
pay  system;  three  employees  were  literate  only  in  Geraan  and 
six  only  In  Polish.    Employees  were  infomed  that  the  shop 
clocks  had  been  deliberately  set  to  be  either  slower  or 
faster  than  the  acciirate  time  (althoiigh,  in  fact,  the  clocks 
were  accurate;.    Enployees  indicated  on  a  questionnaire  how 
fast  (or  slow)  they  estimated  the  clocks  to  be,  a^  well  as 
vdiat  work  they  were  doing,  work  done  before  the  present  task, 
and  vAiether  work  was  very  interesting,  interesting,  boring,  or 
very  boring.    Two  other  variables  were  also  included  in  the 
study:    length  of  basic  time  cycle  for  the  total  sequence  of 
operations  involved  in  each  Job,  and  subject  classification 
of  each  Job  as  '"mono tony- type"  or  " variety- type. " 

Time  drag  (overestimation  of  time;  sense  that  time  passes 
slowly)  was  greater  in  variety-type  than  in  monotony-type 
Jobs,  and  was  also  greater  in  long-cycle  than  in  short-cycle 
Jobs.    Employees'  own  smonymous  statements  of  interest  or 
boredom  (l)  in  their  Jobs  were  unrelated  to  the  time  drag. 
Time  drag  was  greater  ^en  the  present  Job  was  less  repetitive 
than  the  previous  Job. 
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Kipnis,  David.    "Mobility  Expectations  and  Attitudes  toward  In- 
dustrial Structure."    Human  Relations  17  (196U):  57--71. 

An  objective  type  of  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample 
of  185  second-class  naval  petty  officers  classified  as  Engine- 
men.    Returns  were  received  from  I5U  Enginemen  (83  percent).  The 
hypothesis  was  concerned  only  with  those  who  expected  to  make 
a  career  of  the  Navy;  therefore,  31  additional  Enginemen  who 
indicated  that  they  planned  on  leaving  the  Navy  as  soon  as  their 
terms  were  up  were  eliminated  from  the  study.    The  primary  work 
of  Enginemen  involved  maintaining  and  operating  diesel  and 
gasoline  engines.    At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  opportunity  for 
promotion  to  first-class  petty  officer  was  rather  poor.  Mobility 
expectations  were  defined  for  the  study  as  subjective  probability 
estimated  by  individuals  of  their  chances  for  promotion. 

Enginemen  with  the  lowest  mobility  expectations  (9)  expressed  the 
least  liking  for  their  immedia-^-^  work  gangs  (6b).    No  significant 
associations  were  found  between  mobility  expectations  (9)  and 
either  the  individual's  perception  of  the  Job  as  giving  him  the 
opportiinity  to  do  what  he  knew  best  (5b)  or  the  perceived  challenge 
of  his  Job  (5). 
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Klein,  Stuart  M. ,  and  Maher,  John  R.    "Decision  leaking  Autonomy  and 
Perceived  Conflict  Among  First-Line  Management."  Personnel 
Psychology  23  (1970):  U8I-U92. 

In  a  questionnaire  survey  of  a  random  sample  of  UOO  first-line 
managers  from  12  manufacturing  plcmts  of  a  large,  hierarchically- 
structured,  privately-owned  industrial  firm,  it  was  found  that 
there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  the  lack  of  perceived 
decision-making  autonomy  (7)  and  the  perception  of  conflict  in 
terms  of  lacking  sufficient  authority  (7),  value  issues,  and 
social  role  relations  with  supervisors  (6b). 
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Klein,  Stuart  M. ,  and  Ritti ,  R.  R.    "Work  Pressure,  Supervisory  Behavior 
and  Employee  Attitudes;    A  Factor  Analysis."    Personnel  Psychology 
23  (1970):  153-167. 

Fifteen  hundred  blue  collar  workers  in  111  departments  of  an 
electronics  equipment  manufacturing  facility  completed  fixed- 
alternative  questionnaires;  department  means  were  used  as  the 
unit  of  analysis. 

Einployee-orient  d  supervision,  as  opposed  to  product-oriented 
supervision,  was  '^'^sociated  with  high  social  cohesion  (6b, 
supportiveness ) ,  1  ^  social  divisiveness  (6b,  intergroup  and  ' 
intragroup  competition),  low  perception  of  work  pressure  (7), 
and  low  perceived  power  of  first-line  manetgers  (7). 

Perception  of  power  in  the  Job  of  industrial  engineer  was  as- 
sociated with  feelings  of  loss  of  Job  autonomy  (7)  on  the 
part  of  production  workers.    Low  feelings  of  work  pressure  (7) 
were  associated  with  high  group  cohesiveness  (6b). 
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Kolaja,  Jiri;  Abls,  Robert  L. ;  Ferguson,  John  P.;  Mathews,  Rush  W. , 
Jr.;  Porter,  H.  M. ;  and  Ramsey,  Larry."    An  Organization  Seen 
as  a  Structure  of  Decision-making."    Hiiman  Relations  l6  (I963) 
351-358. 

An  exploratoiy,  observationetl  study  in  a  local  hospital  was  con- 
ducted by  a  professor  and  five  students.    All  of  the  observations 
were  performed  by  the  students  as  they  developed  and  pre-tested 
their  own  rating  instruments. 

The  study  showed  th^t  under  normal  conditions,  as  one  moves  up 
the  organizationeuL  hierarchy,  the  proportion  of  ego-initiated 
interaction  time  will  increase  (6b).    Also,  as  one  moves  up  the 
organizational  hierarchy  more  decisions  will  be  made  by  that 
person  whose  implementation  and  therefore  feedback  is  delayed 
(7).    Finally,  the  members  perceive  that  the  informal  prestige 
distribution  {k)  follows  the  formal  structure  of  the  hierarchy 
of  positions. 
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Kreinik,  Phyllis  S,,  and  Colarelli,  Nick  J,    "Managerial  Grid  Human 
Relations  Training  for  Mental  Hospital  Personnel,"  Hixman 
Relations  2U  (1971):  91-lOU.   

Survey  questionnaires  (perceptual,  attitudinal,  open-ended,  and 
self-ev«auative)  were  used  to  examine  effects  of  managerial  grid 
human  relations  training  in  a  Minnesota  state  mental  hospital. 
Thirty-two  employees  were  sampled  from  various  levels  of  tbe 
organizational  hierarchy,  including  administrators,  clinical 
directors,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social  workers,  nurses, 
and  lower-level  service  workers. 

Participation  in  the  grid  training  laboratory  was  associated  with 
commitment  to  more  candid  interpersonal  exchange  (6b)  and  to  group 
problem-solving  (7).    Identification  of  key  problems  was  no  longer 
seen  as  external  but  as  emerging  from  common  effort,  which  increaed 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  personal  resources  (5b).    All  of 
these  changes,  however,  resulted  in  a  less  positive  attitude 
toward  the  organization  and  its  management  (8),  because  staff 
members  no  longer  accepted  the  notion  of  external  influences 
exonerating  organizational  lacks. 
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Kunce,  Joseph  T.    **Vocatlonal  Interests  and  Accident  Proneness*" 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  51  (196?) :  223-225. 

In  a  study  of  62  superrlsory  employees,  engineers,  accountants, 
electricians,  mechanics,  and  production  vorkers  having  from  three 
months  to  23  years  of  Job  tenure  In  a  large  food  manufacturing 
company,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  was  used  to  shov 
that  a  person's  life  style,  as  reflected  In  his  Interests,  Is 
related  to  occurrence  of  accidents  (2).    High  Job  hazard  position 
and  high  accident  proneness  Index  (AP) ,  determined  from  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank,  were  associated  vith  hlgher-than- 
average  accident  rate  (2).    Longer-than-average  Job  tenure  was 
related  to  a  low  accident  rate  (2),  and  a  lov  AP  score  was 
significantly  associated  vlth  long  Job  tenxire  (8). 
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Kuriloff ,  Arth\ir  H.  and  Atkins,  Stuart,    ''T  Group  for  a  Work  Team/' 
Journal  of  Applied  Behaviorgd  Science  2  (1966):  63-93. 

In  an  electronics  manufactxiring  company,  a  T-group  included  both 
a  work  team  and  the  team^s  boss  (general  manager),  who  attended 
every  session.    The  group  emphasized  intensive  and  consecutive 
sessions,  followed  by  immediate  application  of  learning  on 
the  job. 

Participation  in  the  T-group  was  associated  with  the  ability 
to  effectively  communicate  at  a  level  substantially  higher  than 
vas  possible  prior  to  training  (6b). 
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La  Porte,  Todd  R.    "Conditions  of  Strain  and  Accommodation  in  Industrial 
Research  Organizotions."   Administrative  Science  Quarterly  10  (1965): 
21-38. 

In  a  West  Coast  aerospace  industrial  laboratory  interviews  were 
conducted  with  32  scientists,  16  managers ,  and  16  administrators. 

Results  indicated  that  most  predicted  sources  of  strain  between 
management  and  scientists  were  being  neutralized^  as  evidenced  by 
low  turnover  of  scientists  (8)  and  their  perception  that  the 
company  was  the  best  place  to  achieve  their  career  goals  (9)* 
Separation  of  major  functional  roles  between  scientists »  managers, 
and  administrators  led  to  administrators    filtering  out  organizational 
uncertainties  and  outside  demands  so  scientists  could  pxirsue  the^r 
research  goals  (5)  in  a  stable  environment  and  also  led  to  unit^ 
between  managers  and  scientists  (6b)  against  "outside"  ^corporation, 
government,  administrative)  sources  of  problems  within  the  research 
tmit.    Managers  were  former  scientists,  which  was  associated  with 
organizational  responsiveness  to  professional  values  and  organizational 
change  toward  permissiveness  and  freedom  of  operation  for  scientists 
(7),  Managonent  instigated  increased  autonomy  for  research  groups  (7) 
by  separating  scientific  from  engineering  units  so  that  scientists 
were  free  of  procedural  restrictions  of  the  engineering  groups. 
Procedural  freedom  within  their  imits  enabled  scientists  to  satisfy 
professional  values  of  unrestricted  research  (5)» 
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Laslett,  Ba--bara.  "Mobility  and  V/ork  Satisfaction:  A  Discussloa 
of  the  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Mobil  \v  ?-!odeis/'  Arr.^riran 
Journal  of  Sociolo^  77  (1971):  19-36. 

A  questionnaire  survey  conducted  in  four  communiti  'ocubcd 
on  1,071  male  workers  in  four  categories;    upper  vnite  collar, 
lower  white  collar,  upper  blue  collar,  and  lover  blue  collar* 

Downward  mobility  (respondent's  occupation  in  comparison 
with  his  father's  occunat.on)  was  associated  with  hir^hest 
mean  satisfaction-with-earnings  score  (3,  actual/ 
expected  ea'^nin/^s). 
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Lawler,  Edward  E. ,  III^  and  Hall,  Douglas  T.  "Relationship  of  Job 
Cheiracteristics  to  Job  Involvement,  Satisfaction,  and  Intrinsic 
Motivation."    Jotirnal  of  Applied  Psycholoy  5^  ^-970):  305-312. 

Questionnaires  and  structured  group  interviews ,  followed  by 
factor  ancaysis,  were  used  in  a  study  of  291  scientists  wc-king 
in  22  research  and  development  organizations.    Subjects  I 
master's  or  bachelor's  degree    and  had  an  average  of  seven  years' 
tenure  at  their  present  Jobs;  average  age  was  38. 

Job-involvement  attitudes,  higher  order  need-satisfaction  attitudes, 
and  intrinsic-motivation  attitudes  were^und  to  be  distinct  and 
different ieaiy  related  to  perceived  Job  characteristics  and  to  Job 
behavior. 

The  more  the  Job  holder  felt  he  had  control  over  what  took  place 
in  h>.  depeurtment  (7),  the  more  he  felt  his  Job  allowed  him  to 
be  creative  (5a).    The  more  the  Job  holder  felt  the  Job  was  ap- 
propriate to  his  abilities  (5b),  the  more  his  needs  for  autonomy 
(7)  and  self -actualization  (5)  were  satisfied.    Scientists  working 
in  laboratories  where  new  scientists  were  given  initially  chal- 
lenging Jobs  experienced  greater  need  satisfaction  for  autonomy  (7) 
and  self-actualization  (5)  than  those  working  xn  labs  that  did  not 
give  initieaiy  challenging  Jobs. 

Job  involvement  {k;  8)  was  related  to  the  degree  that  the  Job 
was  seen  to  edlow  influence  over  occurrences  in  the  scientist's 
department  (7),  the  degree  to  which  it  was  seen  to  iLLlow  creativity 
(5a),  and  the  degree  to  which  it  allowed  use  of  skills  and 
abilities  (5b). 

Intrinsic  motivation         5)  was  related  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
Job  was  felt  to  edlow  the  scientist  to  be  creative  (5a)  and  to  be 
appropriate  to  his  abilities  (5b). 
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Lawler,  Edward  E.  Ill,  and  Porter,  Lyman  V.    "Perceptions  Regard- 
ing Management  Compensation."    Industrial  Relations  3  (1963 ): 

A  questionnaire  containing  items  based  on  a  Maslow-type  need 
hierarchy  vere  mailed  to  a  nationwide  random  sample  of  members 
of  the  American  Management  Association  and  to  another  random  sam- 
ple of  managers  whose  names  were  on  mailing  lists  available  to  the 
association;  1,913  usable  questionnaires  were  returned.  Manage- 
ment level  of  the  sample  ranged  from  president  through  vice 
president  and  upper-middle  to  lower-middle  and  lower  managers. 

When  amount  of  pay  was  held  constant,  no  difference  was  found 
amorig  managers  at  various  levels  in  the  importance  they  attached 
to  pay  (3).    When  managerial  level  was  held  constant,  higher- 
paid  managers  vere  found  to  attach  less  importance  to  pay  (3) 
than  did  lower-paid  managers  at  the  same  level.    Line  and  staff 
managers  who  received  the  same  pay  and  were  at  the  same  level  in 
the  organization  showed  no  significaxx**"  difference  in  amount  of 
importance  attached  to  pay  (3). 

I4anagers  who  actxially  got  the  most  pay  (3)  also  felt  that  they 
received  the  most  pay  (3).    When  actual  pay  was  held  constant, 
however,  managers  at  different  levels  showed  no  difference  in 
responses  concerning  perceived  pay  level  (3),  indicating  that  actual 
pay  (3)  rather  than  management  level  is  the  most  important  deter- 
minant of  a  manager's  perception  of  how  much  pay  he  receives  (3). 

Management  level,  rather  than  present  pay  (3),  proved  to  be  the 
key  determinant  of  managers'  expectations  about  what  they  should 
be  paid  (3).    At  a  given  management  level,  as  pay  increased, 
satisfaction  with  pay  also  increased:    at  each  managerial  level, 
managers  who  were  paid  well  in  relationship  to  others  at  their  level 
(3)  were  relatively  well  satisfied  with  their  pay  (3),  whereas  ' 
the  lowest-i>aid  managers  at  each  level  (3)  were  the  most  dissatis- 
fied with  pay  (3). 

With  management  level  held  constant,  higher-paid  maneigers  (3) 
reported  greater  satisfaction  of  needs  for  esteem  (I*),  auton- 
omy (7),  and  security  (3)  than  did  lower-paid  meinagers.  The 
higher-paid  managers,  however,  reported  no  greater  satisfac- 
tion of  social  (6b)  or  self-awtualization  (5)  needs  than  did 
lower-paid  managers. 
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Lawler,  Edward  £• ,  III,  and  Porter,  Lyman  W,    "The  Effect  of  Performance 
on  Job  Satisfaction,"    Industrial  Relations  7  (196?) ;  20-28. 

An  attitude  questionnaire  based  on  Maslow's  classification  of 
needs,  plus  superior  and  peer  rankings  of  performance  and  effort, 
were  used  in  a  study  of  IkQ  middle-  and  lower-level  managers  in 
five  organizations;    a  large  manufacturing  firm  and  four  small 
social  service  and  welfare  agencies.    All  but  31  of  the  managers 
were  male. 

There  was  a  stronger  correlation  with  superiors*  and  peers' 
rankings  of  performance  and  satisfaction  of  needs  (3,  security; 
6b,  social;  1*,  esteem;  7,  autonomy;  5,  self -actualization) 
than  between  rankings  on  effort  and  satisfaction  of  these 
needs.    There  was  a  slight  tendency  for  satisfaction  of  higher 
order  needs  (U,  esteem;  7,  autonomy;  5,  self-actualization) 
to  be  more  strongly  correlated  with  performance  than  satisfaction 
of  lower  order  needs;  the  highest  correlation  was  between 
performance  and  self-actualization  (5). 


Lefkowitz,  Joel.    "Self-Esteem  of  Industrial  Workers."    Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology  SI  (lQ(i7):  521-528.   

Male  and  female  hourly  workers  (N  =  179)  in  two  divisions  of 
a  large  midwestern    anufactv    ng  plant  rated  themselves  on  the 

Bills  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values"  (return  rate:  33%). 
Mean  age  of  workers  was  1*7.5;  mean  tenure,  21.7  years;  mean 
education,  11.25  years. 

Employees  who  underwent  a  Job  change  (nature  of  change  not 
specified)  demonstrated  significantly  greater  changes  in  level 
of  self-esteem  (1*),  without  regard  to  direction  of  change,  in 
a  re-test  using  the  Bills  Index  than  did  those  who  did  not 
undergo  a  Job  change. 
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Lehman,  Edward  W, ;  Schulman,  Jay;  and  Hinkle,  Lawrence  £• ,  Jr, 
"Coronary  Deaths  and  Organizational  Mobility:    The  30-Year 
Experience  of  l,l6o  Men."    Archives  of  Environmental  Health  15 
(1967):  l*55-**6l. 

An  age  cohort  of  l,l60  men  selected  from  company  payroll  records 
of  a  New  Jersey  tinit  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  was  studied 
through  analysis  of  data  on  work  experience  relative  to  organ- 
izational mobility,  abstracted  from  company  records  and  subjected 
to  principal  component  an,  J.ysis  to  determine  "mobility"  versus 
"immobility"  factors. 

Median  age  of  cohort  as  of  January  1,  1965    was  6O;  all  men  had 
at  least  35  years'  tenure.    Of  the  total  sample,  27h  had  college 
degrees  when  hired;  886  had  no  college  degree  when  hired. 

Mobility  experiences  of  those  who  died  of  coronary  heart  disease 
before  age  60  (N  =  65)  were  compared  with  mobility  experiences  of 
otherwise  similar  men  in  the  cohort  who  had  equivalent  "exposure" 
in  the  company,  using  matched  trios  of  one  man  who  died  of 
coronary  disease  matched  with  one  who  died  of  another  cause  (with 
age  and  year  of  death  necurest  to  "coronary  mcui")  and  one  who 
was  still  living  and  on  payroll.    Men  were  matched  by  education 
(college  with  college  men;  no-college  with  no-college  men). 

Intra-organizational  mobility  weis  found  to  be  unrelated  to  death 
from  coronary  heart  disease  (2).    The  "mobility"  and  "immobility" 
scores  of  men  who  died  from  coronary  heart  disease  were  not 
significantly  different  from  the  scores  of  those  who  died  from 
other  causes  or  who  survived. 

It  is  concluded  that  future  research  might  most  fruitfully 
consider  intra-organizational  mobility  and  coronary  heart 
disease  in  a  multifactorial  context  that  includes,  among  other 
things,  meanings  to  the  employee  of  "quality"  versus  "per- 
formance" promotions  (the  latter  being  based  on  striving, 
goal-oriented  behavior,  possibly  relevant  to  coronary  heart 
disease). 
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Lesieur,  Fred  G.,  and  Puckett,  Elbridge  S.     "The  Scanlon  Plan  Has  Proved 

Itself."    Harvard  Business  Reviev  (September-October,  1969):  109-118. 

The  experiences  of  three  widely  differing  companies  that  have 
successfully  employed  the  Scanlon  Plan  for  a  l^r^  period  of  time 
are  analyzed  in  this  article,  which  also  describes  the  plan  and 
generalizes  from  the  three  cases. 


The  Atwood  Vacuum  Machine  Company,  family-owned,  with  corporate 
headquarters  in  Rockford,  111.,  has  used  the  Scanlon  Plan  for  ih 
years,  in  six  plants  employing  a  total  of  more  than  2,000  people. 
All  members  of  the  organization  participate  in  the  plan,  including 
the  company  president.    When  the  Gcanlon  Plan  was  implemented, 
an  individual  incentive  system  was  dropped. 

Because  a  major  share  of  its  production  (mostly  automobile  parts) 
goes  to  the  automotive  industry,  the  company  is  faced  with  the 
consequences  of  more  or  less  severe  model  changeovers  each  model 
year  and  the  accompanying  possibility  of  going  out  of  busine.s. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  Scanlon  Plan  (3)  is  shown  by  its  evidences 
of  increased  worker  efficiency  combined  with    illing  acceptance 
of  technological  changes  introduced  by  management  (l).    The  com- 
pany also  has  a  high  rate  of  suggestions  by  employees  (8). 


In  the  Parker  Pen  Company,  the  Scanlon  Plan  is  used  only  in  the 
manufacturing  div-*'^ion  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin.    The  plan  has 
been  in  effect  for  ih  years  and  covers  approximately  1,000 
employees;  it  was  installed  after  termination  of  an  individual 
incentive  plan.    One  of  the  Scanlon  Plan's  most  imtx^rtant  effects 
has  been  the  acceptance  of  automation  by  the  employees  involved 
(8)  and  general  willingness  to  accept  change  (8). 


The  Pfandler  Company,  a  division  of  Sybron  Corporation,  produces 
chemical,  pharmaceutical,  food-manufacturing,  and  brewery  equip- 
ment.   The  company  is  located  in  New  York.    The  Scanlon  Plan  has 
been  in  existence  for  17  years  covering  750  employees  in  the  man- 
ufacturing division.  Under  the  Scanlon  Plan  (3),  thousands  of 
suggestions  have  been  received  from  employees  (8),  have  been  studied 
by  production  committees,  and  have  often  resulted  in  substantial 
savings  or  improved  quality. 


Lewis,  Lionel  S.    "On  Prestige  and  Loyalty  of  University  Faculty." 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly  11  (1969) :  629-61*2. 

At  a  large  northeastern  university,  509  faculty  members  participated 
in  a  questionnaire  survey  (return  rate:    56%).    The  sample  included 
faculty  at  the  ranks  of  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant 
professor,  and  lecturer/instructor,  with  education  ranging  from 
B.  A.  through  Ph.D.  degrees,  age  from  30  to  over-60,  and  tenure  in 
two  groupings:    one-to-six  years,  and  seven  or  more  years. 

The  most  institutionally  loyal  (8)  faculty  were  those  with  high 
university  prestige  (associated  with  high  university  rank,  greater 
age,  and  longer  tenure)  and  low  professional  prestige  (associated 
with  no  publications  in  past  three  years,  bachelor's  or  master's 
degree,  and  little  time  spent  on  scholeurly  researcl^).    The  least 
loyal  faculty,  most  inclined  to  leave  (l),  were  those  with  low 
iiniversity  prestige  (low  university  rank,  younger,  and  shorter 
tenure)  and  high  professional  prestige  (many  publications  in  past 
three  years,  doctoral  degree,  and  much  time  spent  on  research). 
Faculty  were  inclined  to  be  disloycd.  and  mobile  primarily  because 
of  feelings  of  alienation       their  present  situation  (l)  and 
because  of  the  desire  to  become  part  of  a  more  scholarly  environ- 
ment with  more  opportunities  for  research  (5). 
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Ley,  Ronald.    "Labor  Turnover  as  a  Function  of  Worke. 

Differences,  Work  Environment,  and  Authoritarianism  of 
Foremen."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  $0  (1966): 
1*97-500. 

The  labor  turnover  rate  of  male  hourly  production  workers 
in  a  television  picture-tube    manufacturing  company  was 
studied  with  respect  to  biographical  data,  work  environ- 
ment, and  authoritarianism  of  foremen.    The  turnover 
group  within  the  200-man  sample  consisted^ of  100  workers 
selected  from  all  the  early  post-World  War  II  records 
of  unskilled  workers,  within  a  given  pay  range,  who  ter- 
minated their  employment  with  the  General  Electric  Con- 
pany's  Buffalo  Tube  Plant  within  the  first  year  of  em- 
ployment.   The  average  tenure  for  the  group  was  2.5  months. 
The  "steady"  group,  chosen  for  comparison^  consisted  of 
100  men  selected  on  the  same  basis  as  the  turnover  group, 
except  that  the  sample  was  limited  to  wo^'kers  whc  had 
maintained  employment  with  the  company  for  more  than 
one  year.    Average  tenure  was  33.8  months.    Both  samples 
were  stratified  on  the  basis  of  shift  hours  worked. 

Biographical  data  taken  from  employment  records  indicated 
that  more  than  half  of  the  turnover  group  terminated  their 
employment  during  the  first  month;  therefore,  the  early 
period  of  employment  was  crucial.    As  a  result  of  this 
finding,  the  turno/er  group  was  subdivided  into  an  im- 
mediate turnover  group  (average  tenure,  9*7  days)  and 
a  delayed  turnover  group  (average  tenure,  159.8  days). 
Effects  of  work  environment  were  measured  by  comparing  the 
10-month  turnover  rates  of  six  work  sections,  which  differed 
considerably  in  physiccLL  working  conditions.  Finally, 
three  plant  supervisors  rank-ordered  the  18  foremen  on 
authoritarianism  versus  permissiveness;  a  composite  ranking 
was  obtained  by  averaging  the  rankings  of  the  three 
supervisors. 

Compared  with  the  steady  group,  the  turnover  group  (l) 
was  younger  (average  age,  26.33,  as  opposed  to  29.89  for 
the  steady  group),  held  more  Jobs  during  the  two  years 
previous  to  joining  the  company,  and  had  higher  hourly 
wages  (3)  on  their  last  jobs  prior  to  employment  at  the 
tube  plant.    The  immediate  turnover  group  (l)  had  more 
years  of  education  and  higher  hourly  wages  on  their  last 
jobs  than  the  dela 'ed  turnover  group  (l\    The  turnover 
rates  (l)  of  the  second  and  third  (night)  shifts  were 
significantly  higher  than  the  rate  on  the  first  (day)  shift, 
but  there  was  no  difference  in  rates  among  the  six  work 
sections,  which  differed  considerably  in  physical  working 
conditions  (2,  safety^ hazards ,  temperature,  and  cleanliness). 
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"Labor  Turnover  as  a  Function  of  Worker  Differences,  Work 
Environment,  and  Authoritarianism  of  Foremen" 
(Continued) 

Since  the  rates  of  turnover  (l)  on  the  second  and  third 
shifts  were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  the  first 
shifts  but  not  significantly  different  one  from  the  other, 
the  rank-order  correlation  between  the  composite  super- 
visors* ranking  of  foremen  on  authoritarianism  was  limited 
to  th^  12  foremen  on  the  second  and  third  shifts.  A 
rank-order  correlation  coefficient  of  .76  was  obtained 
between  high  authoritarian  ranking  of  foremen  and  high 
turnover  rate  (l).    The  higher  rate  of  turnover  existed 
despite  the  financial  incentive  (3),  an  extra  10  cents 
per  hour,  paid  to  workers  on  the  night  shifts. 

The  finding  that  the  hourly  wages  of  last  employment  (3) 
of  the  turnover  group  were  higher  than  those  of  the  steady 
group  suggests  that  whatever  the  motives  for  the  turnover 
group's  Job  changing,  they  overrode  the  financial  in- 
centive (3)  of  the  prior  job.    The  higher  wages  of  last 
employment  of  the  immediate  turnover  group,  compared  to 
those  of  the  delayed  turnover  group,  suggest  that  longth 
of  employment  is  at  least  partly  a  function  of  the  dif- 
ference between  a  worker's  previous  wages  and  his  current 
wages  (3). 
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Litzinger,  .  illiam  D,  "Interpersonal  Values  and  Leadership  Attitudes 
of  Branch  Bank  Managers/'  Personnel  Psychology  18  (1965):  19J- 
198. 

Data  was  collected  from  65  branch  managers  representing  two  banks 
in  the  greater  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  area.    One  banking  system 
was  rated  by  the  financial  community  of  the  region  as  highly  cen- 
tralized; the  other  was  rated  as  much  more  decentralized.  The 
major  criterion  for  this  differentiation  was  the  branch  manager's 
lending  authority  (7)  in  granting  commercial  loans.    Data  con- 
cerning interpersonal  values  were  obtained  from  each  sample  by 
using  the  Gordon  Survey  of  Interpersonal  Values,    Contrary  to 
expectations,  no  difference  was  found  to  exist  between  the  man- 
agers in  a  centralized  versus  a  decentralized  (7)  work  environment 
in  regard  to  their  preference  for  working  alone  (6b)  or  th*ir 
desire  for  security,  predictability,  and  stability  in  life  (3). 


Lodahl,  Thomas  M.    '^Patterns  of  Job  Attitudes  in  Two  Ass«nbly 
Technologies/'    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  8  (I96I4): 
^482-519. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  50  male  auto  assembly  line 
workers  and  29  women  working  on  assembly  of  electronic  industrial 
tubes.    The  men  were  interviewed  at  a  time  when  business  was 
slow  and  there  were  widespread  layoffs  in  the  auto  industry; 
the  women  were  interviewed  at  a  time  when  business  was  exjjand- 
ing  and  the  department  in  which  they  worked  was  increasing  in 
size. 

The  attitudes  of  the  men  working  on  the  machine-paced  auto 
assembly  line  varied  significantly  from  those  of  the  women, 
who  worked  in  teams  of  three  to  nine  with  a  non-machine-paced 
assembly  method.    Working  on  a  machine-paced  auto  assembly 
line  was  associated  with  satisfaction  with  pay  (3)  and  satisfaction 
with  fellow  workers  (6b).    Conversely,  working  on  a  machine- 
paced  assembly  line  was  associated  with  dissatisfaction  with 
supervision,  the  company  (8),  the  union  (lO),  and  working 
conditions  (6a),  as  well  as  with  high  tension  and  conflict  (2). 
The  machine-paced  assembly  workers  had  high  perceived  Job 
involvement,  whereas  product  and  company  involvement  was  low 
(8). 

Working  in  small,  non-mac hine-pacsd  groups  was  associated  with 
more  satisfaction  with  supervisor,  company  (8),  and  union  (10), 
more  experienced  tension  (2),  more  perceived  interferences  in 
getting  their  work  done  (6b),  and  more  Job  involvement  (8) 
than  working  on  the  auto  assembly  line. 
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Lodahl,  Thomas  M. ,  and  Kejner,  Mathilde.    "The  Definition  and  Measure- 
ment of  Job  Involvement."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  h9  (1965): 

The  pxirpose  of  the  research  was  to  define  Job  involvement,  de- 
velop a  scale  for  measuring  it,  gather  evidence  on  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  Lhe  scale,  and  investigate  correlations  of  Job 
involvement  with  other  Job  attitudes.    Initially,  110  state- 
ments related  to  Job  involvement  were  collected  from  interview 
protocols,  existing  questionnaires  and  other  researchers,  or 
were  invented;  the  statements  were  Judged  by  a  group  of  psychologists, 
sociologists,  and  graduate  students.    After  a  Likert-type 
item  analysis,  the  residtant  liO-item  questionnaire  was  administered 
to  137  nursing,  personnel  of  a  large  genercd  hospital,  including 
the  entire  staff  except  those  on  leave.    Scores  were  inter- 
correlated  and  factor  analy2ed,  and  the  set  of  items  was  reduced 
to  20.    The  revised  questionnaire  was  administered  to  70  engineers 
employed  in  an  advanced  development  laboratory,  as  part  of  a 
larger  attitude  questionnaire  distributed  by  the  company  and  re- 
turned to  the  researchers.    Response  to  this  mail  survey  was  69 
percent.    To  compeure  the  nurses*  data  with  the  engineers',  the 
final  20  items  were  rescored  for  the  nurses. 

For  the  137  nursing  personnel,  consisting  of  head  nurses,  staff 
nurses  (RN*s),  practical  nurses,  nurse  aides,  and  orderlies,  the 
only  significant  correlation  of  six  that  were  carried  out  was 
between  age  and  Job  involvement  (8):    older  nurses  tended  to 
be  more  involved.    For  the  engineers,  high  involvement  (8)  proved  to 
be  correlated  with  the  nvunber  of  people  contacted  per  day  in  the 
Job  (6b).    The  inter-dependence  of  the  Job  (6b,  necessity 
for  working  with  others)  and  with  four  of  five  satisfaction  var- 
iables:   satisfaction  with  the  work  itself,  promotion  (9), 
supervision  (6b),  and  people  (6b).    High  involvement  for  engineers 
was  also  associated  with  perceived  technical  proficiency  of  the 
supervision,  with  perceived  chances  of  getting  two  or  more  future 
promotions  (9),  and  with  having  attended  a  high  school  located  in 
the  Midwest  or  the  West.    Engineers  who  attended  high  school  in 
the  east  or  south  were  less  Job-involved  (8).    Job  involvement 
itself  was  found  to  a  multidimensional  attitude  that  can  be 
scaled  with  adequate  but  not  high  reliability. 

Combining  study  data,  the  hypothetical  Job-involved  person  (8) 
tended  to  be  older,  less  considerate  as  a  leader,  to  prefer  ad- 
ministrative or  coordinating  activities  to  nm*sing  care  activities 
(head  nurses),  to  describe  himself  the  same  way  good  supervisors 
do,  to  have  a  team-type  (interdependent)  Job,  to  see  more  people 
during  the  day  and  to  be  more  satisfied  with  his  work  i-Lself , 
promotional  opportunities,  and  his  supervisor  and  fellow  workers. 
Considerable  ambition,  upward  mobility,  and  general  social 
motivation  were  associated  with  the  Job-involved  individual 
(8);  the  involved  engineers  showed  indication  of  being  or- 
ganizationally involved  (8)  as  well  as  Job  involved. 
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ns,  Thomas  F,    "Role  Clarity,  Need  for  Clarity,  Satisfaction, 
Tension,  and  Withdrawal."    Organizational.  Behavior  and  Human 
Performance  6  (1971):  99-110. 

A  mailed-questionnaire  study  vas  conducted  among  156  female 
staff  registered  nxirses  who  were  or  had  been  employed  at  a 
large  community  general  hospital.    Of  the  total  sample,  133 
nurses  remained  with  the  hospital  for  10  months  after  the 
questionnaire  was  administered  (78  percent  response);  28  had 
left  the  hospital  voluntMily  up  to  10  months  previous  or 
subsequent  to  administration  of  the  questionnaire  (80  percent 
response ) . 

Perceived  role  clarity  (7,  worker  is  clear  about  limits  of 
authority  of  her  Job,  how  she  is  to^do  Job,  and  what  she  is  to  do 
policies  and  niles  are  clearly  defined)  was  positively  related 
to  work  satisfaction  and  negatively  related  to  voluntary  turn- 
over (l),  propensity  to  leave  (l),  and  Job  tension  (U,  not 
knowing  how  superior  evaluates  performance,  feeling  workload 
is  so  heavy  work  can't  be  completed,  thinking  that  amount  of 
work  interferes  with  doing  it  well,  and  thinking  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfy  conflicting  demands  of  various  superiors;  7f  being 
unclear  about  scope  and  responsibilities  of  Job,  unable  to  get 
information  needed  to  ceurry  out  Job,  and  not  knowing  what  co- 
workers expect;  1,  feeling  it  is  necesseury  to  do  things  on  the 
Job  that  are  against  individual  Judgment;  9,  not  knowing  what 
opportunities  for  advancement  or  promotion  are  possible). 

When  the  total  sample  was  dichotomized  on  the  basis  of  expressed 
need  for  role  clarity,  the  negative  correlations  of  role  clcurity 
with  voliuitary  turnover  (l)  and  propensity  to  leave  (l), 
and  the  positive  correlation  with  work  satisfaction  were 
significantly  higher  for  nurses  having  a  high  need  for  role 
cleurity  than  for  those  having  a  low  need  for  clarity. 

The  negative  correlations  between  role  clarity  and  Job  tension, 
however,  were  significant  for  both  low  and  high  need-for-clcurity 
groups . 
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McClelland,  James  N.,  and  Rhodes,  Fen.    "Prediction  of  Job  Success 
f.r  Hospital  Aides  and  Orderlies  from  MMPI  Scores  and  Personal 
History  Data.     Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  53  (1969):  l»9-5l. 

The  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inve^aory  (MMPI)  had  bfi^ 
administered  since  1961  to  all  nurses'  aides  and  orderlies 
employed  at  a  large  California  hospital  (N  «  ill  aides 
100  orderlies). 

For  both  aides  and  orderlies,  17  out  of  18  MMPI  scales  were 
significantly  associated  with  absenteeism  (1,  hours  absent 
and  frequency  of  absences).    For  aides  only,  being  divorced 
or  single,  having  a  health  impairment,  and  number  of  dependentis 
were  all  significantly  associated  with  absenteeism  (l). 
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McKelvey,  William  W.    "Expectational  Koncomplementcurity  and  Style  of 

Interaction  Between  Professional  and  Organization."  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly  lU  (1969):  21-32. 

Structured  interviews  were  conducted  with  121  professionals  (30 
percent  scientists,  70  percent  engineers)  in  a  federal  government 
research  center  with  bureaucratic  structure  and  emphasis  on 
stability,  to  examine  vhat  occurs  when  professionals  discover 
that  the  organization  employing  them  is  not  fulfilling  their 
research  and  career  expectations. 

The  professionals'  perception  of  expectational  nonfulfillment 
(noncomplementarity)  was  highly  correlated  with  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  organization  (l)  and  belief  in  individual  loss  of 
control  (7)  over  cjureer  advancement  (9)*    "Insurgent"  profes- 
sionals 9  who  perceive  great  noncomplementCi  ity  and  believe  that 
complementarity  cannot  be  achieved  witliout  destroying  organi- 
zational structure  and  rebuilding  it,  were  ranked  loves t  in 
promotion  eligibility  by  their  supervisors  (9).  "Ritualist" 
professionals,  who  perceive  some  noncomplementarity  bul  respond 
by  conforming  to  organizational  expectations,  were  ranked 
highest  in  promotion  eligibility  (9). 
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McNulty,  James  E.    "Organizational  Change  in  Growing  Enterprises." 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly  7  (1962):  1-21. 

By  means  of  questionnaire  and  interview  techniques,  a  cross 
section  of  30  s  uthern  California-based  companies  was  obtained. 
To  be  selected,  firms  had  to  have  over  100  employees  in  1955, 
show  a  sales  increase  fcr  the  19^*7-1955  period,  have  head- 
quarter? in  southern  California,  and  have  at  least  50  percent 
non-defense  business;  the  company  could  not  be  a  utility. 

In  terms  of  organizational  chart  data,  there  were  manned  in- 
creases in  the  size  and  complexity  of  administrative  structures 
in  the  group  of  companies  studied.    These  statistics,  based  on 
company  records,  show  that  the  growth  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia market  was  associated  with  a  lengthening  of  "chains  of 
command       as  measured  by  the  number  of  management  eche"*  -)ns  (7), 
as  well  as  a^:  increase  in  the  use  of  committees  of  both  the  ad- 
visory and  "line"  or  plural  executive  type  (7).    In  general,  the 
changes  seemed  to  be  most  marked  for  the  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  sample  and  least  pronounced  for  the  banking  and  financial 
companies. 

In  regard  to  inter-organizational  communicati      patterns,  those 
companies  that  planned  for  organizational  cha    ^  did  not  differ 
in  their  communication  behavior  (6b;  7)  from  tnose  companies  that 
did  not  plan  for  the  change;  neither  group  showed  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  communicative  behavior  (6b;  7)  as  a  result  of  environ- 
'    mental  market  growth.    The  evidence  siiggests  incomplete  adminis- 
trative adaptation,  although  no  great  dissatisfaction  was  mani-  . 
fested  at  the  top  management  levels 
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ftoier^  Norman  R.  F;  Hoffman,  Richard  L.;  and  Read,  William  H. 

"Superior-Subordinate  Communication:    The  Relative  Effectiveness 
of  Managers  Who  Held  Their  Subordinates'  Positions."  Personnel 
Psychology  l6  (1963):  1-11. 

Superior  and  subordinate  members  of  five  companies  were  inter- 
viewed individually  on  questions  related  to  the  subordinates* 
Jobs.    In  each  case,  the  superior,  after  being  introduced  to 
the  purposes  of  the  study,  vas  asked  to  designate  an  immediate 
subordinate  with  whom  he  had  frequent  contact  and  with  whom  he 
had  worked  long  enough  so  that  he  knew  him  fairly  well. 

The  study  showed  no  significant  differences  between  superiors 
who  had  held  their  subordinate's  job  and  those  who  had  not,  in 
regard  to  a^qreonent  on  what  constituted  the  subordinate's  Job 
duties,  requirements,  future  changes,  and  problems.  Subordinates 
who  most  desired  promotion  (9)  were  found  to  be  the  least  likely 
to  communicate  with  their  superiors  (6b). 
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riann,  Floyd  C. ,  and  Williams,  Lawrence  K.     "Some  Effects  of  the  Changing 
Work  Environment  in  the  Office."    Journal  of  Social  Issues  l8 
(1962):  90-101. 

In  a  large  division  of  a  major,  publicly-owned  power  company, 
a  change  was  made  from  an  industricJL  mass  information  pi»ocess  to 
an  automated  information  process.    In  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  changeover,  questionnaires  were  completed  by  non-supervisory 
employees,  supervisors,  and  department  heads  Just  prior  to  the 
change  and  afterward,  and  informal  InLerviews  were  conducted 
throughout  the  changeover.    The  scuaple  (N  =  I60)  consisted  of  88 
employees  who  were  integrated  into  the  new  technology  and  3o 
who  were  not.    Informal  interviews  were  conducted  throughout 
the  changeover. 

Automation  was  found  to  bring  about  greater  rationalization  of 
the  system,  greater  "risk"  in  each  Job  because  mistakes  became 
costlier,  and  greater  interdependence  in  the  structure  of  activities, 
which  in  turn  were  associated  with  increased  interaction  among 
work  group  meuiber*?  (6b),  greater  variety,  change,  and  responsibility, 
which  afforded  new  opporLur.it ies  for  development  and  learning  (5a), 
and  an  increased  feeling  among  employees  that  their  Jobs  were 
important  (U).    Additional  results  were  that  employees  perceived 
a  worsened  outlook  for  their  futures  with  the  company  (9)  and 
were  more  worried  about  layoffs  and  the  possibility  of  losing 
their  Jobs  (3);  also,  more  employees  contemplated  leaving  the 
compcmy  (1),  which  they  now  saw  as  more  interested  in  cutting 
costu  than  in  the  welfare  of  employees  (8). 

The  study  also  produced  evidence  that  the  change  to  automation, 
by  Lightening  performance  standards  and  increasing  Job  risk  and 
accountability  without  giving  workers  authority  to  regulate  or 
control  their  tasks  (7),  eliminated  the  benefits  of  Job  enlarge- 
ment generated  by  the  change  and  possibly  caused  stress  conditions 
resulting  in  increased  anxiety  (2). 
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Mann..^^.Ti,  Bilha  F,  ;  Rin,  Yeshayahu;  and  Grinberf?:,  Geulah, 

Instrumental  Status  of  Supervisors  as  Related  to  Workers' 
Perceptions  and  ExDectations  •  Human  ^^elations  20  (106?)  : 
387-396. 

One  hundred  sixty-four  nanual  workers  and  101  clerical  workers 
in  ei/^ht  Israeli  industrial  plants  participated  in  structured 
interviews.    Relationships  between  the  workers'  choice  of 
supervisor  under  differing  conditions  of  combined  "initiation 
of  structure"  and  "consideration"  indicated  that  both  blue- 
collar  and  white-collar  workers  chose  to  work  (6b)  with 
supervisors  who  conformed  to  hi/^h  consideration  expectations. 
Only  the  white-collar  workers'  choice  of  supervisor  (6b)  was 
affected  when  there  was  no  expectation  of  consideration  but 
consideration  was  obtained  nonetheless.    \^ite-ccllar  workers 
would  also  reject  a  supervisor  who  failed  to  conform  to  their 
expectation  of  low  structuring;  blue-collar  workers*  choice  of 
supervisor  (6b)  was  not  affected  by  suTDervisor '  s  conVormance 
to  expectations  of  structuring. 
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i4arenco,  Claudine.    "Gradualism,  Apathy,  and  Suspicion  in  a  French 

Bank • "    In  Office  Automation:    Administrative  and  Human  Problems^ 
edited  by  W.  H.  Scott,  pp.  31-55.    Paris:    Organisation  for  Economic 
operation  and  Development,  1965 . 

White  collar  administrative  and  non-administrative  workers  ir 
cwo  administrative  centers  of  a  large  nationalized  bank  in  France 
were  interviewed  and  completed  questionnaires  prior  to,  im- 
mediately after,  and  two  years  following  a  change  fron  an 
industrial  mass  process  of  information  processing  to  automatea 
information  processing. 

Prior  to  the  change  (before  automation),  the  management  philosophy 
of  secrecy  regarding  change  proposals  resulted  in  withdrawal, 
"neutral"  attitude,  and  even  sabotage  (l).  Management's 
memipulativeness  in  dealings  with  subordinates  resulted  in 
subordinates'  lack  of  desire  for  work  relations  with  supervisors 
(l;  6b).    Specific  functional  divisions  within  the  organizational 
structure  resulted  in  low  expectations  of  advancement  (9)  end 
in  employees'  refusing  to  take  an  interest  in  or  responsibility 
for  anything  outside  the  limits  of  their  own  Jobs  (l). 

Immediately  after  the  change  to  automated  information  processing, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  status  and  prestige  (k)  of  those 
who  worked  with  automation  and  a  loss  of  specific  fLmotional 
divisions  vithin  the  service  sectors,  which  caused  fear  of  loss 
of  control  (7)  among  managers  of  those  sectors. 

Two  years  after  the  change  to  automation,  strict  adherence  to 
performance  standards  for  automation-related  tasks  resulted  in 
lack  of  inxtiative  among  workers  (7)»  a  total  indifference  to 
the  organization  (8),  and  regret  at  having  come  to  work  at  the 
bank.  (l). 
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Marsh,  Robert  M.,  and  Mannari,  Hiroshi.    "Lifetime  Commitment  in 

Japcm:  Roles,  Norms,  and  Values American  Journed  of  Sociology 
76  (1971):  795-813. 

In  a  successful  Japanese  electronic  appliance  com;»any,  1,033 
male  mcmagerial,  staff,  and  production  employees,  aged  15  to 
39  and  over,  with  Job  tenxire  ranging  from  less  than  two  to 
more  than  20  years,  were  subjects  of  a  questionnaire  study. 

Older  men  with  longer  seniority  and  higher  education,  pay, 
rcuik,  end  Job  classification  tended  to  experience  greater 
status  enhemcement  (U,  pride  and  feeling  of  accomplishment 
in  the  work  and  the  position),  which,  in  turn,  was  associated 
with  preferring  lifetime  commitment  behavior  for  oneself  and 
perceiving  it  on  the  part  of  fellow  workers  (8), 
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Meissner,  Martin.    "The  Long  Arm  of  the  Job:    A  Study  of  Work  and 
Leisure."    Industrial  Relations  10  (1971):  239-260. 

A  subsample  of  206  blue  collar  industrial  workers  was  selects, 
for  analysis  from  an  interview  survey  of  presently  working 
adults  in  an  industrial  community  of  20,000  on  Vancouver  Island, 
British  Columbia.    The  subsample  consisted  of  male,  wage- 
earning  employees  of  a  large  wood-products  manufacturing  company; 
all  were  union  members  in  occupations  below  the  level  of 
foreman. ^  The  study  disclosed  a  consistent  negative  relationship 
between  technical  constraints — machine  pacing,  spatial  confine- 
ment, task  dependence,  and  work  type  (wo^  -.  in  central  production 
process  as  opposed  to  maintenance  or  t:  ansportation) — and 
social  interaction  while  actually  working  (6b).  Opportunities 
for  social  interaction  {6b)  wer**  greater  in  technically  more 
demanding  situations,  because  the  more  mechanized  processes 
were  subject  to  more  frequent  breakdown  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contained  few  al';ernatives  for  activities  during  a  breakdown 
other  them  talking. 

For  all  four  types  of  technical  constraints  at  work- -machine 
pacing,  si.^tial  confinement,  task  dependence,  and  work  type 
(production)— a  higher  degree  of  constraint  was  associated 
with  a  decline  in  social  participation  off  the  Job  in  voluntary 
organizations  (lOc),  although  results  were  mixed  for  church 
membership.    The  relationship  between  greater  technical 
constraint  on  the  Job  and  decreased  pcurticipation  in  voluntary 
organizations  (lOc)  was  strongest  for  average  number  of  offices 
held  (the  most  demanding  indicator),  which  supports  the  "carry- 
over" -/pothesis  that  whan  work  does  not  offer  opportunities 
to  develop  and  maintain  skills,  the  incidence  of  non-work 
activities  requiring  those  skills  decreases. 

More  social  interaction  at  work  (6b)  was  positively  related  to 
higher  rates  of  participation  in  voluntary  associations  other 
than  church  (lOc),  suggesting  that  social  skills  maintained 
at  work  help  meet  the  demands  of  voluntaury  organizational 
activity.    This  result  also  suggests  that  the  "compensatory" 
hypothesis  that  workers  compensate  for  the  technical  constraints 
and  social  isolation  of  the  Job  in  their  spare  time  should  be 
rej ected. 

It  was  further  demonstrated  that  workers  who  experienced  a 
high  degree  of  technic€d  constraint  at  work,  with  correspond- 
ingly slight  opportunity  for  exercising  discretion  on  th<»  Job 
(7),  spent  less  of  their  time  away  from  work  in  organized, 
purroseful  activities  requiring  discretionary  skills  for  choosing 
and  coordinating  action  (lOc,  organizations;  10b,  hobbies  and 
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"The  Long  Arm  of  the  Job:    A  Study  of  Work  and  Leisure" 
(Continued) 

housebuilding;  10,  active  sports)  than  did  workers  who  experienced 
a  low  degree  of  constraint  at  work.    High  constraint  workers 
spent  more  time  than  low-constraint  workers  in  activities  that 
have  expressive  potential  but  make  very  few  demands  on  discretionary 
or  social  skills  (10€L, shopping  and  listening  to  TV  and  radio;  10, 
fishing,  religion,  euid  ^oing  for  drives)  amd,  to  a  less  pro- 
nounced extent,  in  socisil  activities  outside  of  an  organizational 
context  (10,  visiting  and  entertaining  visitors,  talking^  Deer 
drink5ng;    11,  family  outings). 

Socifid  isolation  on  the  Job  (6b)  was  found  to  carry  over  into 
spending  less  time  in  sociable  activities  away  from  work  (lO, 
entertaining,  talking,  beer-(^rinking;  11,  family  outings). 
Socially  isolated  workers  (6b)  also  compensateo  by  spending 
more  time  ia  expressive  activities  away  from  work  (lOa,  shop- 
ping; 10,  fishing)  of  a  type  that  did  not  demand  significant 
discretionary  or  social  skills. 
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Meltzer,  H.  ,  and  Ludwig,  D.    "Memory  Dynamics  and  Work  Motivation." 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  52  (1968):  18U-187. 

Self-percepwion  ratings,  projective  interviews,  and  personal 
and  work  documents  were  utilized  to  study  work  motivation  of 
lh3  semiskilled  workers,  aged  19  to  78,  in  a  paper  mill  in 
upstate  New  York. 

Those  workers  whose  work  records,  personal  histories,  and 
self-projections  indicated  feelings  of  security,  adjustment, 
and  ability  to  get  along  well  with  others  tended  to  be  among  the 
work-motivated  (8,  those  who  mentioned  their  work  as  part  of 
a  list  of  pleaseuit  memories). 
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Miller,  George  A.    "Professionals  in  Bureaucracy:    Alienation  Among 
Industrial  Scientists  and  Engineers."    Anierican  Sociological 
Review  32  (1967):  755-768. 

Relationships  between  type  of  organizational  structure  and 
professionals'  alienation  from  work  were  studied  among  kl9 
scientists  and  engineers  (scientists  defined  as  those  having? 
M.  A.,  M.  S.,  or  Ph.D.  degrees  in  math  or  science;  engineers 
defined  as  those  having  M.  A.,  M.  S.  ,  or  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
engineering)  in  two  structurally  different  divisions  of  one 
aerospace  manufacturing  company,  one  being  more  bureaucratic. 

High  alienation  (l)  was  associated  with  the  more  bureaucratic 
work  environment:    greater  organizational  control  (directive 
style  of  supervision;  less  choice  by  researcher  about  type  of 
project  on  which  he  works,  7),  with  perceived  low  professional 
climate  (professional  incentives:    9,  low  opportunity  to  obtain 
professional  recognition  outsid'*  the  company;  5,  little  time 
provided  to  work  on  individual  research  interests),  and  with 
low  perceived  company  encouragement  for  publishing  research 
results,  attendini5  professional  meetings,  and  furthering 
professional  training  by  attending  lectxires  and  classes  (5a). 

Length  and  type  of  professional  training  was  a  conditioning 
factor:    alienation  (1)  was  more  strongly  associated  with  type 
of  supervisor  (directive)  and  degree  of  company  encouragement 
(lower)  for  scientists  and  professionals  with  Ph.D.  degrees 
than  for  engineers  aiid  those  with  less  advanced  tiaining.  Un- 
expectedly, low  freedom  of  research  choice  (7)  and  low  professional 
climate  (5;  9)  were  strongly  associated  with  alienation  (l) 
for  all  professionals,  regardless  of  length  and  type  cr  training. 

Alienation  (l)  manifested  by  engineers  may  result  '.Yom  their  lack 
of  power  and  1 -rticipation  in  organizational  affairs  (7),  whereas 
alienation  manifested  by  scientists  may  reflec'.  their  lack  of 
autonomy  to  pursue  their  work  in  a  way  that  if.  intrinsically 
self-rewarding  (5). 
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Mitchell,  Vance  F,    "Need  Satisfactions  of  Military  Commanders  and 
Staff."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  5^-  (1970);  282-287, 

In  a  comparison  of  need  fulfillment  and  perceived  deficiencies 
of  need  satisfaction  between  line  (command)  and  staff  officers 
(N  =  675)  in  a  United  States  Air  Force  overseas  command,  a 
questionnaire  was  administered  to  line  and  staff  officers  at 
three  officer  grades:    brigadier  general/colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel/major,  and  captain/lieutenant.    Staff  officers  were 
all  working  within  one  or  another  of  five  functional  divisions: 
administration,  operations,  supply,  maintenance,  and  professional. 

It  was  found  that  commanders  at  all  thret^  officer  grp  .es  obtained 
more  fulfillment  of  needs  than  did  their  staff  counterparts  in 
the  areas  of  security  (3),  social  (6b),  esiteem  (M,  autonomy  (7), 
and  self-actueJ-ization  (5).    Commanders  at  all  grades  vere  also 
less  dissatisfied  than  officers  in  most  types  of  staff  assign- 
ment.   In  some  comparisons,  however,  there  were  greater  differences 
between  particular  staff  assignments  than  between  an  individual 
staff  category  and  cocimand.    Needs  for  autonomy  and  self- 
actualization  were  least  fulfilled  among  operations  staff 
lieutenant  colonels  and  the  rank  below.    The  trend  for  nean 
dissatisfaction  to  decrease  with  higher  organizations^  -ank  was 
not  found  in  all  groups;  there  was  a  tendency  for  higher-ranking 
professional  and  supply  staff  officers  to  report  more  dissatisfaction 
than  captains  and  lieutenants  in  need  areas  of  esteem,  autonomy, 
and  self- actualization. 
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Mittlebach,  Frank  G. ,  and  Moore,  Joan  W.    "Ethnic  Endogamy  The  Case 

of  Mexican  Americans."    American  Journal  of  Sociology  7^  (1968): 
50-62. 

Male  Mexican-American  marriage  license  applicants  (N  =  7,^92) 
in  U58  Angeles,  in  various  occupations  ranging  from  professionals 
and  mctnagcrs  through  sales  personnel  and  foremen  to  farm  laborers, 
were  studied  through  analysis  of  their  marriage  license  applications. 

The  higher  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  groom,  as  measured  by 
occupational  status,  the  higher  the  rate  of  exogamy  (11,  marriage 
outside  the  traditioned — Mexican-American — group). 
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Moeller,  Gerald  H. ,  and  Charters,  W.  W.    "Relation  of  Bureaucratizatlc: 
to  Sense  of  Power  Among  Teachers."    Adnlni strati ve  Science  Quarterly 
10  (1965):    21-38.  "~  — 'i-SS  i. 

Teachers'  sense  of  power  over  school  syatea  affairs  was  measured 
by  questionnaires  completed  by  a  random  sample  of  662  el«entary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  (questionnaire  retiirn  rate:    BB%)  in 
20  school  systems  varying  widely  in  faculty  size  and  degree  of 
bureaucracy.    Teacher  tenure  in  the  sample  ranged  from  one  to 
twenty  years. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  teachers  in  highly  bur«i-     atic  systema 
had  a  significantly  higher  sense  of  powei-  (7)  thar.  ,eachers  in 
less  bureaucratic  systems. 

Higher  social  class  origin  was  directly  associated  with  senae  of 
power  (7),  although  teachers  from  farm  families  had  a  high  sense 
of  power.    Male  teachers  felt  a  greater  sense  of  power  ti.an  female  s, 
and  elementary  school  teachers  higher  than  seconda^r  teachers. 
Longer  tenure  was  associated  with  higher  senoe  of  power,  as  ware 
particularistic  relationships  with  school  offici-ls  (6bX  more  common 
in  less  bureaucratic  systems,  and  teachirs  occupying  positlcas  of 
responsibility.    A  climate  of  repressive  aut:  ^rlty,  equallv  common 
in  both  kinds  of  systems ,  was  associated  with  a  low  sense  of  p^ver 
on  the  part  of  teachers.    Unexpectedly,  tt-i  teachers'  uuion  pro'-ed 
least  effective  in  enhancing  senae  of  power.    Teacher  welfare 
committees  were  most  closely  related  and  professional  associations 
next  most  closely  related  to  a  high  sense  of  power  among  teachers. 
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,  Lawrence  B.    "Organizational  Technology  and  Organizational 
Structxire."    Administrative  Science  Qttarterly  l6  (l97l):  UUU-USP. 

Relationships  between  organizational  technology  and  social  structure 
were  examined  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  administered  to  members 
of  ikk  work  groups  in  13  local  health  departments,  randcxaly  selected 
from  all  such  agencies  in  the  United  States  serving  populations 
greater  than  U00,000.    Jobs  of  work  group  members  included  approx- 
imately 100  Job  titles,  classified  into  eight  operations  technology 
levels  ranging  from  the  lowest,  which  included  Janitors  and  file 
clerks,  to  the  highest,  which  included  psychologists,  dentists, 
and  physicians.    All  work  group  supervisors  and  subordinates  had 
Job  tenure  of  at  least  one  year* 

Findings  did  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  technology,  as 
measured  by  uniformity,  ccnnplexity,  and  analyzability  of  tasks 
and  materials,  is  a  primary  determinant  of  structiire,  as  measured 
by  participativeness  of  supervisory  style  (7,  subordinate  par- 
ticipation in  decision  making),    Participativeness  (7)  was, 
however,  related  positively  to  task  interdependence  and  negatively 
to  high  noise  level  (6a) • 

The  study  gave  no  sxipport  for  the  consonance  hypothesis  that  work 
groups  are  most  effective  when  autocratic  supervision  is  employed 
on  routine  Jobs  and  democratic  supervision  on  nonroutine  Jobs* 
On  the  contrary,  supervisory  style  had  a  greater  impact  on  work 
group  effectiveness  than  did  degree  of  consonance:  effectiveness 
was  higher  when  participativeness  (7)  was  high. 
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Morse,  John  J.,  and  Lorsch,  Jay  W.    "Beyond  Theory  Y."  Harvard 
Business  Reviev  (May-June,  1970):  61-68. 

A  study  is  described  and  other  resecurch  discussed  to  support  the 
necessity  of  moving  beyond  Theory  Y  into  "Contingency  Theory"; 
that  is,  the  fit  between  task,  organization,  and  people,  in  which 
the  appropriate  pattern  of  organization  is  contingent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  on  the  particular  needs  of  the 
people  involved. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  four  organizational  units ,  two  of 
which  performed  the  relatively  certain  task  of  manufacturing 
standardized  containers  on  high-speed,  automated  production  lines, 
two  of  which  performed  the  relatively  uncertain  work  of  research 
€uid  development  in  communications  technology.  Each 
pair  of  units  performing  the  same  kind  of  task  was    in  the  same 
large  company,  and  each  pair  had  previously  been  evaluated  by  the 
company's  management  as  cortaining  one  highly  effective  unit  and 
one  less  effective  one.    In  the  predictable-task  category,  the 
effective  unit  was  in  Akron  conrainers  plant,  which  had  a  pattern 
of  highly-structured,  precisely-defined  formal  relationships 
and  duties.    In  the  unpredictable-task  category,  the  effective 
unit  was  in  Stockton  research  laboratory,  in  which  formal  rules 
were  minimal,  loose,  and  flexible. 

Akron's  highly-structured  formal  practices  fit  its  predictable 
task  of  container  manufacturing  because  behavior  had  to  be  rigid- 
ly defined  and  controlled  around  the  automated,  high-speed  production 
line.    Stockton's  very  unstructured  formal  practices  suited  its 
tasks,  the  unpredictable,  rapidly-changing  tasks  of  communications 
technology  research.    Under  these  conditions,  the  climate  in 
the  two  effective  units  also  suited  tasks  better  than  the  climates 
at  the  less-successful  sites.    Qnployees  at  Akron  perceived  a 
great  deal  of  structure,  with  their  activities  tightly  controlled 
and  defined  (7).    By  contrast,  scientists  at  Stockton  perceived 
very  little  structure,  with  their  behavior  only  minimally  controlled 
(7);  these  perceptions  encouraged  the  individualistic  and 
creative  behavior  (5b)  necessary  for  the  uncertain,  rapidly- 
changing  research  task.    Scientists  in  the  less-successful  lab-  ' 
oratory  with  less  "fit,"  on  the  other  hand,  perceived  much  more 
structure  in  their  organization  (7)  ar:d  felt  that  it  made 
it  diffic'ilt  to  do  effective  research  (5b). 

The  two  effective  plants  also  differed  in  perceptions  of  how  in-- 
fluence  was  distributed  and  in  relations  between  colleagues  or 
superiors  and  subordinates.    Akron  personnel  felt  they  had  much 
less  influence  over  decisions  in  their  plaint  (7)  than  Stockton's 
scientists  felt  they  had  in  their  laborator/.    Akron's  employees 
also  perceived  influence  (7)  to  be  concentrated  in  the  upper 
levels  of  the  organizational  structure,  whereas  at  Stockton 
influence  (7)  was  perceived  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  emong 
more  levels  of  formal  structure.    Furthermore,  Akron's  members 
Q  perceived  themselves  to  have  a  low  degree  of  froedan  in  relation 
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"Beyond  Theory  Y"  ^ 
(Continued) 

to  supervisors  both  in  choosing  the  Jobs  they  work  on  and  in 
handling  the  Jobs  on  their  own  (7);  they  also  saw  the  supervisory 
style  as  relatively  directive  (7;  6b).    Stockton *s  scientists 
perceived  themselves  as  having  a  great  deed  of  freedom  in  com- 
parison to  supervisors  (7)  in  the  same  task  areas  and  saw  super- 
vision as  being  very  participatory  (7;  6b). 

A  competence  test  administered  to  subjects  in  all  foxxr  units 
indicated  that  personnel  in  Akron  and  Stockton,  where  there  was  a 
high  degree  of  "fit"  between  organization  and  task,  had  significantly 
higher  feelings  of  competence  (U)  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
two  lower-fit  organizations. 
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riulder,  Mauk;  Ritsema  van  Eck,  Jan  R. ;  and  de  Jon^,  Rendel  D, 
"An  Or/^anization  in  Crisis  and  rion-Crisis  Situ^itions • " 
Human  Relations  Ph  (1971):  19-)a, 

In  a  study  of  a  sea^roin^  flotilla  of  the  British  Royal 
IJavy,  subjects  were  officers  (ll  =  250)  and  non-comnissioned 
nersonnel  (n  =  IhO)  ran^ring  upwards  in  rank  from  sergeant 
major.    :!ethod  of  the  study  was  a  naper-and-pencil  surve?/', 
renorts,  direct  observation,  and  self-descrintion. 

Crisis  situations  were  found  to  result  in  direct,  task 
leadership  style  Cassociated  with  decrease  in  interrration 
of  subordinate  contributions  to  decision-makin^ic,  7),  as 
well  as  in  less  positive  relations  with  subordinates  (6b )» 

rjon-crisis  situations  resulted  in  social-emotional-directed 
leadership,  associated  with  inte^^ration  of  decision  Dover 
(7)  and  identification,  and  with  reference  relationshins 
between  superior  and  subordinate  (6b<l)» 
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Murray,  V.  V. ,  and  Corenblum,  Allan  P.    "Loyalty  to  Immediate  Superior 
at  Alternate  Hierarchical  Levels  in  a  Bureaucracy."  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  72  (1966 ) :    77-85 . 

A  questionnedre  survey  was  conducted  among  360  members  of  one 
division  of  a  large  public  utility.    The  division's  orgenizational 
structure  incorporated  seven  levels  and  25  groups  consisting  of  a 
superior  and  five  or  more  imediate  subordinates. 

Resxats  indicated  that,  contrary  to  Elau  and  Scott's  hypothesis, 
loyalty  to  one's  superior  (8)  in  a  hierarchical  organization  is 
not  more  pronounced  at  alternate  levels ;  nor  was  there  any  relf .tion- 
ship  between  loyalty  (8)  and  the  superior's  hierarchical  independence. 
A  significant  relationship  was  found,  however,  between  subordinate's 
loyalty  (8)  and  the  siiperior's  perception  of  the  subordinate  group 
as  the  primary  source  of  social  support  (6b). 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  Space 
Science  Board.    Human  Factors  in  Long-Duration  Spaceflight. 
Washington,  D.  C. :    National  Academy  of  Sciences  Minting 
and  Publishing  Office,  1972. 

Analysis  of  behavioral,  psychological,  and  medical  factors  in 
long-duration  spaceflights  (up  to  two  years)  by  a  scientific 
study  group  working  at  the  request  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  led  to  a  report  recommending 
research  priorities  prior  to  long-duration  flights. 

Common  problems  of  all  long-duration  spaceflights  are:  life 
support  in  the  space  environment  (2),  confinement  of  several 
persons  in  a  spacecraft  (6a),  and  isolation  of  the  crew  from 
the  outside  world  in  a  "microsociety"  (6b).    Reseeurch  priorities, 
based  on  these  problems,  are  in  areas  of  physical  deconditioning 
and  hazards  from  high-energy  cosmic  rays  (2);  long-term  effects 
of  isolation,  confinement,  and  sensory  restriction  on  cognitive 
functioning  and  retention  of  skills  and  mental  abilities  (5b), 
sleep  and  work  cycles  (2),  and  interaction  among  crew  members 
(6b). 

Social  needs  of  individual  crew  members  (5  and  6b)  and  recruit- 
ment in  terms  of  personality  and  compatibility  of  astronauts 
are  emphasized. 

Long  preparation  period  necessary  for  flights  make* it  essential 
to  integrate  members  into  the  total  mission  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  willing  to  make  a  single  flight  the  culmination  of  a 
career  (9). 
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Naylor,  James  C. ,  and  Vincent,  Norman  L.    "Predicting  Female  Absenteeism." 
Personnel  Psychology  12  (1959):  81-8U* 

Three  items  normally  found  on  Job  application  blanks  were  used  in 
an  attempt  to  predict  absenteeism  among  220  women  clerical  workers 
aged  between  l8  and  58,  employed  in  a  large  midwestern  manufacturing 
company. 

Age  emd  meurital  status  showed  no  relationship  to  ab'  'nteeism  (l), 
but  number  oi  dependents  was  significantly  and  positively  related 
to  absenteeism  (l). 
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Ileal.  Arthur  G.,  and  Great.  H.  Theodore.    "Alienation  Correlates  o 
S  American  Journal  of  Sociolof^v  if,  (1970) 

Six  hundred  eighty-seven  Catholic  and  Protestant  mothers 
aged  28  and  over  in  Toledo.  Ohio  responded  to  mailed  question 
naires  (68.7^  response). 

Kesults  showed  that  religion  (Catholic  vs.  Protestant),  age 
of  wife,  and  duration  of  marriage  act  as  moderating  variables 
on  the  association  between  husband's  occupation  (manual  vs. 
non-manual)  and  fertility  (11.  family  size). 
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Nealeyj  Stanley  M.  "Determining  Worker  Preferences  imong 
Haployee  Benefit  Programs."  Jouriial  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology U8  (1961*):  7-12. 

The  paired-comparison  method  was  used  to  measure  the 
employee  benefit  preferences  of  1,133  members  of  a 
northern  California  local  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  (AFL-CIO)  among  a  pay  raise, 
a  union  shop  proposal  to  require  that  all  regular  em- 
ployees must  be  members  of  the  union,  a  vacation  plan,  a 
shorter  work  week,  hospital  Insurance,  and  a  pension 
increase.    Six  categories  of  "face"  data,  in  addition  to 
the  paired  comparisons  of  alternative  benefit  and 
payment  plans,  were  included  on  the  questionnaire  sent 
to  union  members.    These  were:    age,  company  seniority, 
rured  or  urban  place  of  residence.  Job  title  or  income, 
marital  status,  and  number  of  dependent  children. 

Of  all  six  benefit  programs  (3),  hospital  insurance  (3) 
was  most  preferred  and  the  union  shop  (3)  was  second  in 
preference.    Next  came  the  6  percent  pay  raise  (3), 
the  three-week  vacation  (3),  and  the  pension  increase  (3), 
all  virtually  equally  in  preference.    The  shorter  work 
week  (3)  was  a  very  poor  last  in  preference. 

Differences  in  benefit  preference  ^3)  were  related  to 
some  of  the  questionnaire  variable       ut  in  varying  degree. 
Differences  in  preference  were  mar       /  related  to  age 
and  seniority  and  moderately  related  to  physical  versus 
clerical  Job  type,  maritcd  status,  and  number  of 
dependent  children.    Pension  preference  rose  sharply 
with  age,  but  the  effect  did  not  occur  until  about  age 
Uo.    Preference  for  the  other  benefit  plans,  especially 
the  vacation  plan,  tended  to  decrease  with  age, 
fidthoxigh  the  union  shop  lost  support  only  among  the 
oldest  age  group  (60-65).    Preference  for  hospitcd 
insurance  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  30-39-year 
age  group,  indicating  that  this  group  felt  the  greatest 
need  for  family  mediccd  protection.    Preferences  by  company 
seniority  were  nearly  identical  to  those  by  age. 
Job  type  (clerical  workers  versus  "physical"  workers)  was 
a  determinant  of  preference  for  vacation  and  the  union 
shop:    clerical  workers  showed  much  greater  interest 
in  vacation  than  did  physical  workers,  but  the  reverse  was 
true  for  the  union  shop  proposal.    Preferences  for  the 
other  four  options  were  largely  unrelated  to  Job  type. 
Skill  level,  among  1,859  employees  in  "physical"  Jobs 
dichotomized  as  having  high  or  low  skill  requirements,  was 
the  only  independent  variable  examined  that  failed  to 
show  any  marked  changes  in  benefit  preference  (3). 

The  pension  plan  was  moderately  more  attractive  to 
the  rural -residence  group  than  to  the  urban  group. 
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independent  of  age. 

Marital  ^tatus  was  dramatically  related  to  preference 
for  hospital  insurance,  indicating  the  importance  of 
family  responsibility  (11)  as  a  determinant.    The  unmarried 
group  had  a  higher  preference  than  the  married  group  for 
the  shorter  work  week.    Hospital  insurance  was  more  at- 
tractive to  the  group  with  children.    Preference  for 
pension  among  the  groups  without  dependent  children  may 
have  been  related  to  the  greater  mean  age  of "this  group. 
There  was  little  difference  between  the  group  with  one 
to  two  children  and  the  group  with  three  or  more. 

Some  benefit  plans  —  the  union  shop,  hospital  insurance, 
and  the  pension  plan  —  showed  striking  prefereoce  changes 
with  at  least  two  of  the  subject  variables,  indicating 
that  these  plans  did  not  have  universal  appeal  but  were 
more  popular  with  certain  special  interest  groups. 
By  contrast,  preference  for  the  pay  raise,  although  not 
outstandingly  high,  remained  constant  and  did  not 
change  noticeably  with  regard  to  any  of  the  six  subject 
variables. 
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Nealey^  Stanley  M«»  and  Goodale*  Jues  G,    ^Worker  Preferences  Aaong 
Ti»e-Off  Benefits  and  Pay.**   Journal  of  Applied  Paycholoior  51 

(1967):   357-361 • 

In  a  beaTy<*equipaent  manufacturing  organization »  197  blue^collar 
vorkers  (order  fillers  and  parts  handlers;  I80  males »  17  females) 
vere  subjects  of  a  study  using  a  paired<*comparison  questionnaire. 
Age  of  subjects »  in  three  gro\xpings»  vas  16^33  (N  «  50 3U»U9 
(R  «  83) »  and  50-65  (H  ■  6U).    Sex»  age»  Job  ten\ire»  and  marital 
status  vere  found  to  be  associated  vith  preference  for  a  lumped 
period  of  time  off  (10» extra  racation*  fire  Fridays »  sabbatical) 
rather  than  an  equiralent  monetary  offer  of  pay  raise*  shorter 
vork  day*  or  early  retirement. 
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Nelson,  Joel  I.    "Anomie:    Comparisons  Between  the  Old  and  New  Middle 
Class,"    American  Journal  of  Socioloicy  7^  (1968):  I8I4-I92. 

In  28  Minnesota  commxmities,  sxirvey  interviews  were  conducted 
with  owners  (N  »  525)  and  managers  (IU8)  working  in  both 
privately-  and  corporately-owned  organizations. 

Being  an  owner,  as  opposed  to  being  a  manager ,  was  associated 
with  anomie  (10c,  normlessness )  below  a  median  income  range  of 
approximately  $10,000.    At  or  above  that  income  U/el,  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  owners  and  managers.    For  managers, 
bureaucratic  affiliation  exerted  no  effect  on  anomie  (10c) ♦ 
Owners  tended  to  be  more  reluctant  to  alter  existing  relation- 
ships with  family,  community,  friends,  and  the  like  (10c;  11) 
than  were  managers. 
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Nogueira,  Diego  Pupo,  M.  D.    "Accidents  During  Work  and  Time  of  Day." 
Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery  Uo  (1971):    28- 30. 

Over  an  eight-year  period  from  196I-I969,  records  were  kept  of 
1,572  accidents  that  took  place  among  720  shift  workers  in  a 
textile  plant.    For  each  accident,  exact  time  of  occurrence  was 
noted,  whether  it  caused  loss  of  work  time  (6.3  percent  of  ac- 
cidents) or  not  {93.7  percent).    The  sample  was  divided  into  two 
demographic ally  comparable  groups,  each  of  which  was  studied 
separately    to  determine  whether  their  accident  behavior  was 
similar.    The  two  groups  worked  on  alternate  weeks  on  morning 
(6  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.)  and  evening  (12:15  p.m.  to  10  p.m.) 
shifts. 

In  both  groups,  there  was  a  higher  incidence  of  accidents  (2) 
at  the  time  of  day  when  biological  efficiency  was  low  (highest 
accident  rate  in  afternoon-evening  shift,  at  hours  noon-to- 
3  p.m.)  and  a  lower  incidence  of  accidents  when  biological 
efficiency  was  high  (lowest  accident  rate  in  morning  shift, 
between  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m.),  confirming  the  hypothesis  that  the 
occurrence  of  accidents  during  work  is  related  to  the  "biological 
rhythm"  of  increasing  and  decreasing  biological  efficiency  at 
various  times  of  day  and  night. 
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Oaklander,  Harold,  cind  Fleishman,  Edwin  A,    "Patterns  of  Leadership 

Related  to  Organizational  Stress  in  Hospital  Settings,"  Adminis- 
trative Science  Quarterly  8  (196U):  520-532, 

A  questionnaire  vas  administered  to  II8  supervisors  in  three 
hospitals  in  the  greater  hew  York  City  area.    To  be  included 
in  the  sample,  each  supervisor  had  to  be  a  first-line  super- 
visor, responsible  for  getting  work  done  through  at  least  six 
subordinates;    II8  out  of  123  supervisors  who  met  the  specif- 
ications participated  in  the  study.    The  three  hospitals  stud- 
ied included  a  large  government  hospital  with  more  than  1,000 
beds,  and  two  general  community  voliintary  hospitals,  one  with 
600  beds,  one  with  200  beds.    The  study  examined  the  relation- 
ship between  ^\e  leadership  dimensions  of  Consideration  and 
Structure  and  owo  types  of  organizational  stress:  intra-unit 
and  inter-omit.    For  purposes  of  the  study,  stress  was  character- 
ized by  interperson8Ll  conflicts,  hostility,  and  noncooperative 
relationships  among  organization  members.    Intra-unit  stress 
refers  to  the  relationships  among  group  members  within  the 
supervisor's  own  department.    Inter-unit  stress  refers  to  the 
relationships  between  dei>artments  and  with  other  levels  in  the 
organization. 

Results  indicated  that  in  both  government  and  voluntary  hos- 
pitals. Consideration  (6b,  leadership  style  incorporating 
mutual  trust,  respect,  warmth,  and  rapport  between  super- 
visor and  subordinates,  as  well  as  concern  for  group  members' 
needs;  7»  allowirg  subordinates  to  participate  in  decision- 
making and  encouraging  two-way  communication)  was  significantly 
related  to  lower  intra-unit  stress  (6b,  relationships  among 
members  in  the  supervisor's  own  department).    In  voluntary 
hospitals,  the  leadership  dimension  of  structure  (6b;  7= 
leadership  style  in  which  supervisor  organizes  and  defines 
group  activities  and  his  relation  to  the  group,  defines  the 
role  of  each  member,  assigns  tasks,  plans  ahead,  establishes 
ways  of  getting  things  done,  and  pushes  for  production)  was 
significantly  related  to  lower  inter-unit  stress  (6b,  relation- 
ships between  departments  and  with  other  levals  in  the  or- 
ganization).   Structure,  however,  was  tmrelated  to  inter- 
unit  stress  (6b)  in  the  government  hospital. 

Consideration  was  not  related  to  inter-unit  stress  (6b)  in 
either  type  of  hospital.    In  the  government  hospital,  higher 
structure  was  significantly  related  to  lower  intra-unit  stress 
(6b).    In  the  smaller  volimtary  hospital,  however,  higher 
structure  was  associated  with  higher  intra-unit  stress  (6b). 

Among  nursing  supervisors,  high  Consideration  was  related  to 
low  intra-unit  stress  (6b)  and  high  Structure  was  associated 
with  lower  inter -unit  stress  (6b).    The  nursing  supervisor 
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"Patterns  of  Leadership  Related  to  Organizational  Stress  in 

Hospital  Settings." 

(Continued) 

with  higher  Structure  in  a  government  hospitia  tended  to  have 
both  lover  intra-unit  stress  (6b)  and  lover  inter-unit  stress 
(6b);  in  voluntary  hospited.s»  on  the  contrary,  more  intra-imit 
stress  occxirred  (6b).    In  the  government  hospital,  the  non- 
nursing  supervisory  groups  in  hotel  and  clericiJL  departments 
vere  found  to  have  the  same  patterns  of  relationships  as  the 
nxirses:    higher  Consideration  and  Structure  vere  associated  vith 
lev  intra-imit  stress  (6b)  but  unrelated  to  inter-unit  stress 
(6b) 
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Obradovic,  Josip.    "Participation  and  Work  Attitudes  in  Yugoslavia  " 
Industrial  Relations  9  (1970):  l6l-l69. 

Questionnaires  were  administered  to  537  blue  collar  workers  in 
20  Yugoslav  factories  to  compare  attitudes  toward  work  of 
those  who  participated  in  management  through  membership  in 
workers'  councils  and  management  boards  with  attitudes  of 
workers  of  the  same  education,  sex,  and  occupation  who  uer« 
nonparticipants  (nonmembers  of  workers'  councils  or  management 
boards).    Comparisons  were  made  across  three  different  forms 
of  technology—handicraft,  mechanized,  and  automated — by 
grouping  workers  as  participants  or  nonparticipants  within 
each  technological  category.    Data  were  experimentally  controlled 
for  sex,  level  of  education,  and  (partially)  product  assortment. 

Among  nonparticipants  in  management  through  worker  coiincils 
and  management  boards,  both  handicraft  and  automated  workers 
had  greater  satisfaction  with  wages  (3),  physical  working 
conditions  (6a),  perceived  promotional  opportunities  (9),  and 
perceived  control  over  how  one's  Job  is  performed  than  did 
mechanized  workers.    Participants  among  handicraft  and  automated 
workers  were  more  satisfied  than  nonparticipants  with  wages  (3). 
Participants  in  all  three  techrologies  were  more  satisfied 
than  nonparticipants  with  physical  working  conditions  (6a), 
although  the  difference  was  slight  for  automated  workers. 
Participants  in  the  automated  and  mechanized  technologies  had 
a  somewhat  greater  feeling  of  control  over  their  jobs  (7) 
than  did  nonparticipants,  but  among  handicraft  workers  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  participants  and  non- 
participants  in  feelingBOf  control  (7),  possibly  because 
even  nonparticipants  have  considerable  Job  control. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  participant  and 
nonparticipant  handicraft  or  automated  workers  with  regard  to 
perception  of  promotional  opportunities  (9),  but  for  mechanized 
workers  the  relationship  was  the  reverse  of  the  expected: 
nonparticipants  were  more  optimistic  about  promotional  op- 
portunities (9)  than  were  participants. 

Unexpectedly,  for  all  three  technological  groups,  participants 
in  self-management  were  more  alienated  (l)  than  nonparticipants, 
possibly  because  of  frustrations  encountered  in  the  experience 
with  self-management  through  vorkers'  councils. 

The  author  concludes  that  participation  in  self-man€tgement  should 
not  be  overemphasized  as  a  source  of  satisfaction. 
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Obradovic,  Josip,     "Workers'  Councils  in  Yugoslavia/'  Human 
Relations  23  (1970):  li59-l*71. 

Members  (N  =  220)  and  non-members  {U  =  300)  of  workers' 
councils  in  several  Yugoslavian  factories  were  surveyed 
by     questionnaire . 

Membership  in  workers'  council  was  foimd  to  result  in 
perception  of  greater  decision-making  authority  than 
non -member ship  (7;  ^). 
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Odaka,  Kunio.  "Implications  of  Dual  Allegiance  in  the  Modernization 
of  Industrial  Relations  in  Japan."  Proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Industrial  Relations^  Tokyo,  Japan,  I965, 
pp.  97-125. 

Types  of  worker  allegiance    or  "sense  of  belonging"  were  examined 
in  two  Japanese  companies,  NKK  Steel  Tube  and  SDR  Electric.  Nine 
plants  of  NKK  Steel  Tube  were  studied;  in  SDR  Electric,  the  head 
office  and  four  branches  were  study  sites.    The  total  NKK  sample 
numbered  1,861  workers;  the  SDR  sample  numbered  1,80U. 

Distribution  of  allegiance  types  was  found  to  differ  among  the 
different  companies  and  their  various  plants.    The  ratio  of  the 
"dual  allegiance  type"  (8)    with  a  sense  of  belonging  to  both  com- 
pany (8)  and  union  (1)  exceeded  the  13  percent  level  in  the  majority 
of  the  total  plants  of  both  companies,  exceeding  30  percent  in  six 
plants.    The  dual  allegiance  type  was  followed  by  the  "discontented 
type,"  characterized  by  withdrawal  from  support  for  and  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  both  company  and  union  (l);  this  type  scored  over 
13  percent  in  almost  half  the  plants  studied.    At  nine  of  the  plants, 
this  type  exceeded  20  percent.    The  other  three  allegiance  types 
showed  ratios  under  13  percent  in  the  majority  of  plants:    the  types 
were  the  "company-allegiance-unilateral  type,"  who  are  favorable 
toward  the  company  but  do  not  support  the  union;  the  "nonpartisan 
type,"  moderate  toward  both  company  and  union,  and  the  "union- 
allegiance-unilateral  type,"  who  are  pro-union  but  do  not  support 
the  company. 

Differences  in  distribution  of  allegiance  type  (8;l)  were  also  foxuid 
among  plants  and  between  the  two  companies.    The  "dual-allegiance 
type"  (8;1)  had  high  ratios^  in  six  NKK  ironworks,  whereas  the  "dis- 
contented type"  had  high  ratios  in  three  dockyards  of  the  same 
company.    These  differences,  and  differences  between  the  companies, 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  wage  levels  (3)  as  compared  to 
those  at  other,  similar  companies;  with  moderate  or  militant  at- 
titudes of  the  respective  unions;  and  with  working  conditions. 

Differences  were  also  associated  with  age  and  education  of  workers: 
young  workers  with  relatively  high  education  tended  to  be  of  the 
"discontented  type"  (1),  including  both  those  who  are  "rebellious 
and  destructive"  and  those  who  have  high  expectations  and  ideals 
and  are  therefore  critical  of  the  status  quo  but  fundamentally 
loyal  (8). 

The  "dual-allegiance-type''  (8;1)  was  significantly  numerous  among 
shop  supervisory  groups  at  NKK  Steel  Tube,  whereas  the  "discontented" 
type  clustered  more  in  white-collar  employees  and  among  engineering 
personnel  at  SDR  Electric.    Distribution  of  allegiance  types  was 
generally  patterned  differently  according  to  the  nature  of  jobs 
(blue-collar  vs.%white-collar;  conventional  machinery  with  re- 
liance on  physical  labor  vs.  more  technologically-advanced  op- 
eration requiring  more  mental  work). 
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Obrochta,  Richard  J.    "Foremen-Worker  Attitude  Patterns."  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  kk  ( I96O ) :    88-91 . 

A  study  of  foremen-worker  interpersonal  relationships  and 
worker  attitudes  investigated  two  issues:    whether,  if  fore- 
man and  worker  have  favorable  attitudes  toward  each  other,  they 
will  tend  to  share  attitudes  toward  company.  Job,  union,  and 
union  leaders;  and  whether,  if  foreman  and  worker  have  un- 
favorable attitudes  toward  each  other,  they  will  tend  not  to 
share  attitudes  toward  company.  Job,  union,  and  union  leaders. 
Sixty-five  foreman-worker  "combinations"  were  selected  from  a 
previously-interviewed  sample,  in  order  to  study  reciprocal 
attitudes.    All  workers  and  foremen  were  employees  of  Swift 
and  Company;  most  of  the  hourly  workers  were  members  of  one 
local  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Packing  House  Workers. 
Data  from  the  nondirective  interviews  recorded  from  the  larger 
sample  was  analyzed. 

Comparing  the  attitude  ratings  of  the  foremen  and  workers  as 
a  group,  the  foremen  group  tended  to  be  slightly  more  favor- 
able toward  the  company  (8)  than  the  worker  group.    There  was 
no  difference  between  the  groups  in  favorability  toward  their 
Jobs  (8). 

Findings  on  worker-foremen  interpersonal  attitudes  (6b)  in- 
dicated that  the  worker  was  more  favorable  toward  his  foreman 
than  the  foreman  was  to  him. 
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Orden,  Susan  R,  ,  and  Bradburn,  Norman  M,    "Working  Wives  and  ^4arriage 
Happiness."    American  Journal  of  Sociology  7^  (1969):  392-l*07, 

Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  1,651  married  men  and 
women  (not  couples)  in  the  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Washington 
metropolitan  areas.    The  sample  group  included  a  veuriety  of 
occupations,  with  educational  backgrounds  ranging  from  eighth- 
grade  or  below  to  graduation  from  college. 

It  was  foimd  that  the  wife's  entering  the  labor  meurket  out  of 
economic  necessity  rather  than  choice  is  associated  with  the 
husband's  perceiving  <?*ssatisfaction  in  terms  of  tensions  (2), 
whereas  the  wife  perceives  the  dissatisfaction  as  a  reduction 
in  the  sociability  of  the  marriage  (11 ). 
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Owens,  Constance  A.    "Sick  Leave  among  Railwaymen  Threatened  by 

Redxmdancy:    A  Pilot  Study."    Occupational  Psychology  hp  (1966): 

Two  samples  of  British  railwaymen  —  one  threatened  by  redundancy, 
the  other  not  threatened  —  were  subjects  of  a  study  to  determine 
whether  the  +hreat  of  redundancy  affects  the  incidence  and/or 
duration  of  absence  on  certified  sick  leave.    The  study  was 
confined  to  British  Railways  wagon  repair  shops  in  Merseyside  and 
adjacent  cureas  of  southeast  Lancashire,  to  exclude  the  variable 
of  climatic  differences  that  might  affect  health.    The  sample 
of  men  threatened  by  redundancy  consisted  of  all  the  male 
employees  on  certified  sick  leave  from  a  single  large  workshop 
due  for  closure  under  British  Railways'  policy  of  selective 
closure;  the  work  force  at  this  shop  (N  =  668  prior  to  closure 
process)  was  being  progressively  reduced  during  the  study  period 
(April  U,  I96I*  to  July  3,  I96U). 

The  comparison  sample  was  drawn  from  a  psurent  population  of  all 
the  employees  in  several  other  wagon  repair  shops  not  due  for 
closure;  average  weekly  employee  total  per  shop  was  1*75.  The 
final  sample  consisted  of  hi  men  threatened  with  redundancy.  Id 
not  threatened.    Information  was  obtained  from  the  area  medical 
officer  for  each  worker  who  reported  sick  or  was  on  sick  leave 
during  the  study  period,  as  well  as  demographic. data,  tenure, 
diagnosis  of  illness,  dates  of  sick  leave  beginning  and  ending, 
and  nature  of  worker's  Job.    Age  of  workers  was  grouped  as 
follows:    30-3»*,  35-39,  ho^hh,  k5'k9y  50-5»*,  55-59,  60-61*,  and 
65  or  over.    Tenure  was  also  grouped:    5-1'*  years,  15-2U,  25-3U, 
35-'*'*,  and       or  over.    Occupations  included  skilled  workers, 
semi-skilled  workers,  and  unskilled  workers. 

Einployees  with  an  expectation  of  security  of  tenure  in  their 
employment  (3)  were  found  to  have  less  absenc'e  attributed  to 
sickness  (2;  1,  withdrawal  from  the  work  situation)  than  did 
those  whose  future  was  insecure  (3).    Furthermore,  increased 
length  of  sickness  absence  (l;  2)  was  associated  with  the  threat 
of  redundancy  (3).    There  was  €lLso  a  marked  relationship  between 
le^igth  of  service  in  the  industry  and  the  incidence  and  duration 
of  sick  leave  (l;  2):    in  the  sample  not  threatened  by  redundancy 
(3),  absence  on  sick  leave  was  highest  among  those  with  shorter 
tenure;  but  in  the  sample  threatened  by  redundancy  (3),  although 
there  was  little  intersample  difference  among  those  with  fewer 
years  service,  the  difference  was  great  when  men  had  spent  half 
their  working  life  in  the  Railways.    Since  age  was  not  consistently 
correlated  with  tenure,  the  latter  finding  suggested  that  for 
men  with  long  tenure  (15  to  25  years)  with  a  single  employer,  the 
anticipation  of  involuntary  termination  may  be  traumatic.  The 
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"Sick  Leave  among  Railwaymen  Threatened  by  Redundancy" 
(Continued) 

trauma  may  be  more  severe  if  the  worker  is  skilled  and  has  a 
greater  investment  in  his  Job  than  if  he  is  unskilled,  which 
could  account  for  the  finding  that  in  the  sample  threatened  by 
redundancy  (3),  longer  absence  on  sick  leave  (l;  2)  was  associated 
with  greater  skill.    Both  length  of  service  and  degree  of  skill 
were  more  closely  associated  than  was  age  with  increased 
incidence  and  duration  of  absence  on  sick  leave  (l;  2)  among 
men  threatened  by  redundancy  (3). 
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Paine,  Prank  T.;  Carroll,  Stephen  J.,  Jr.;  and  Leete,  Burt  A. 
*'Need  Satisfactions  of  Managerial  Level  Personnel  in  a 
Government  Agency."    JoiirncLl  of  Applied  Psychology  50 
(1966):  2li7-2li9.  


A  mailed  questionnaire  was  used  to  gather  data  in  a 
study  comparing  need  satisfactions  of  71  managers  in 
field  vork  vith  need  satisfactions  of  102  ajirtflar  managers 
in  central  office  work  with  the  same  goverrtaen*  agency. 
Response  rates  were  h7  percent  for  field  managers  and  6l 
percent  for  central  office  managers.    Tlie  field  vork  managers 
worked,  independently  in  various  communities,  usually 
contacting  their  central  office  only  by  telephone  or 
letter  and  interacting  primarily  with  non-government  per- 
sonnel in  the  communities  in  which  they  worked. 

An  additional  comparison  was  made  between  the  173 
government  managers  and  659  upper-middle  managers, 
using  data  on  the  latter  collected  in  a  1962  study  by 
L.  W.  Porter. 


Field  managers,  who  had  a  less-structured  working 
situation  and  work  relationships,  characterized  by  lack  of 
direct  supervision  (7),  self -scheduling  (7),  and  pre- 
dominance of  non-organizationeJ.  contacts  (6b),  felt  signifi- 
cantly more  satisfied  than  central  office  managers  with  res- 
pect to  their  needs  for  self-estee.n  (1*),  independent  thought 
and  action  (7)»  growth  and  development  (5a),  and  sense  of 
self -fulfillment  (5).    The  social  needs  (6b)  of  field 
managers  were  not  significantly  less  satisfied  than  the 
social  needs  of  the  central  office  managers.  Government 
managers,  however,  had  considerably  less  need  satisfaction 
than  did  similar  managers  from  private  industry  with 
respect  to  all  items  (3,  security;  6b,  social;  esteem; 
7,  autonomy;  5a,  5»  self-actt^alization) ,  the  differences 
being  especially  pronounced  in  the  area  of  security  needs 
(3). 
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Polmore.  Erdman    B.    "Physical.  Mental,  and  Social  Factors  in  Predicting 
Longevity."    Gerontologist  9  (1969) :  103-108. 

In  a  13-year  longitudinal,  interdisciplinary  study.  268  volunteers 
aged  60-9U  were  given  an  initial  two-day  series  of  physical,  psy- 
chiatric, and  psychological  examinations,  laboratory  tests,  and 
social  history  interviews.    During  following  years,  dates  of  deaths 
were  recorded  to  show  how  long  subjects  lived  after  initial  test- 
ing.   Subjects  at  initial  examination  were  all  ambulatory,  non- 
institutionalized  residents  of  central  North  Carolina  whose 
occupational,  racial,  and  sexual  distribution  approximated  that 
of  the  area. 

The  measure  of  longevity  used  (13  years  after  initial  testing) 
for  deceased  subjects  was  number  of  years  the  subject  lived  after 
initial  testing.    For  living  persons  (N  =  lUf^ .  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  years  they  will  have  lived  after  initial  testing 
was  made  by  adding  present  number  of  years  since  initial  testing 
(approximately  13)  to  expected  number  of  years  now  remaining 
according  to  actuarial  life  expectancy  tables. 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  used  four  variables  to  predict 
longevity:    (l)  actuarial  expectancy  at  initial  testing,  derived 
from  the  standard  life  expectancy  table  by  age.  sex.  and  race 
for  North  Carolina  (Public  Health  Service);  (2)  physical  functioning 
rating;  (3)  work  satisfaction;  (U)  intelligence. 

The  four  best  predictors  of  longevity  (2)  were,  in  order  of 
importance:    actuarial  life  expectancy,  physical  functioning, 
work  satisfaction  (5.  ability  to  perform  meaningful  social  role; 

perception  of  general  usefulness),  and  performance  intelligence. 
Work  satisfaction  was  the  best  single  predictor  among  men  aged 
60-69.  whereas  actuarial  life  expectancy  was  the  best  predictor 
for  both  men  and  women  aged  over  70.    Results  suggest  that  among 
the  younger  men  in  the  sample  group,  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory 
work  role  is  more  important  for  longevity  than  their  chronological 

NOTE:    For  follow-up  results  of  the  same  study,  in  which  a  Longevity 
Quotient  is  used  to  control  more  effectively  for  age.  see  Palmore 
Erdman  B. .  "Predicting  Longevity:    A  Follow-Up  Controlling  for 
Age.    Gerentologist  9  (1969):  2U7-250. 


Palaore,  Erdmn        '^Predicting  Longerity:    A  Follov-up  Controlling  for 
Age."    Gerontologlst  9  (1969):  2U7-250. 

In  a  13-*ye8r  longitudinal,  interdisciplinary  study,  268  volunteers 
aged  60*9U  vere  given  an  initial  tvo-day  series  of  physical,  psy<* 
chiatric,  and  psychological  examinations,  laboratory  tests, 
and  social  history  interviews.    Subjects  at  initial  examination 
vere  all  ambulatory,  non-institutionalised  residents  of  central 
North  Carolina  vhose  occupational,  racial,  and  sexual  distribution 
approximated  that  of  the  area.    During  following  years,  dates  of 
deaths  were  recorded  to  show  how  lo^u  subjects  lived  after  initial  ^ 
testing.    For  those  subjects  surviving  approxi:  w^^.ly  13  years  after 
initial  testing  (about  30%)  9  &n  estimate  of  th^  ntocber  of  years 
they  will  have  lived  after  initial  testing  was  mude  by  adding 
present  number  of  years  since  initial  testing  to  expected  nimiber 
of  years  now  remaining  according  to  actxiarial  life  expectancy 
tables  based  on  age,  sex,  and  race. 

A  Longevity  Quotient  (observed  nimber  of  y-ars  lived  after  exam- 
ination divided  by  actuarially  expected  number  of  years  after 
examination)  was  used  to  control  for  effects  of  age  differences 
at  initial  examination.    The  Longevity  Quotient  eliminates  age 
as  an  independent  variable,  to  focus  on  independent  variables  of 
health,  attitudes,  and  activities. 

Work  satisfaction  (5,  ability  to  perform  a  meaningful  social  role; 
U,  general  usefulness)  is  the  strongest  predictor  of  longevity  (2) 
when  age  is  controlled  by  use  of  a  Longevity  Quotient  (observed 
number  of  years  lived  after  examination  divided  by  actuarially 
expected  number  of  years  remaining  after  examination).  Work 
satisfaction  was  a  better  longevity  predictor  than  the  other  five 
strongest  independent  variables:    happiness,  physical  functioning, 
tobacco  use,  performance  IQ,  and  leisure  activities. 
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Palmore,  James  A,;  Klein,  Robert  K,  ;  and  Ilarzuki,  Ariffinbin, 
"Class  and  Family  in  a  Modernizinp;  Society,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  76  (1970):  375-399, 

Interview  data  from  a  national  probability  sample  of  7,697 
Malay,  Indian,  Pakistani,  and  Chinese  housewives  in  V;est 
Malaysia  indicated  that  modernization  (years  of  school 
completed  by  wife,  husband's  monthly  income,  and  whether 
'     current  place  of  residence  was  rural,  small  town,  or  metro- 
politan) did  not  cause  a  decrease  in  extended-family  livinr 
(11). 
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Parker,  S.  R.    "liype  of  Work,  Friendship  Patterns,  and  Leisure." 
Human  Relations  17  (l96k):  215-220. 

An  interview  survey  of  the  work  experiences  and  values  of  200  men 
^and  women  provided  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  nature  of  fac- 
tors, extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  that  influence  occupationed  com- 
munity.   The  occupations  studied  were  in  two  groups:  business, 
in  which  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  employing  organization 
are  its  owners;  and  service,  in  which  the  prime  beneficiaries  of 
the  employing  organization  are  its  clients. 

The  study  showed  that  people  in  the  service  occupations  were 
much  more  likely  to  have  close  friends  doing  the  same  or  related 
work  (10)  than  were  the  business  people.    Two  components  of  the 
work  situation  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  occupa- 
tional commxinity  (lO):  contact  with  customers  or  clients  as  a 
major  part  of  the  Job,  and  autonomy  in  the  work  situation  as 
measured  by  discretion  in  decision-making.    Finally,  having  nu- 
merous close  friends  in  the  same  or  related  work  (10)  occurred 
significantly  more  frequently  among  those  who  had  work  as  a  cen- 
tral life-interest,  among  those  who  were  positively  identified 
with  their  work  (8),  and  among  those  who  would  choose  the  same 
type  of  work  even  without  financial  necessity. 
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Parker,  Treadway  C.    "Relationships  among  Measixres  of  Supervisory 
Behavior,  Group  Behavior,  and  Situational  Characteristics." 
Personnel  Psychology  l6  (1963):    319-331*  • 

Data  on  group  attitudes  and  supervisory  behavior  were  collected 
by  means  of  a  set  of  questionnaires  administered  to  l,7l6  foremen, 
order-pickers,  and  order-packers  in  a  wholesale  pharmaceutical 
company  that  operated  80  geographically-decentralized  warehouses, 
located  throughout  the  United  States.    The  warehouse  work  groups 
operated  under  standardized  work  methods  that  had  been  instituted 
(SB  a  company-wide  basis.    A  foreman  supervised  each  group; 
groups  consisted  of  order-pickers  and  packers  who  filled  and 
packed  orders  ftrom  stock  shelved  in  the  warehouses.    The  groups 
averaged  2k  workers;  60  percent  of  them  were  unionized. 

The  study  indicated  that  the  supervisory  style  of  "consideration" 
vas  correlated  with  favorable  attitudes  tovard  supervision  (6b). 
Warehouse  size  was  positively  related  to  the  supervisory  style 
of  "initiation"  (6b;  7)  and  negatively  related  to  workers' 
perceptions  that  productive  behavior  was  instrumental  to  Job 
security  (3). 
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Patchen,  Martin.    "Absence  and  Einployee  Feelings  about  Fair  Treat- 
ment,"   Personnel  Psychology  13  (i960):  3**9-360. 

Non-supervisory  employees  (N-l*87)  were  the  subjects  of  a  study 
conducted  in  an  oil  refinery  located  in  a  small  Canadian  city. 
The  sample  was  drawn  from  the  approximately  1,500  non-supervisory 
workers  employed  at  the  refinery,  the  majority  of  them  English 
or  Scottish  in  ancestry.    The  largest  group  (3^  percent)  of  the 
sample  worked  in  traditional  trades,  such  as  carpenter,  mason  or 
machinist.    Thirty-one  percent  controlled  and  regulated  actual 
oil  production,  and  smaller  groups  of  men  worked  at  assembly 
line  Jobs,  in  the  laboratory,  at  common  labor  and  janitorial 
tasks,  and  on  miscellaneous  Jobs  such  as  driving  trucks. 

The  study  showed  that  absences  (1)  among  male  non-supervisory 
employees  at  the  oil  refinery  were  negatively  related  to  feel- 
ings of  being  treated  fairly  in  matters  related  to  promotion 
(9)  and  pay  (3),  regeurdless  of  how  employees  perceived  their 
actual  chances  for  promotion. 
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Patchen,  Martin,    "Labor-Management  Consultation  at  TVA:    Its  Impact 
on  Employees."    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  10  (1965): 
11+9-17^+. 

Questionnaire  data  was  collected  from  a  representative  sample 
of  non-supervisory  employees  in  most  units  of  the  engineering 
division  and  power  plants  of  eight  administratively  separate 
cooperative  programs  of  the  TVA,    The  study  reports  data  rele- 
vant to  the  impact  on  employee  job  attitudes  of  the  TVA's  co- 
operative program  of  labor-management  consultation:    it  examines 
the  relationship  between  the  vigor  of  the  cooperative  program  in 
each  unit  (i.e.,  the  imit's  perceived  and  actual  participation 
and  influence  in  the  program)  and  the  job  motivation,  interest 
in  innovation,  organizational  identification,  and  acceptance  of 
change  shown  by  employees  in  each  unit. 

A  negative  association  was  found  to  exist  between  the  vigor  of 
the  cooperative  program  (7)  tind  the  general  interest  in  innova- 
tion (5)  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  unit.    There  was  gen- 
erally a  strong  positive  association  between  the  vigor  of  the 
cooperative  program  (7)  and  identification  with  TVA  (8),  High 
employee  influence  on  the  immediate  work  group  (7)  was  also  as- 
sociated with  strong  identification  with  the  TVA  (8);  however, 
the  association  was  stronger  for  professionals  than  for  non- 
professionals. 
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Paiil,  William  J.,  Jr.;  Robertson,  Keith  B.;  and  Herzberg,  Frederick* 
"Job  Enrichment  Pays  Off/^    Harvard  Business  Review  (March- 
April,  1969):  61^78. 

This  article  reports  on  five  of  a  niunber  of  job  enrichment 
studies  carried  out  and  still  in  progress  in  ImperieLL  Chemical 
Industries  Limited  and  other  British  companies.    The  studies 
collectively  cover  widely  different  business  areas  and  company 
functions,  as  well  as  many  types  and  levels  of  jobs;  therefore, 
they  offer  insights  into  possible  generality     of  the  findings, 
feasibility  of  changes  associated  with  job  enrichment,  and 
consequences. 

In  all  studies,  the  "hygiene"  was  held  constant:    no  deliberate 
changes  were  made  as  part  of  the  investigation;  there  was  an 
"experimented  group"  for  which  specific  changes  in  Job  content 
were  n.  de  end  a  "control  group"  for  which  Job  content  remained 
the  same;  and  the  fact  that  changes  were  being  measured  was 
kept , secret • 

In  an  industrial  research  department,  managers  were  concerned 
about  the  morcLLe  of  laboratory  technicians,  or  "experimental 
officers "(EOs)  ,  who  were  professionally  qualified  but  lacked 
the  doctoral    degrees  of  the  scientists.    An  initial  survey  of 
the  EO's  showed  they  felt  their  technical  ability  and  experience 
was  being  wasted  by  the  scientists'  refusal  to  delegate  anything 
but  routine  work.    The  aim  of  Job  enrichment  was  to  develop  the 
EO's  into  "better  scientists."    A  Job  enrichment  program  was 
implemented  involving  techniced,  financial,  and  managerial 
additions  to  the  EOs'  responsibilities  ♦    Of  the  1*0  EOs  involved, 
two  sections  of  the  department  acted  as  experimented  groups 
(1^15)  and  two  as  controls  (Ns29).    The  trial  period  for  the 
program  was  12  months,  starting  in  October  and  November,  1966. 
Ai^ter  six  months,  the  same  changes  were  introduced  into  one  of 
th^*  control  groups,  to  see  whether  a  similar  pattern  of  performance 
was  revealed  and  thus  safeguard  against  any  coincidence  in 
choice  of  original  groups. 

Once  Job  enrichment  changes  were  :fully  implemented  in  the 
experimental  groups,  scientific  growth  of  technicians 
whose  Job  had  been  enriched  improved  significantly  in  areas  of 
knowledge,  comprehension,  synthesis,  evaluation,  origined 
thought,  practiced  initiative,  industry,  and  skill  in  report 
writing  (5a;  5b),  as  measured  by  monthly  progress  reports  of 
research  work  done.    Althoiigh  the  control  groups  also  improved, 
they  were  far  outstripped  by  the  experimented  groups,  and  the 
differential  was  maintained  throughout  the  tried  period.  When^ 
after  six  months,  Job  enrichment  was  introduced  intr^  one  of  the 
two  control  groups,  its  members  improved  dramatically  in  the  same 
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(Continued) 

pattern  of  the  original  experimental  groups. 

An  associated  outcome  of  the  Job  enrichment  program  was  that 
EOs  from  experimental  groups  initiated  a  training  scheme  for 
themselves,  aimed  at  improving  their  ability  to  deal  with 
chemical  engineering  terminology  and  ideas  (5b;  5a).  In 
addition,  one  EO's  original  idea  (5b)  was  followed  up  — 
which  was  possible  because  of  the  changes  involved  in  the  Job 
enrichment  program  —  and  resulted  in  an  important  discovery 
related  to  applications  in  certain  types  of  national  emergency. 

•  .  • 

Another  British  company  was  threatened  by  competition  and  had 
suffered  a  decline  in  its  share  of  the  market  for  its  product. 
The  critical  problem  factor  was  sales  representation,  despite 
the  fact  that  sales  representatives'  salaries  and  employment 
conditions  compared  well  with  the  industry  average  and  a  Job 
reaction  survey  had  shown  them  to  have  considerable  Job  satis- 
faction.   A  Job  enrichment  program  was  initiated,  involving 
technical  and  financial  changes  aimed  at  building  the  represent- 
ative's Job  so  it  was  more  complete  and  self-contained.  The 
experimental  group  (N=15)  was  chosen  to  be  representative  of  the 
entire  sales  force  in  age  range,  experience,  and  ability.  The 
remainder  of  the  sales  force  (N=23)  acted  as  control  group. 
Changes  were  introduced  in  December,  19^7;  the  trial  period 
ran  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1968. 

The  sales  performance  (5b)  of  the  experimental  group,  working 
within  a  Job  enrichment  program  that  made  Jobs  more  self- 
contained,  with  less  control  from  headquarters  and  more  indivi- 
dual authority  for  sales  representatives  (7),  showed  a  higher 
rate  of  improvement  than  the  control  ^roup,  with  the  differential 
increasing  as  the  trial  period  progressed. 

*  •  * 

In  the  design  department  of  one  division  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries  Limited,  a  Job  enrichment  program  was  instituted 
for  design  engineers. 

Job  enrichment  included  increased  independence  for  engineers 
in  running  their  projects  (7),  decreased  obligatory  reference 
to  supervision  (7),  responsibility  for  choosing  consultants  (7), 
removal  of  arbitrary  limits  on  engineers'  authority  to  spend 
money  on  approved  projects  (7),  responsibility  for  allocations 
in  the  project  budget  (7),  involvement  in  selecting  designers 
(7)5  and  authority  to  approve  staff  expenses  including 
overtime  and  travel  expenses  (7).    As  a  resiilt  of  the  changes, 
the  supervisors'  routine  involvement  in  projects  was  much 
reduced  (7),  allowing  them  to  give  more  time  to  technical  develop- 
ment.   Engineers  able  to  operate  independently  did  so  (7); 
others  still  needed  guidance,  but  no  longer  were  all  engineers 
restricted  for  the  benefit  of  some  (7).    Progress  was  made  in 
encouraging  specialist  expertise  (5a;  5b)  among  design  engineers. 
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There  were  no  poor  decisions  as  a  result  of  the  new  arrangements, 
nor  were  there  adverse  budgetary  effects, 

•  •  • 

Two  studies,  one  in  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  and  one  in 
another  British  company,  focused  on  factory  supervisors: 
production  foremen  on  shift  work,  fabricating  nonferrous 
metals,  and  engineering  foremen  on  day  work,  providing  maintenanc 
services.    In  both  companies,  the  increasing  complexity  of 
organizational  structures,  plants,  equipment,  and  industrial 
relations  had  left  the  foreman  isolated;  decisions  in  areas 
of  planning,  technical  contrast,  and  discipline  were  no 
longer  the  foreman's,  but  were  passed  up  the  line  or  turned  over 
to  a  specialist  staff.    As  a  result,  some  problems  escalated 
unnecessarily,  managers  were  overloaded,  and  day-to-day  re- 
lationships between  foremen  and  their  men  were  weakened. 

The  Job  enrichment  program  integrated  foremen  more  into  the 
managerial  team:    it  involved  them  more  in  technical  planning 
and  consultation  (7),  gave  them  more  "on-the-spot''  responsi- 
bility for  achievement  of  plans  (U),  gave  engineering  foremen 
complete  control  of  certain  "on  cost"  budgets,  encouraged 
production  foremen  to  make  payment  decisions  (7),  gave  pro- 
duction foremen  authority  to  hire  labor  (7)  against  agreed 
manning  targets,  and  gave  all  foremen  increased  disciplinary 
authority  (7)  and  formal  responsibility  for  assessment,  training, 
and  development  of  their  subordinates  (7),  all  with  the  aim  of 
giving  the  foreman  more  opportunities  for  achievement  and 
personal  growth  on  the  Job.    As  a  result  of  foremen's  dis- 
ciplinary resi>onsibility,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  "repeat  offenses"  among  employees  with  poor  disciplinary 
records  (l)  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  short-term  work 
stoppages.    Also,  foremen  were  able  to  contribute  their 
experience  and  expertise  to  solving  longstanding  technical  and 
organizational  problems  (5b),  with  subst€tntial  monetary  savings 
for  the  companies.    In  addition,  there  were  major  improvements 
in  the  experimental  group's  performance  assessments;  cost 
savings  were  achieved  by  foremen's  control  of  budgets; 
foremen  successfully  handled* recruitment  and  training  of  sub- 
ordinates; and  ineffectiveness  of  some  foremen  was  revealed,  sine 
the  situation  no  longer  valued  compliance. 

•  •  • 

The  authors  discuss  at  length  the  significane  of  the  cases  for 
applying  Job  enrichment  in  other  organizations  and  Job  types, 
the  feasibility  of  such  change,  and  consequences  for  super- 
vision and  management. 
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Pearlin,  Leonard  I.    "Alienation  from  Work:    A  Study  of  Nursing  Per- 
sonnel/*   American  Sociological  Reviev  27  (1962):  311*-326. 

Alienation,  defined  as  subjectively  experienced  powerlessness  to 
control  one's  own  work  activities,  ^rj,s  examined  among  the  nursing 
staff  of  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  a  large  federal  mental  hospital 
drawing  its  patients  mainly  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
the  1,315  nursing  personnel  who  received  questionnaires,  1,138 
(86  percent)  returned  usable  responses.    In  addition,  ward  forms 
were  filled  out  for  152  of  the  hospital's  156  wards  by  people  in 
charge  of  each  ward,  giving  demographic  and  psychiatric  character- 
istics of  patient  ward,  employment  of  ward  policies  and  programs, 
and  staffing  policies.    Tnree  nursing  ranks  were  represented  in 
the  sanple:    nursing  assistants  (70  percent  of  the  nursing  force), 
charge  attendants,  and  registered  nurses  below  the  position  of 
nursing  supervisor. 

Alienation  (l,  subjectively  experienced  powerlessness)  was  greatest 
when  authority  relations  were  such  as  to  limit  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  subordinates  (7);  that  is,  when  the  superior  simply 
told  the  subordinate  what  to  do,  rather  than  asking  if  the  sub- 
ordinate would  do  it  (making  the  situation  more  transactional 
and  allowing  more  reciprocal  influence),  or  explained  to  the  sub- 
ordinate why  the  superior  wanted  it  done  (making  the  subordinate 
more  of  a  partner  to  the  action  and  allowing  the  maximxim  of  re- 
ciprocity).   This  relationship  was  reflected  in  situations  in 
which  there  was  great  positional  disparity  (when  the  person  in- 
dicated by  the  respondent  as  the  most  important  authority  figure 
was  many  '^steps'*  above  the  respondent  in  position  in  the  organ- 
izational hierarchy),  situations  in  which  authoritv  was  exercised  in 
a  peremptory  fashion  (7)»  and  situations  in  which  authority  figures 
were  physically  inaccessible  (6b;7).    All  of  these  situations  in- 
hibit free  interaction  between  subordinates  and  their  superiors 
(7;6b)  and  enhance  the  sense  of  powerlessness  over  one's  own 
affairs  (l). 

The  above-noted  findings  were  modified  for  some  subjects  by  the 
characteristic  of  status  obeisance:    the  value  these  subjects 
place  on  authority  for  its  own  sake  and  the  deference  they  show 
to  those  in  higher  positions.    Highly  obeisant  individuals  ex- 
perienced less  alienating  impact  (l)  from  situations  of  great 
positional  disparity,  from  peremptory  authority  (7),  or  from 
remoteness  of  authority  figures  (6b ;7) 

Limited  achievement  and  advancement  in  the  individual's  career 
experiences  within  the  hospital  (9)  were  also  related  to  alien- 
ation, as  was  dissatisfaction  with  extrinsic  work  rewards  (3, 
pay).    The  alienating  effects  of  limited  achievement  were  consider- 
ably reduced  if  the  subject  felt  adequately  remunerated  (3)  for 
his  work,  and  high  achievement  did  not  absolutely  insure  against 
alievation  if  the  subject  was  dissatisfied  with  his  pay. 
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Finally,  personnel  working  in  isolation  (6b),  most  prevalent  during 
night  and  rotating  shifts,  were  more  subject  to  alienation  than 
those  experiencing  less  aloneness  during  work  (day  and  evening 
shifts).    Those  who  lacked  outside  social  ties  (lO)  to  fellow  workers 
clLso  were  rore  subject  to  alienation  than  those  who  had  such 
friendships. 
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Penzer,  W.  N.    "Education  Level  and  3&ti8faction  with  Pay:    An  At- 
tempted Replication."    Personnel  Psychology  22  (1969):  I85-I99. 

A  questionnaire  survey  was  conducted  with  1,600  employees  of  a 
national  meurketing  association    in  86  locations  across  the  United 
States,  in  an  attempted  replication  of  a  I966  study  by  S.  M.  Klein 
and  J.  R.  Maher  that  shoved  higher  education  to  be  associated 
with  dissatisfaction  with  salary.    The  sample  was  in  three  status 
groups:    profeasioncas  exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Stand?ards  Act 
(38  percent),  managers  (18  percent),  and  non-exempt  employees 
percent),  in  two  educational  groupings—college  and  non- 
college — and  two  age  groups:    under  1*0  and  Uo-or-over,  Jobs 
represented  included  stock  room  clerks,  typists,  teachers, 
technicians,  salesmen,  and  marketing  executives.  Salary  range 
was  from  $1*00  per  month  to  more  than  $2,000  per  month.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  sample  were  men. 

Dissatisfaction  with  salary  (3)  in  external  terms  of  what  salary 
the  employee  could  get  at  some  other  company  was  found  to  be 
related  to  more  formal  education  (college)  and  age  (younger/ 
under  1*0),  with  the  relationship  especially  strong  for  profes- 
sionals.   For  professionals,  dissatisfaction  with  salary  (external) 
was  also  related  to  low  internal  optimism  about  being  promoted  to 
a  better  job  within  tne  company  (9),  which  was  associated  with 
less  education. 

For  managers,  higa  internal  optimism  (9),  associated  with  college, 
was  related  to  high  satisfaction  with  salary  (3)  in  internal 
terms  of  whether  pay  was  commensurate  with  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  job. 

Dissatisfaction  with  salary  both  externally  and  internally  was 
related  to  high  optimism  about  external  opportunities  to  find  a 
COTiparable  salary  in  another  company  (associated  with  college 
education ) . 

When  resiats  were  controlled  for  externed.  and  internal  optimism, 
the  difference  beliween  college  and  non-college  groups  on 
satisfaction  with  salary  (externally  rated)  disappeared,  in- 
dicating that  the  differences  were  largely  due  to  differential 
expectations  by  the  college  group. 
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Pfeiffer,  Eric.    "Physical,  Psychological,  aiid  Social  Correlates  of 
Survival  in  Old  Age»"    In  Prediction  of  Life  Span,  edited  by 
Krdman       Palmore  and  Frances  C,  Jeffers,  pp.  223-236. 
Lexington,  Massachusetts:    D.  C,  Heath  and  Company,  1971* 

From  a  previous  Duke  University  longitudinal  study  of  sexual 
behavior  in  old  age,  which  used  a  sample  of  260  community 
volunteers,  a  "longevous  elite"  subgroup  was  identified  (n  = 
17  men,  17  women)  and  matched  for  age  and  sex  with  an  equal 
number  of  subjects,  drawn  from  the  same  panel,  who  represented 
the  opposite  extreme  with  respect  to  longevity  (had  been  the 
first  to  die  below  age  80  among  the  larger  sample).    The  long- 
lived  subgroup  had  an  average  age  of  77.    Throughout  the  study, 
long-lived  men  were  compared  only  with  short-lived  men  and  long- 
lived  women  with  short-lived  women.    Subjects  were  categorized 
according  to  whether  their  principal  occupation  (or  their  husband* s 
principal  occupation,  for  married  or  formerly  married  women) 
had  been  manual  or  nonmanual. 

Comparison  between  long-lived  and  short-lived  groups  of  women 
and  men  showed  significantly  fewer  long-lived  women  (2)  who 
had  done  manued  work  as  their  principal  occupation.    There  were 
fewer  long-lived  men,  also,  in  the  manual  category,  but  the 
difference  barely  missed  attaining  statistical  significance. 
Longevity  (2)  for  men  was  also  positively  associated  with  a 
high  self-assessment  of  present  financial  position  ("wealthy" 
or  "well-to-do")  and  with  a  financial  change  self-evaluation 
indicative  that  they  were  in  as  good  a  financial  position  as  they 
had  been  at  age  55. 
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Pheysey,  Diana  C. ;  Payne,  Soy  L. ;  and  Pugh,  Derek  "Influence  of 

Structure  at  Organizational  and  Group  Levels."  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly  l6  (1971):  6l-72. 

Effects  of  organizational  structure  were  tested  by  comparing 
groups  of  top  and  middle  managers  and  first-line  supervisors  in 
two  British  organizations  similar  in  production  process  but 
contrasting  in  structure:    one  highly  mechanistic  (activities 
structured  through  division  of  labor,  standardized  procedures, 
and  written  specifications;  high  roie  prescription;  centralized 
authority),  the  other  significantly  less  mechanistic.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  with  senior  managers  for  information  on 
organizational  structure  and  context,  with  members  of  selected 
groups  for  data  about  individual  Jobs,  personnel  interdependence, 
and  individual  Job  satisfaction;  sociometric  and  other  question- 
naires were  administered. 

In  a  more  mechanistic  organization,  relationships  of  group  members 
were  more  formal  at  all  hierarchical  levels  (6b),  all  groups 
saw  themselves  as  having  less  autonomy  (7),  and  groups  at  lower 
levels  of  the  hierarchy  had  lower  task  complexity  (5b),  although 
Jobs  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  were  more  complex.    In  the 
less-mechanistic  organization,  lack  of  standard  procedures  and 
formalized  routines  led  to  complex  tasks  (5b)  for  groups  at  adl 
levels;  considerable  responsibility  was  delegated  even  to  the 
lowest  level  (7);  and  the  group  at  the  lowest  level  saw  itself 
as  having  the  most  complex  tasks  (5b). 

Unexpectedly,  although  the  groups  in  the  mechanistic  organization 
saw  organizational  climate  as  more  oriented  toward  rtiles  and 
conventionality  than  did  groups  in  the  non-mechanistic  organization, 
groups  in  the  mechanistic  organization  also  saw  the  climate  as 
more  developmentcd  (5«  stimulating  innovativeness).  High 
developmental  climate  (5)  in  the  mechanistic  organization  vao 
associated  with  high  perceived  group  involvement  (8),  which 
was  related  to  satisfaction  with  promotion  opportunities  (9)* 
Perceived  internal  pressures,  associated  with  high  "control 
press,"  were  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work,  staggesting 
that  the  pressxires  were  "achievement  pressures"  rather  than 
conflict  pressures. 
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Porter,  Lyman  W.    **A  Study  of  Perceived  Need  Satisfactions  in  Bottom 
and  Middle  Management  Jobs/'    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  1*5 
(1961):  1-10, 

Perceived  deficiencies  of  need  fulfillment  and  importance  of  needs 
amonK  bottom-  and  middle-managers  were  studied  in  three  companies: 
Company  A,  a  large,  nationwide  manufacturing  organization  (the 
plant  studied  employed  over  1,000  workers);  Company  B,  a  nation- 
wide food  processor-distributor;  and  Company  C,  a  medium- 
sized  utility  firm.    The  questionnaire  response  rate  was  53  per- 
cent in  Company  A,  70  percent  in  Company  B,  and  60  percent  in 
Conpany  C.    Questionnaire  respondents  were  139  managers,  of  whom 
6h  were  first-level  supervisors  or  foremen  and  73  were  in  middle- 
management  • 

Bottom-level  managers  (first-level  supervisors  and  foremen),  more 
frequently  than  middle  managers,  reported  deficiencies  in  need 
fulfillment  in  the  areas  of  security  (3),  esteem  (U,  self-esteem, 
prestige  inside  and  outside  the  compemy),  en'^.  autonomy  (7> 
opportunity  for  independent  thought  and  action,  opportunity  for 
peurticipation  in  goed-setting)  •    The  differences  between  the  two 
management  levels  were  present  not  only  when  the  data  from  all 
three  companies  were  combined  but  also  when  the  data  were  an- 
alyzed company  by  company:    the  differences  occurred  in  each  of 
the  companies. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  manai^ement  levels 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  need  categories.  For 
both  management  levels,  the  two  areas  of  greatest  importance  were 
self-actualization  (5a,  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  de- 
velopment; 5b,  fulfillment  from  being  able  to  use  one's  unique  cap- 
abilities and  realize  potential,  feeling  of  worthwhile  accomplish- 
ment)  and  security  (3). 
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Porter,  Lyman  W.    "Job  Attitudes  in  Management;    I.  Perceived 
Deficiencies  in  Need  Fulfillment  as  a  Function  of  Job 
Level . "    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  116  (1962 ) ;    375-3814 . 

Perceived  need  fulfillment  deficiencies  in  l,9l6 
managerial  positions  were  investigated  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  incorporating  13  items  in  a  Maslov-type 
need  hierarchy  system.    Of  the  6,000  randomly-sampled 
managers,  nationwide,  the  response  rate  vas  33  percent. 
Respondents  represented  all  levels  of  management 
(president,  vice-president,  upper-middle,  lover-middle, 
and  lowier)  and  a  vide  variety  of  companies;    66  percent 
manufacturing,  7  percent  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  7  percent  finance  and  insurance,  5  percent 
vholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  15  percent  other  types. 

Need  fulfillment  deficiencies  in  three  of  five  categories  — ► 
esteem        self-esteem,  prestige),  autonomy  (7,  authority, 
participation),  and  self-actualization  (5a,  opportunity 
for  personal  grovth  and  development;  5b,  feeling  of 
vortbvhile  accomplishment  and  of  self-fulfillment  in  terms 
of  being  able  to  use  one*s  unique  capabilities  and 
realize  potentialities)  —  progressively  increased  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  management  hierarchy. 
For  the  other  tvo,  lover-order  needs,  security  (3) 
and  social  (6b),  there  •;/ere  no  systematic  changes  in 
fulfillment  in  relation  to  management  level.  These 
overall  findings  vere  supported  in  each  of  the  four 
age  groups  (20-31*,  35,  Uk^  l*5-5l*,  and  55+),  shoving 
that  the  trends  vere  not  merely  a  function  of  higher- 
level  managers  being  older,  on  the  average,  than  lover- 
level  managers. 

Self-actualization  (5a;  5b;  5)  and  autonomy  (7)  xieed 
areas  consistently  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively, 
in  terms  of  size  of  mean  deficiencies,  in  nearly  all 
subgroups  of  respondents.    Social  (6b)  and  security  (3) 
need  areas  shoved  the  smallest  deficiencies.    The  different 
managerial  levels  produced  similar  rankings  of  the  five 
need  areas  in  terms  of  deficiencies,  vith  some  ex- 
ceptions.   One  vas  the  level  of  president,  vhere  de- 
ficiencies in  social  needs  had  relati/ely  higher  ranks 
and  deficiencies  in  autonomy  needs  lover  ranks  t)>an  at 
other  management  levels.    Also,  deficiencies  in  esteem 
needs  tended  to  receive  somevhat  higher  ranks  at  lover 
management  levels,  compared  vith  upper  levels.  De- 
ficiencies in  security  needs  (3)  tended  to  rank  higher 

for  older  than  for  younger  individxxals,  except  at  the 
chief  executive  level;  vhereas  deficiencies  in  social 
needs  (6b)  tended  to  rank  higher  for  younger  compcured  to 
older  maneiger  groups  at  most  levels. 
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Porter,  Lyman  W,  "Job  Attitudes  in  Management:  II.  Perceived 
Importance  of  Needs  as  a  Function  of  Jcb  Level."  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology       (I963):  IUI-IU8. 

A  questionnaire  incorporating  a  Maslow-like  need  hierarchy 
was  completed  by  l,9l6  managers  from  a  nationwide  random 
sample.    The  sample  included  five  management-level 
categories:    president,  vice-president,  upper-middle, 
lower -middle,  and  lower.    Managers  were  from  a  wide  variety 
of  companies:    66  percent  manufacturing,  7  percent  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities,  7  percent  finance  and 
insurance,  5  percent  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  the 
remaining  15  percent  from  other  types. 

Some  relationship  was  found  between  vertical  level  of 
position  within  management  and  degree  of  perceived 
importance  of  needs  in  the  eu^eas  of  secxirity  (3)j  social 
(6b),  esteem  (U,  self-esteem,  prestige)  autonomy  (7, 
authority,  participation)  and  self-actualization  (5a, 
opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  development  in  one's 
position;  5b,  feeling  of  self -fulfillment  in  the  pos- 
ition in  terms  of  being  able  to  use  one's  unique  capa- 
bilities and  realize  one's  potentialities,  feeling  of 
worthwhile  accomplishment).    Higher-level  managers 
tended  to  place  relatively  more  emphasis  on  self- 
actualization  and  autonomy  needs  than  did  lower-level 
managers.    For  security,  social,  and  esteem  needs, 
however,  there  were  no  differences  between  responses 
from  higher-level  versus  lower-level  managers. 

Of  four  age  groups  (20-3^,  35-^^ »  ^5-5^,  and  55+), 
the  over-55  age  group  deviated  somewhat  from  the  other 
three  in  some  specific  trends:    this  group's  trend  was 
reversed  for  security  and  was  very  weak  on  self- 
actualization  compared  to  that  of  the  other  three  age 
groups.    In  the  social  need  category,  one  item,  ''op- 
portunity to  give  help  to  other  people"  (6b),  became 
increasingly  important  at  higher  levels  of  management, 
but  another  social  need  item,  "opportunity  to  develop 
close  friendships"  (6b),  decreased  in  importance  at 
higher  management  levels. 
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Porter,  Lyman  W,    "Job  Attitudes  in  Management:  III.  Perceived 
Deficiencies  in  Need  Fulfillment  as  a  Function  of  Line 
versus  Staff  Tjrpe  of  Job,"    JourncJ.  of  Applied  Psychology 
U7  (1963):  267-275. 

This  study  investigated  differences  in  perceptions  of 
the  degree  of  fulfillment  and  importance  of  severed,  types 
of  psychological  needs  in  relation  to  an  aspect  of  hor- 
izontal differences  among  management  positions;  namely, 
line  versus  staff  jobs,    A  questionnaire  incorporating 
a  Maslow-type  need  hierarchy  was  mailed  to  a  nationwide 
random  sample  of  6,000  managers;  a  sample  of  1,802 
Tianagers  was  obtained.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
sample  came  from  manufacturir ^  companies,  the  remainder 
from  nonmanufacturing  organiz    ions.    Respondents  were 
cross-classified  by  line  or  staff  type  of  Job  and  by 
level  of  management  position,  at  fo\ir  levels:  vice- 
president,  upper-middle,  lower -middle ,  and  lower. 

Line  managers  perceived  greater  fulfillment  than  staff 
managers  of  needs  in  the  areas  of  security  (3),  social 
(6b),  esteem  (U,  self-esteem,  prestige  inside  and  outside 
the  company),  autonomy  (7,  authority,  opportunity  for 
independent  thought  and  action,  participation  in  goal- 
setting,  and  participation  in  determining  methods  and 
procedures),  and  self -actutLLizat ion  (5a,  opportunity  for 
personal  growth  and  development;  5b,  feeling  of  self-fxzlf ill- 
ment  from  using  one's  unique  capabilities  and  realizing 
potentialities,  feeling  of  worthwhile  accomplishment). 
The  largest  differences  between  line  and  staff  managers 
occurred  in  the  need  areas  of  esteem  {h)  and  self- 
actualization  (5a,  5b), 

Line  and  staff  managers  did  not  differ  in  the  importance 
they  attached  to  each  type  of  need,  except  that  line 
managers  considered  autonomy  (7)  more  important.  The 
variable  of  verticed  level  of  position  within  the  manage- 
ment hierarchy  had  a  greater  effect  on  perceived  de- 
ficiencies in  need  fulfillment  than  did  the  variable  of 
line  versus  staff  Job  types. 
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Porter,  Lyman  W.    ''Job  Attitudes  in  Management:  IV.  Perceived 
Deficiencies  in  Need  Fulfillment  as  a  Function  of  Size 
of  Company.''    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  ^7  (1963): 
386-397. 

A  nationwide  sample  of  l,9l6  managers  provided  questionnaire 
data  for  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  size,  of 
organization  and  perceptions  of  need  satisfaction  and 
need  importance  in  management  Jobs.    Respondents  re- 
presented a  random  10  percent  sample  of  the  Americeui 
Management  Association  and  a  random  sampling  of  a  non- 
member  mailing  list  of  the  association;  they  were  em- 
ployed in  a  wide  variety  of  compeuiies,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  were  manufacturers  and  the  remainder  were 
in  transportation,  insureuice,  banking,  public  utilities, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  trade.    Company  size  was  clas- 
sified   according  to  responses  concerning  number  of 
employees,  in  a  range  of  10  sizes;  the  sample  was  sub- 
sequently divided  into  company  size  categories  of  large, 
medium,  and  small.    Respondents*  vertical  level  of 
position  within  management  was  classified  in  five  levels: 
president,  vice-president,  upper-middle,  lower-middle, 
and  lower. 

At  lower  levels  of  management  (lower-middle;  lower), 
managers  in  small  companies  were  more  satisfied  than 
managers  in  large  companies  in  need  areas  of  security 
(3),  social  (6b),  esteem  {k^  self-esteem,  prestige  inside 
and  outside  the  company)  autonomy    (7j  authority, 
opportunity  for  participation,  opportunity  for  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action),  and  self-actualization 
(5a,  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  development; 
5b,  feeling  of  self -fulfillment  from  using  one's 
unique  capabilities  and  realizing  potentialities, 
feeling  of  worthwhile  accomplishment).    At  higher 
levels  of  management,  however  (vice-president;  upper- 
middle),  managers  in  leurge  companies  were  more  satisfied 
in  those  need  areas  than  were  managers  in  small  com- 
panies.   Results  at  the  president  level  were  unclear  due 
to  lack  of  an  adequate  sample  of  presidents  of  large 
corporations  and  the  relatively  small  sample  of  pres- 
idents of  middle-sized  firms. 

Size  of  company  had  little  relationship  to  perceived 
importance  of  the  various  needs. 
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er,  Lyman  W* ,  and  Mitchell,  Vance  F*     "Comparative  Study  of 
IJeed  Satisfactions  in  Military  and  Business  Hierarchies/' 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  51  (19^)7):  139-ll+U. 

In  a  large  overseas  command  of  the  U,  S,  Air  Force,  question- 
naires were  completed  by  military  personnel  at  three  levels 
of  rank;  results  were  compared  with  results  of  an  earlier 
study  of  civilian  managers  at  three  hierarchical  levels. 
The  military  sample  consisted  of  22  men  at  the  level  of 
brigadier  general/colonel,  212  at  the  level  of  lieutenant 
colonel/major ,  and  UGh  at  the  level  of  captain/lieutenant. 
The  civilian  sanple  included  6ll  vice  presidents,  659  upper- 
middle  managers,  and  1*31  lower-middle  managers. 

Occupying  a  top  hierarchical  military  position  (brigadier 
general,  major,  lieutenant)  as  compared  to' a  comnarable 
civilian  managerial  position  (vice  president,  upper-middle 
management,  or  lower-middle  management)  is  associated  with 
lover  perceived  need  fulfillment    (based  on  a  mean  analysis 
of  Maslow's  need  hierarchy)  and  is  also  associated  with  a 
higher  mean  dissatisfaction  for  each  need  category;  security 
(3),  social  (6b),  esteem  (I*),  autonomy  (7),  and  self-actualization 

(5). 
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Powell,  Reed  M, ,  and  Schlaeter,  John  L,    "Participative  Management: 
A  Panacea?"    Academy  of  Management  Journal  lU  (1972):  165-173. 

A  5  1/2-month  field  experiment  among  skilled  construction  and 
electrical  field  crews  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Highways, 
Bureau  of  Traffic^  tested  effects  of  increased  participation  in 
the  decision-making  process  in  a  non-industrial  setting  without 
economic  incentives.    Six  crews  were  laiowed  varying  degrees  of 
participation  in  developing  monthly,  bi-weekly,  and  tri-monthly 
schedides    for  their  statewide  electric  utility  installation 
work.    Three  distinct  degrees  of  participation  were  employed, 
with  two  crews  participating  at  each  level:    first-degree  crews 
indirectly  determined  their  work  schedxae  through  their 
supervisor;  second-degree  crews  conferred  directly  with  a 
representative  of  the  Operations  Division;  third  degree 
participants  assumed  entire  responsibility  for  work  schedules. 
Changes  were  introduced  in  a  management  directive;  participants 
were  unaware  of  experimental  nature  of  the  innovations.  Change 
in  morale  was  measured  by  a  questionnaire  employing  Herzberg's 
maintenance  and  institutional  need  concepts,  administered  before 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  and  by  comparison  of 
crew  records  on  sick  leave  during  the  experimental  period  with 
those  before  the  experiment.    Opinions  on  morale  were  elicited 
from  employees  by  both  immediate  supervisors  and  higher-level 
supervisors.    Crew  productivity  was  measured  by  cort\pcrm<j  pro- 
ductivity   during  the  experimental  period  with  several  preceding 
periods  of  equal  duration. 

First-degree  participation^^ proved  to  be  associated  with  no 
significant  improvement  in  morede  (8,  "involvement")  and  with 
slight  but  not  ^atistically^signif icant  improvement  in  performance 
Second-degree  participation^also  was  associated  with  no  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  morale  (8)  tud  with  a  slight  but  not 
significant  gain  in  performance.    Third-degree  participation  (7)^ 
however,  was  associated  with  a  marked  improvement  in  morale 
(8)  in  attitudes  toward  both  motivational  end  maintenance 
factors  of  the  work  but  was  edso  associated  with  increased 
performance  in  both  groups,  significantly  so  for  one  of  them. 
Despite  the  improvements  in  morede  evidenced  both  on  question- 
naires and  in  comments  of  supervisors  (who  felt  morale  of  the 
crew  as  a  whole  had  improved  during  the  experiment),  five  of 
the  six  participative  crews  increased  their  manhours  absent 
each  week  (l). 

Questions  raised  by  the  study  include  the  possibility  that  the 
particular  environment  might  mitigate  against  behavioral 
incentives;  that  the  personeJLity  of  the  typical  operative 
drawn  to  employment  in  public  administration  agencies  differs 
from  that  of  the  typical  industricd  employee;  or  that  the 
absence  of  an  economic  incentive  was  significant. 
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Purcell,  Theodore  V.,  and  Cavanagh,  Gerald  F.    "Alternative  Routes  to 
Employing  the  Disadvantaged  within  the  Enterprise."  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  22nd  Winter 
Meeting,  December  29-30,  1969/pp.  66-77. 

Two  methods  of  bringing  disadvantaged  people  into  the  work  force 
were  examined  in  two  companies,  the  ^ ,500-employee  General  Elec- 
tric Hotpoint  plants  in  Chicago  and  the  Raytheon  Company  near 
Boston,  which  is  a  large  electronics  firm  55  percent  committed  to 
government  contracts.    Both  companies  participated  in  Nationeu 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB)  programs,  but  with  major  differences 
in  type  of  program.    General  Electric  participated  under  the  NAB 
pledge,  in  which  an  enterprise  promises  a  certain  number  of  Jobs 
for  the  hardcore  poor  and  exerts  special  employment  efforts  but  with 
no  special  support  for  the  new,  disadvantaged  employees.  Ray- 
theon used  the  method  of  strong  support,  including  a  training 
program  (the  Raytheon  Job  Training  Center)  designed  to  equip 
trainees  with  techniques  for  dealing  with  the  industrial  environment, 
as  well  as    with  Job  skills  in  demand  in  the  local  area.  Re- 
searchers took  two  samples  of  NAB  employees  at  Hotpoint,  those 
who  stayed  and  those  who  left;    at  a  key  Raytheon  plant,  they 
carried  out  an  interview  field  study  of  50  employees,  consisting 
of  12  training  program  graduates,  a  random  sample  of  their  fellow 
workers,  and  all  their  supervisors. 

Despite  GE's  offer  of  steady  Jobs  and  good  pay,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  disadvantaged  black  NAB  employees  soon  left  (l).    Very  little 
difference  was  found  between  those  who  left  and  those  who  stayed 
in  sex,  age,  marital  status,  number  of  dependents,  arrest  record, 
or  race.    Pay  upgrading  (3),  however,  was  significantly  associated 
with  turnover  (l):    for  those  who  stayed,  GE's  pay  was  a  big  step 
up  from  the  pay  on  their  previous  Jobs  (3),  whereas,  for  those  who 
left,  the  GE  increase  was  minor.    A  second  significant  difference 
was  place  of  birth:    those  NAB  employees  who  were  from  the  rural 
South   were  more  likely  to  stay.    Of  those  who  stayed,  only  20 
percent  were  born  in  the  north-central  states;       percent  of  those 
who  left  were  born  in  the  urban  north. 

Major  motivations  for  leaving  (l)  and  absenteeism  (l)  cited  by 
GE's  disadvantaged  workers  included  inadequate  relationships  with 
supervisors  (6b),  the  distrust,  anger,  and  restlessness  of  youth 
(l),  frustration  with  assembly-type  work  as  monotonous,  uncreative 
(5a)»  and  dead-end  (7;9);  easy  availability  of  other  jobs  in  the 
Chicago  areas  or  attraction  of  easier  money  through  welfare  or 
crime;  and  false  expectations  about  wages  (3)  or  failure  to  under- 
stand the  incentives  (3). 
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At  the  Raytheon  plant,  where  a  training  program  for  disadvantaged 
workers  was  carried  out  to  provide  them  with  skills  and  prepare 
them  for  the  work  environment,  the  turnover  rate  (l)  of  3^  percent 
was  lower  than  at  GE  and  was  also  lower  than  the  national  drop- 
out  rate.    Foremen  were  generally  content  with  the  graduates' 
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'^Alternative  Routes  to  Ehiploying  the  Disadvantaged  within  the  En- 
terprise" 
(Continued) 

work  quality,  but  not  with  their  absenteeism  (l),  and,  unlike 
conditions  at  GE,  fellow  workers  are  not  resentful  of  the  NAB 
workers  (6b)*    The  job  training  progreim  was  found  to  be  associated 
with  the  relatively  better  results  of  Raytheon's  NAB  p8urticii>ation 
in  that  it  prepared  the  trainees  for  good  interpersonal  relations 
(6b)  —  important  to  disadvantaged  people  —  as  well  as  providing 
skills  training  (5a),    Graduates  of  the  Raytheon  training  program 
cited  skills  training  as  more  important  to  them  than  any  other 
aspect  of  the  program • 
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Read,  William  H.    "Upward  Connminication  in  Industrial  Hierarchies." 
Human  Relations  15  (1962):  3-l6. 

In  three  major  industrial  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
one  operating  unit  was  selected  in  each  company  as  a  source  of 
subjects.    In  each  unit,  subjects  were  selected  at  random  from 
the  third  level  of  supervision  (the  supervisory  level  that  was 
separated  from  the  non-supervisory  employees  by  two  intervening 
levels).    For  each  of  the  third-level  supervisors,  a  corresponding 
subordinate  was  chosen  from  the  second  line  of  supervision:  52 
superiors  and  their  52  respective  subordinates. 

The  upward  mobility  aspiration  (9)  of  a  yoxing  executive  was  found 
to  have  a  significant  negative  association  with  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  communicated  problem-related  information  upward  in 
industrial  hierarchies.    The  relationship  was  found  to  be  con- 
ditioned or  modified  by  the  degree  of  interpersonnel  trust  (6b)  held 
by  the  executives  for  their  superiors  and  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
superiors'  influence  is  perceived  (7)  by  their  Subordinates. 
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Ritchie,  J,  B, ,  and  Miles,  Raymond  £•    "An  Analysis  of  Quantity 
and  Qufldity  of  Participation  as  Mediating  Variables  in  the 
Participative  Decision  Making  Process."    Personnel  Psychology 
23  (1970):  3U7-359. 

Questionnaires  vere  administered  to  a  sample  of  330  managers 
representing  five  hierarchical  levels,  from  divisional 
manager  through  first-line  supervisors,  working  in  six  geo- 
graphically-separated operating  divisions  of  a  privately- 
owned,  hierarchicedly-s' ructured  West  Coast  firm  that  strongly 
believed  in  participative  decision  making. 

Results  indicated  that  the  amount  of  perceived  participation 
in  the  decision  process  oniheyart  of  the  subordinates  J  as 
well  as  the  superiors'  being  highly  confident  of  their 
subordinates' capabilities,  were  associated  with  high  feelings 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  subordinates  in  regard 
to  their  relationships with  their  superiors  (6b). 
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Rizzo,  John  R. ;  House,  Robert  J.;  and  Lirtzman,  Sydney  I.  "Role 

Conflict  and  Ambiguity  in  Complex  Organizations."  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly  IS  flQTnU    15O-163.  '  — 

A  questionnaire  was  administered  to  i60  managerial  and  technical 
employees  (excluding  salesmen),  first-level  foremen,  and  clerical 
personnel  in  the  central  offices  and  research -and- engineering 
division  of  a  large  manufacturing  company. 

Goal  conflict  and  inconsistency,  delay  in  decisions,  distortion 
and  suppression  of  information,  and  violations  in  the  chain  of 
command  tended  to  be  associated  with  high  role  conflict  (1) 
and  role  ambiguity.    Personal  development  (5a),fonral--.zation, 
adequacy  of  communication,  planning,  and  horizontal  communication, 
top  management  receptiveness  to  ideas  (7),  coordination  of  work 
flow,  adaptability  to  change,  and  adequacy  of  authority  tended 
to  be  associated  with  lower  role  conflict  (l)  and  role  ambiguity. 
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Roche,  William  J.,  and  MacKinnon,  Neil  L.    "Motivating  People  with 
Meaningfid  Work."    Harvard  Business  Review  (May-June,  1970): 
97-110. 

From  1966  to  1968,  the  authors  of  this  report  worked  with  more 
than  1,500  workers  and  supervisors  (fron  a  work  force  of  U,000) 
in  two  divisions  of  Texas  Instruments  Incorporated  of  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts,  in  an  action  program  to  make  work  more  meaningful 
through  participation  of  workers  in  identifying  and  solving 
problems  that  affect  them,  cooperation  of  supervisors  in 
encouraging  and  maintaining  the  particii)ative  attitude  of  the 
workers,  and  commitment  by  top  management  to  the  program's 
vcJLue.    The  core  of  the  program  was  a  continuous  cycle  of  meet- 
ings run  by  a  group  of  workers  and  their  supervisor,  in  which 
the  group  identifies  problems  associated  with  its  work,  assigns 
responsibility  for  solving  them  to  one  member  of  the  group  (either 
supervisor  or  worker),  and  hears  reports  from  members  on  progress 
toward  solving  problems  identified  in  earlier  meetings.  The 
supervisors  were  required  to  accept  and  use  a  new  (Theory  Y)  managerial 
style,  and  the  workers  must  accept  considerable,  new  respons- 
ibility.   Theories  behind  the  program  were:    work  simplification, 
motivationnnaintenance  theory,  and  Theory  Y.    Supervisors  (fore- 
men, general  foremen,  and  superintendents)  participated  in  an 
orientation  and  retraining  program  prior  to  initiating  the  cy- 
cliced  meetings. 

The  action  program  incorporating  worker  participation  and  decision- 
making (7)  and  changes  in  managerial  style  based  on  Theory  Y  con- 
cepts (6b;  7)  resulted  in  workers  becoming  actively  and  creatively 
involved  in  identifying  and  solving  problems  connected  with  their 
work  and  developing  improved  methods,  based  on  their  knowledge  of 
work  processes  (5a;  5b;  7)»    Ultimately,  groups  were  able  to  set 
their  own  production  goals  (7)»    The  most  effective  groups  became 
self-motivating,  teUcing  on  more  and  more  managerial  functions 
(7;  5b).    Not  all  groups,  however,  were  successful,  and  some  super- 
visors rejected  the  meaningfia-work  program  because  they  felt 
it  threatened  them  personally. 
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Ronan,  W.  W.    "Work  Group  Attributes  and  Grievance  Activity."  JourntJ. 
of  Applied  Psychology       (1963):  38-I4I. 

Hypotheses  about  the  relationship  between  grievance  submission 
and  the  nature  and  setting  of  work  activity  were  tested  in  two 
plants  of  a  manufacturing  company,  essenti€d.ly  a  "Job  shop" 
producing  heavy  processing  equipment  for  the  metals  industry. 
The  older  of  the  two  plants  (in  operation  f or^riore- than  *50 
years)  had  2,850  shop  employees;  the  never  (five-year-old) 
plant  had  850.    The  newer  plant  was  unionized,  the  older  was 
not,  but  both  had  a  formal  grievance  procedure.    All  formcLL 
written  grievances  for  both  plants  for  the  years  July  1957 
through  June  1961  were  obtained  and  analyzed. 

Employees  in  the  sample  were  categorized  into  two  groups, 
based  on  attributes  taken  on  by  work  groups  in  relation  to  the 
nature  and  setting  of  the  work  they  perform.    The  groups  were: 
Strategic-Conservative  (S-C),  and  Apathetic -Erratic  (A-E). 

The  particular  plant  within  the  company  was  found  to  affect  the 
nuuber  of  grievances  submitted  (l):  the  newer,  smaller,  union- 
ized plant  had  significantly  higher  grievance  submission  than 
the  older,  larger,  non-unionized  plant  .    There  was  no  differ- 
ence, however,  in  the  number  of  grievances  (l)  submitted  by 
the  two  groups:  the  Strategic-Conservative,  characterized  by 
semiskilled  or  highly-skilled  work  done  mostly  on  an  individual 
basis,  non-interdependent,  requiring  considerable  individual 
Judgment  and  looser  standards  (7)»  having  relatively  high 
status  and  importance  in  the  organization,  involving  scarce, 
critical  skills  requiring  long  training  or  experience,  practiced 
mostly  by  skilled  craftsmen,  cranemen,  inspectors,,  ji^d  other 
skilled  workmen;  and  the  Apathetic-Eiratir^  ohtiracterized  by 
less-skilled  or  unskilled  work,  ^ften  dirty,  dangerous,  more 
or  less  "physical,"  done  either  by  individuals,  on  a  "crew" 
basis  with  the  crew  cooperating  in  a  common  work  task,  or  in 
an  assembly  line  in  which  work  flows  to  another  group  but  with 
little  communication  between  the  groups.    The  Conservative- 
Strategic  group,  however,  "won"  more  grievances  (l)  and  lost 
fewer  than  did  the  Apathetic-Erratic  group. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  goals  of  the  grievances  sub- 
mitted by  the  two  groups  nor  in  the  rate  of  grievance  submis- 
sion. 

The  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  grievances  of  the  new 
plant  were  submitted  in  the  first  year  is  interpreted  to  show 
that  "newness"  is  an  important  v.viable  in  grievance  submission 
and  that  the  "normal"  grievance  pattern  may  not  have  been  estab- 
lished. 
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"Work  Group  Attributes  and  Grievance  Activity," 
(Continued) 

The  study,  although  it  supported  some  of  the  observations  of 
J.  R.  Sayles  (1958),  cast  doubt  on  his  observation  that  amount 
and  nature  of  grievance  activity  is  a  measurable  attribute  of 
vork  groups  such  as  those  describerl. 
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Ronan,  W.  W.    "A  Study  of  and  Some  Concepts  Concerning  Labor 
Turnover."    Occupational  Psychology  kl  (1967):  193-202. 

Exit  later views  (primarily  unstructured)  were  conducted  with  91 
persons  voluntarily  loraving  employnent  with  a  British  manufactur 
ing  firm  durihg  I96O-I96U.    The  sample  included  uhop  workers, 
office  and  clerical  workers,  and  those  in  administrative  and 
professional  positions.    Interviews  were  conducted  by  a  staff 
membei*  of  the  personnel  dejyartnent. 

Among  reasons  for  leaving  the  company  (1),  salaxy  (3)  was 
the  major,  first -mentioned  reason  among  office  and  clerical 
workers  aind  among  administrative  and  professionad  personnel. 
For  shop  workers.  Job  security  (3)  was  mentioned  first  by 
approximately  50  percent  of  workers  quitting  (l).    In  all, 
57  percent  of  first  mentions  of  reasons  for  quitting  concern 
pay  aspects  of  .Jobs.    Employees  with  short  teniurc  (less  than 
one  year),  however,  were  much  less  likely  to  emphasize  pay  (3) 
as  a  reason  for  leaving  (l)  and  gave  other  reasons  with  about 
equal  frequency:    recognition  (U),  interpersonal  relations 
with  supervisor  (6b),  technical  supervision  (7)»  wcrk  conditions 
the  work  itself,  and  company  policy  and  administration. 

In  "second  mentions"  of  reasons  for  leaving  (1),  obtained  by 
further  questioning  after  the  person  had  given  his  "first 
mention"  reason,  insufficient  recognition  {U)  and  achievement 
(5)  were  important  among  male  office/clerical  workers  and 
among  administrative  and  professional  employees;  and  growth 
possibility  (9)  was  important  anong  administrative  and 
professional  employees. 
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Ronan,  W.  W.    "individual  and  Situational  Variables  Relating  to  Job 
Satisfaction."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  3k  (1970): 

A  factor  analysis  of  job  satisfaction  in  a  large  manufacturing 
organization  in  the  southeastern  United  States  utilized  I8 
measurable  behavioral  chcuracteristics,  U  known  demographic 
characteristics,  and  a  32-item  questionnaire.    The  questionnaire 
was  slightly  veuried  for  three  different  sample  classes  of 
employees:    managerial-supervisory  (N  =  1,311;  63.9%  return 
rate);  salaried  employees  (N  =  3,653;  65.3?  return);  and  hourly 
employees  (6,192;  33. 8?  return). 

Supervisory  characteristics  emd  styles  (lack  of  recognition  of 
and  action  on  complaints,  with  high  employee/supervisor  ratio), 
along  with  poor  physical  work  environment  (6a,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  material)  were  found  to  result  in  higher  rates  of 
absence  (l),  infirmary  calls  (2),  terminations  of  hourly 
employees  (l),  ir-dical  claims  (2),  and  also  in  higher  wages. 

Among  both  salaried  and  hourly  employees,  working  in  large  units 
having  predominantly  male,  hourly  employees,  high  employee/ 
supervisor  ratio,  and  supervisors  who  were  young,  had  short 
tenure,  and  were  poorly  paid  and  educated  was  associated  with 
high  rates  of  absence  (l),  infirmary  calls,  and  medical  claims 
(2);  terminations  of  hourly  workers  (l);  lost  time  due  to  accidents 
(2);  and  higher  wages  (3). 

;hly  educated  supervisors  and  salaried  workers  saw  their  futures 
with  the  company  as  good  (9).    Poor  supervisors  (in  technical 
terms  and  in  terms  of  planning  skill,  communication,  and,  7, 
refusal  to  allow  workers  to  make  decisions  about  their  own  Jobs) 
were  associated  with  salaried  employees  feeling  that  they  lacked 
prestige  (li),  that  there  was  no  chance  of  promotion  (9),  and 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  cooperation  (6b). 

Old,  established  departments  having  a  high  percentage  of  male 
hourly  workers  tended  to  have  high  rates  of  tardiness  (l)  but  low 
rates  of  infirmary  calls  and  medical  claims  (2). 

In  isolated  units  with  poor  information  flow,  staff  managers 
and  lower-level  supervisors  tenf'.ed  to  feel  "left  out"  (l). 
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Rothe    Harold  P.    "Output  Rates  Among  Welders :    Productivity  and 

Consistency  Following  Removal  of  a  Financial  Incentive  System." 
Journal  of  Applied  Psycholopy  5!*  (197O):  51*9-551. 

In  a  milwestern  manufacturing  firm,  a  longstanding  financial 
incentive  system  for  welders  was  discontinued  at  union  request 
as  part  of  a  collective  bargaining  settlement.    Despite  a  wage 
increase,  the  welders  all  received  less  take-home  pay  afterlhe 
settlement  because  of  loss  of  incentive  earnings.    A  productivity 
study  was  conducted  during  1»8  weeks  after  the  settlement,  using 
productivity  data  from  company  records. 

Evidence  from  the  study  indicated  that  incentives  to  work  had 
changed  from  financial  to  social  ones  (6b)  and  that  foremen's 
leadership  methods  had  improved  because  it  was  necessary  to 
communicate  witTi  vorkers  (6b)  about  their  productivity. 
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,  Edv^&rd,  and  Albright,  Lewis  E.    "Racial  Differences  on  Selection 
Instruments  Related  to  Subsequent  Job  Performance."  Personnel 
Psychology  21  (1968):  31-1*2. 

In  a  study  of  l,03l*  Negro  and  Caucasian  applicants  (males  and 
females)  for  positions  in  a  large  office,  it  was  found  that  for 
both  racial  groups,  high  scores  on  the  Weighted  Application  Blank 
(WAB)  were  positively  correlated  with  a  tendency  to  remain  on 
the  Job  (8).    High  Wonderlic  Personnel  Test  scores  were  associated 
with  turnover  for  the  Caticasian  applicants  (l),  whereas  there 
was  no  relationship  found  between  Wonderlic  scores  and  turnover 
(1)  for  the  Negro  sample. 
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Rus,  Veljko.    "Influence  Structure  in  Yugoslav  Enterprise."  Industrial 
Relations  9  (1970):  lU8-l60.   

Seven  studies  conducted  in  Yugoslavia  from  1961*  to  1969 
are  summarized,  all  testing  whether  the  shift  in  formal  control 
in  Yugoslav  enterprises — to  enterprise  management  by  worker- 
^  elected  workers'  councils—has  in  fact  led  to  corresponding 
change  in  the  distribution  of  influence  within  the  organization. 
All  studies  made  use  of  control  graphs  measuring  perceived 
and  active  influence,  based  on  questionnaire  responses. 
Samples  ranged  from  the  largest,  drawn  from  the  entire 
Slovenian  Republic  and  including  1,990  respondents  from  92 
enterprises,  to  the  smallest,  consisting  of  56  workers  attending 
a  two-year  course  at  the  Workers  University  in  Zagreb.  Oc- 
cupational groups  included  top  management,  middle  management, 
supervision,  staff  (professional  services),  and  workers  ranging 
from  the  highly  skilled  to  unskilled. 

The  typical  control  graph  for  nationalized  Yugoslav  enterprises 
with  workers'  councils  (participative  management)  differed 
little  from  its  American  (privately  owned)  counterpart: 
managers  saw  less  influence  throughout  the  enterprise  (7, 
believe  things  are  more  out  of  control)  adthough  they  gave 
the  workers'  council  greater  credit  than  do  the  workers 
themselves  (7).    In  all  seven  situations  studied,  influence 
was  seen  as  concentrated  in  top  management  (7);  although  the 
workers'  councils  formally  make  decisions  on  all  business 
matters,  they  were  seen  as  exerting  less  influence  (7)  than  either 
top  management,  staff,  or  even  middle  management.  Skilled 
workers  were  seen  as  having  more  influence  (7)  than  the  unskilled. 

Overall,  desired  worker  influence  (7)  was  greater  than  perceived 
influence.    In  196U  and  1966,  workers  felt  the  proper  distribution 
of  influence  (7)~greatest  influence  for  workers'  council, 
slightly  less  for  workers,  and  least  for  management —was  very 
different  from  the  perceived  actual  distribution  of  influence. 
By  1968,  however,  after  a  longer  time  under  participative 
management 5 these  aspirations  had  weakened:    workers  still 
desired  a  reduction  in  the  degree  of  perceived  inequality  of 
influence  (7)  but  felt  top  management  should  have  influence 
almost  equal  to  the  workers'  councils  and  were  resigned  to 
workers  having  least  influence  of  all.    Management,  also* 
moved  toward  acceptance  of  inequality  or  centralization  of 
influence.    As  compared  to  low  paying  companies,  high  paying 
organizations  had  both  greater  inequality  of  perceived  influence 
(7)  and  greater  total  influence.    Influence  distribution, 
however,  was  not  affected  by  technology;  distribution  of 
influence  was  nearly  identical  for  enterprises  in  different 
industries  and  with  different  degrees  of  mechanization. 
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"influence  Structure  in  Yugoslav  Enterprise" 
(Continued) 

Workers  *  council  members  generally'  saw  top  management  as  having 
the  greatest  influence  (7)  within  the  co'oncil  and  worker 
members  as  having  less.    In  a  number  of  plants,  attempts  were 
made  to  rectify  this  inequality  by  creating  subsidiary  workers' 
councils  at  the  middle  management  level,  with  the  result  that 
the  subsidiary  councils  became  controlled  by  middle  management, 
increasing  middle  management's  power  (7)  and  blocking  com- 
munications between  workers  and  top  mamagement  (7);  also, 
functional  specialization  ani  division  of  labor  were  inhibited 
and  feedback  between  top  and  bottom  levels  of  organization  (7) 
slowed  down. 

Overedl,  organizational  effectiveness  seemed  to  be  related  to  a 
balance  between  influence  exerted  (7,  the  perceived  extent  of 
influence  that  any  one  group  has  on  the  organization  as  a 
whole)  and  influence  received  (7,  extent  to  which  various  groups 
are  seen  as  subject  to  influence  from  other  groups  in  the 
organization)* 
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Rushing,  William  A,    "Class,  Culture  and  'Social  Structure  &  Anamie.' 
American  Journal  of  Sociolo^  76  (1971 ) :    857*873 . 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  239  male  fanners  and  559  niale 
farm  workers  on  pri^  vtely-owned  farms  in  Washington,  Median 
education  of  the  farmers  was  12  yeeurs;  median  education  of  the 
farm  workers,  seven  yeaxs.    The  sample  included  both  Anglos  and 
Mexican  Americans. 

Being  a  farmer  was  associated  with  having  a  higher  aspirational 
level  of  educational  achievement  for  onefe  offspring  than  being 
a  fam  worker  (11).    Being  a  fann  worker,  however,  was  associat- 
ed with  a  greater  disjiuiction  between  desired  and  i)erceived 
potential  for  higher  aspiration  for  offspring,  which  resxilts 
in  greater  normlessness  in  fam  workers  than  in  farmers  (lOc, 
alienation  from  community  involvement). 
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Sainsaulieu,  Renaud.    "Incidences  du  Changement  Technique."  Personnel 
(Paris),  No.  123  (1969):  16-26. 

Eighty  workers  and  supervisors  in  a  large,  nationalized  factory 
in  France  were  the  subjects  in  a  study  of  consequences  of  a 
technological  change:    introduction  of  electrical  tools  for 
machinery  maintenance.    Informail  interviews ,  field  observation 
of  work  teams,  and  a  (questionnaire  on  interpersonal  selections 
were  used  to  gather  data. 

The  use  of  electrical  tools  for  maintenance  of  machinery  was 
introduced  in  association  with  management-designed  changes: 
three-to-six-month  training  sessions  for  workers  and  supervisors; 
formation  of  specialized  electrical  and  mechanical  work  teams; 
inter-  and  intra-team  Job  rotation,  with  specialization  and 
task  descriptions  developed  in  collaboration  with  workers  (7), 
and  abolishment  of  punishment  for  work  errors.    These  changes 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  the  following  behavior  among 
workers  one  year  after  the  new  technology  was  introduced: 
mutual  respect  among  workers  and  sup-^rvisors  (U);  workers' 
voluntary  decision  to  work  overtime  In  order  to  complete 
repairs  (8):  workers'  voluntary  improvement  of  the  physical 
work  environment  (6a;  8);  decrease  in  interest  in  unions  (8). 
Among  supervisors,  the  changes  deleted  disciplinary  responsibility 
(7)>  which  led  to  supervisors'  choosing  to  spend  most  of  their 
work  time  in  helping  to  organize  the  specialized  work  teams 
(6b)  and  to  organize  task  descriptions. 

Five  years  after  the  change,  however,  there  was  extreme 
specialization  of  team  functions,  greater  skill  and  salary 
(3)  for  most  specialized  teams,  and  termination  of  inter- 
team  Job  rotation,  which  resulted  in  limitations  on  advance- 
ment (9)»  conflict  between  younger  and  older  workers  for  the 
best  Jobs  (6b),  a  strongly-perceived  and  resented  difference 
in  status  (U)  between  Jobs  and  work  groups,  and  reassertion 
of  the  old  supervisory  role  of  control  (7)  in  deciding  on  the 
now-rare  advancements — a  development  not  accepted  by  workers 
(6b).    Also,  whereas  members  of  the  highly-skilled  work  groups 
assisted  one  another  at  work  (6b)  and  participated  together  in 
after-work  activities  (10),  members  of  the  less-skilled  groups 
failed  to  interact  at  work  (6b)  or  to  take  any  initiative  on 
the  Job  (1). 
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Scheflen,  Kenneth  C, ;  Lawler,  Edward  K, ,  III;  and  Hackman,  J.  Richard. 
"Long-Term  Impact  of  Employee  Participation  in  the  DeveloDnent 
of  Pay  Incentive  Plans."    Journal  of  Applied  Psycholof^y  55 
(1971 ) :    182-186 .  '  '  

In  a  small  building-maintenance  contracting?;  firm,  part-time 
maintenance  workers  organized  in  five  autonomous  work  ff:roups 
ranging  in  number  from  2  to  25  were  subjects  of  a  study  using 
semi-structured  interviews  and  company  records,  V/orkers 
were  mostly  members  of  minority  ethnic  ^  oups  and  ranged  in 
age  from  l6  to  70. 

V/orker  participation  in  the  development  of  pay  incentive  plans 
was  found  to  be  associated  with  high  attendance  levels  (8). 
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Schein,  Edgar  H,,  and  Lippitt,  Gordon  L.    "Supervisory  Attitudes 
toward  the  Legitimacy  of  Influencing  Subordinates/'  Journal 
of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  2  (I966):  199-209. 

In  this  study,  data  collection  was  based  on  responses 
to  an  influence  questionnaire.    Six  samples,  each  con* 
sisting  of  30  people,  were  obtained  by  mailing  question- 
naires to  large  groups  in  each  of  several  occupational 
sets  (managers,  police  chiefs,  budget  and  financial 
directors,  military  personnel  directors,  and  civilian 
and  government  personnel  directors)  and  arbitrarily 
using  the  first  30  responses  received  from  each  set. 
An  additional  sample  of  32k  middle-level  managers  was 
obtained  during  training  and  memagement  courses  con- 
ducted both  in  and  outside  three  large  corporations. 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  hierarchical 
rank  and  tenure  were  not  associated  with  one's  score 
on  the  influence  index  (7).    Also,  there  was  no  assoc- 
iation between  the  visibility  of  the  subordinate's 
role  and  the  superior's  influence  index  (7).  Finally, 
the  study  revealed  a  positive  association  between  the 
degree  to  which  the  supervisory  role  demanded  ex- 
tensive and  close  supervision  because  of  a  centralized 
and/or  automatic  organization,  and  the  superior's  in- 
fluence index  (7). 
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Schmuck.  Richard  A.;  Runkel,  Philip  J.;  and  Langmeyer,  Daniel. 

"Improving  Organizational  Problem  Solving  in  a  School  Faculty," 
Journeg  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  3  (1969):  U55-.U82. 

A  laboratory  training  program  was  undertaken  to  improve  the 
flexible  organizational  problem-solving  of  a  Junior  high  school 
faculty  by  integrating  group  training  in  communication  and 
problem- solving  with  normal  school  business.    The  intervention  — 
which  was  neither  sensitivity  training  nor  the  T-group  —  sought 
to  increase  effectiveness  of  groups  as  task-oriented  entities 
rather  than  personed  development.    Training  interventions 
occurred  at  three  separate  times,  between  August,  1967  and 
February,  1968  and  included  all  staff  (N  «  5^):  administrators, 
faculty,  the  head  cook,  head  custodian,  amd  head  secretary* 

Three  months  after  the  first  week  of  training,  a  sample  of 
facility  members        were  interviewed  and  asked  to  write  essays 
on  the  effects  of  training;  results  showed  many  teachers  were 
applying  techniques  learned  in  training  to  improve  group  processes 
in  their  classrooms  (6b).    Teacher  resentment  toward  a  group 
of  eight  teachers  called  the  "Teach  Group"  had,  prior  to  training, 
caused  resistance  to  innovations  the  Teach  Group  was  trying  to 
introduce.    After  training,  distrust  lessened  and  the  Teach 
Group's  type  of  collaboration  was  extended  to  twice  as  many 
teachers  (6b). 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  following  the  second  intervention, 
the  turnover  rate  (l)  of  the  experimental  school  was  found  to 
be  much  lower  than  that  of  other  Jiuiior  high  schools  in  the 
district.    Also,  several,  faculty  meetings  were  initiated  during 
the  year  by  faculty  members  other  than  the  principal  (7), 
couiiter  to  tradition.    The  principal's  interpersonal  relation- 
ships with  staff  were  improved  (6b). 

Data  taken  from  questionnaires  administered  at  the  experimental 
school  early  and  late  during  the  I967-I968  school  year  were 
compared  with  data  from  six  Junior  high  schools  in  the  New  York 
City  area  and  from  near  Seattle,  Washington,  none  of  which  were 
engaged  in  organizational  training  similar  to  that  of  the 
experimental  school.    The  faculty  of  the  experimental  school 
was  found  to  have  changed  its  perceptions  of  the  principal 
much  more  than  did  any  of  the  other  school  staffs,  in  directions 
that  were  positive  and  supportive  (6b,  principal's  social 
support iveness).    Teachers  at  the  experimental  school  reported 
their  principal  was  easier  to  get  along  with,  made  better 
decisions,  helped  them  more  in  their  own  problem-solving 
(6b)  and  treated  them  more  as  professionals  (U). 
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"Improving  Organizational  Problem  Solving  in  a  School  Faculty" 
(continued) 

The  experimental  school  edso  showed  major  differences  from  other 
schools  in  its  significeuit  positive  change  in  regard  to  staff 
meetings:    greater  openness  and  improved  conduct  of  meetings 
(6b),  more  complete  dealing  with  problems  and  more  solutions 
(7)9  and  greater  coionitment  to  the  meetings  and  sense  that 
meetings  were  worthwhile  (8). 

In  addition t  results  of  a  questionnaire  administered  at  the 
experimental  school  and  four  jxinior  high  schools  from  two 
cities  near  Seattle  indicated  that  faculty  at  the  experimenteil 
school  were  generally  more  open  in  their  interpersoneLL  com- 
munication and  willing  to  tedk  about  their  feelings  (6b)  and 
were  more  willing  to  share  new  ideas  arid  take  risks  (6b;  7)« 
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ocnneider,  Benjamin;  Hall,  Douglas  T. ;  and  IIvRren,  Harold  - 

Self  Image  and  Job  Characteristics  as  Correlates  of  Chanrinr 
Organizational  Identification."    ]Imnan  Relations  2U  (IO71):  ^ 

One  rmndred  fifty-seven  U.  5.  Forest  Service  nrofessionals 
in  the  eastern  region  of  the  United  States  were  subjects  of 
a  study  using  questionnaires  (response  rate:    76^ ^  Job 
tenure  ranged  from  one  to  five  years  (i;  =  1*7)  throu/rh  six  to 
ten  years  (N  =  57)  to  more  than  eleven  years  (;!  =  . 

It  was  found  that  as  tenure  increased,  the  amount  and  impor- 
tance of  organizational  identification  (P)  nl'-,o  increased 
The  challenge  and  involvement  with  work  (5;  8  )  experienced 
by  the  foresters  was  associated  with  amount  of  organizational 
Identification  (8)  they  experienced.     Individual  self  i-iage 
(It)  was  related  to  amount  and  importance  of  organizational 
identification  (8). 
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Schuh,  Allen  J.    "Application  Blank  Items  and  Intelligence  as  Predictors 
of  Turnover."    Personnel  Psychology  20  (1967): 

In  a  study  of  151  male  salesmen »  aged  21-U5»  mostly  with  education 
beyond  high  school »  employed  with  a  trade  food  products  company » 
it  was  found  that  scores  on  the  Wonderlic  Personnel  Test  were 
inversely  related  to  long  Job  tenure  (1)  and  that  data  from 
personal  histories  vere  not  associate  with  tenure  (l)  at  all* 
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Schwartz,  H.  A.,  and  Long,  H.  S.    "A  Study  of  Reiaote  Industrial 
Training  Via  Computer-Assisted  Instruction."    Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology  si  (1967):  II-I6. 

A  questionnaire  was  used  to  study  Uo  field  engineers  employed 
in  four  major  cities^,  who  participated  in  a  training  program. 

Engineers'  questionnaire  responses  indicated  that  they  perceived 
computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  as  having  taught  them 
better  (5a)  than  the  sel'-study  method  of  training  and  would 
choose  CAI  for  further  training. 
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Scott,  Richard  W.    ^'Reactions  to  Supervision  in  a  Heteronomous  Pro- 
fessional Organization."    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  10 
(1965):  65-81 

Questionnaire  data  from  case  workers  and  interview  data  from 
their  first-line  supervisors  were  used  to  ascertain  their  at- 
titudes toward  their  work  life  in  a  heteronomous  public  social 
work  agency.    (A  heteronomous  professional  organization  as 
defined  for  the  study  is  one  in  which  the  administration  main- 
tains control  over  most  professional  activities.) 

The  study  showed  tha^  the  workers  in  the  social  agency  believed 
that  the  kinds  cf  services  they  could  perform  for  clients  — 
their  professional  fimction  (5b)  —  was  rather  severely  con- 
strained by  the  administrative  and  legal  framework  within  which 
they  were  requir^^d  to  operate.    It  was  also  determined  thax  pro- 
fessionally-oriented  workers  (those  having  completed  some  gradiiate 
work  in  social  welfare)  experienced  and  reported  more  limitations 
placed  on  them  by  the  system  (5b;  than  non-professionally- 
oriented  workers;  also,  workers  supervised  by  professionally- 
oriented  supervisors  were  less  critical  of  the  limitation  of  the 
system  (5b)  than  were  workers  serving  under  less  professionally- 
oriented  supeirvisors . 
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Seashore,  Stanley  E,,  and  Barnowe,  J,  Thad.    "Behind  the  Averaf^es:  A 
Closer  Look  at  America's  Lower-Middle-Income  Workers/'  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  2^th  Annual 
V/inter  Meeting,  December  27-28,  1971,  pp.  358-370. 

A  study  of  1,095  male,  middle-income  blue-collar  workers  attempted 
to  determine  whether  demographic  characteristics  of  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  work  force  were  associated  with  a  recognizable  cluster 
of  attitudes  and  beliefs,  which,  in  tiirn,  were  associated  with  the 
"blue*<:ollar  blues"  (undesirable  characteristics  including  gen- 
eralized dissatisfaction  with  life,  alienation  from  one's  society 
and  social  role,  blunted  aspirations,  aggressive  feelings  toward 
other  kinds  of  people,  low  sense  of  political  efficacy,  mild 
paranoiac  reactions,  and  mild  but  debilitating  health  reactions). 
Data  from  a  national  probability  sample  interview  survey  were  used 
to  examine  the  possible  associations.    Eleven  subsets  in  the  total 
sample  were  compared. 

The  "blue-collar  blues,"  defined  as  generalized  dissatisfaction 
with  life  {l;10),  alienation  from  one's  society  and  social  role 
(lOc),  blunted  aspirations  (9),  aggressive  feelings  toward  other 
kinds  of  people  (lO),  low  sense  of  political  efficacy  (lOc), 
mild  paranoiac  reactions  (2),  and  mild  but  debilitating  health 
reactions  (2),  was  not  found  to  be  most  prevalent  in  that  segment 
of  the  workforce    that  is  male,  middle  income,  and  of  blue-collar 
occupation.    On  the  contrary,  the  highest    blues"  score  was  found 
among  low-income  (3)  blue-collar  workers,  both  male  and  female j 
the  lowest  "blues'*  score  existed  among  the  high-income  sets  (3) 
of  diverse  sex  and  collar.    The  three  key  demographic  variables, 
therefore  —  each  known,  separately  to  be  significantly  correlated 
with  the  ''blues  '  —  display  when  combined  only  a  modest  as.sociation 
with  the  index  and  associations  not  patterned  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  "blues"  stereotype. 

Following  these  results,  the  researchers  attempted  to  locate  some 
subsets  as  defined  in  more  complex  ways,  that  would  more  realis- 
tically reflect  distinct  "types"  of  workers  in  the  work  force. 
Seven  such  types  of  full-time  employed  adults  were  identified  and 
their  status  on  the  blue-collar  blues  index  compared.    The  "blues" 
proved  to  be  distinctively  associated  with  certain  segments  of 
the  workforce    and  not  with  others,  although  the  between-group 
differences  were  of  marginal  statistical  significance.    It  was 
not  the  stereotypic  Hardhat  (male,  blue-collar,  high  school 
education  or  less,  under  50  years  old,  married  and/or  major  support 
of  children,  sole  or  major  wage  owner  of  a  household)  who  was 
found  to  have  the  '^blues";  rather,  it  was  the  Future  Hardhat 
(same  as  Hardhat,  but  under  30  years  of  age  and  without  dependents) 
and  the  Matriarch  (female,  major  wage  earner  for  a  household, 
one  or  more  dependents).    The  researchers  conclude  that  the  blue- 
collar  blues  are  endemic  in  the  whole  of  the  workforce  and  rest  only 
slightly  upon  the  demographic  characteristics  or  combinations  of 
them  invoked    by  the  stereotype  of  the  middlemass  worker. 
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"Behind  the  Averages:    A  Closer  Look  at  Americans  Lower-Middle- 

Income  Workers*' 

(Continued) 

Study  then  focused  on  possible  associations  between  various  quality 
of  work  indicators  and  the  blue-collar  blues •    These  quality  of  work 
variables  accounted  for  fully  30  percent  of  the  variance  in  blue 
collar  blues,  the  important  ''blues"  predictors  being  those  that 
impinge  upon  the  worker *s  values  concerning  self-respect  (k) , 
chance  to  perform  well  in  his  work  (5b),  chance  for  personal 
achievement  and  f^rovth  in  competence  (5b; 5a),  and  chance  to  con- 
tribute something  personal  and  unique  to  his  work  (5b,  self-ac- 
tualization).  These  job  characteristics  —  pertinent  to  having  a 
demanding  job,  a  job  that  permits  good  performance  (5b),  super- 
visors and  associates  who  encourage  high  performance  (6b;5'b), 
opportunity  for  variety,  and  the  like  —  are  interpreted  to  represent 
the  "'intrinsic"  satisfiers  and  motivators j  as  compared  to  the 
"extrinsic"  variables.    Those  "extrinsic"  variables  that  proved  to 
be  of  some  importance  were  number  of  classes  of  fringe  benefits 
received  (3)  and  risk  of  displacenent  by  automation  (3).  Income 
(3)  was  much  less  important. 

Further  analysis  to  determine  whether  the  lower-middle-income 
American  worker  is  driven  by  the  blue-collar  blues  toward  political 
and  social  values  (lO)  that  are  super-conservative,  ethnocentric, 
aggressive,  hostile,  and  exceptionally  dominated  by  self-interest 
rather  than  general  societal  interests  showed  that  the  middle- 
income  workers  (3)  deviate  from  other  income  groups  (3)  on  certain 
political  and  social  issues  (lO)  but  are  generally  influenced  in 
the  same  ways  as  other  income  groups;  the  attitudes  are  not  a 
consequence  of  generalized  alienation  of  middle-income  workers 
from  the  society  (l;10c). 
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Seeman,  Melvin.    "On  the  Personal  Consequences  of  Alienation  in  Work." 
American  Sociolot^ieal  Review  32  (1967):  273-285. 

Structured  interviews  were  conducted  with  a  random  sample" (N  =  558) 
of  the  male  work  force  in  Malmo,  Sweden,  includin    both  ma    al  and 
non-manual  workers,  aged  20-79. 

There  was  little  evidence  that  alienation  in  work  eventuates  in 
intergroup  hostility  (lOc),  anomia  (10),  political  withdrawal 
UOc},  status  seeking  (10),  and  a  sense  of  powerlessness.  The 
influence  of  social  factors  crucial  to  mass  society  theory  (e.g. 
membership  in  an  occupational  community  or  a  work  organization)  * 
was  found  to  be  minimal  in  its  effect  on  either  mean  level  of 
work  alienation  (l)  or  the  degree  of  correlation  between  alien- 
ation and  the  generalized  outcomes.    Those  high  in  work  alienation 
U;,  however,  had  significantly  less  interest  in  discussing  their 
work  with  others  (6b),  especially  when  the  workers  were  not  in  an 
occupational  community  or  organizationally  involved.    There  was 
some  evidence  that  the  extremely  alienated  workers  generalize 
their  work  attitude  to  include  anomia  (10 )  and  a  retreat  from 
mobility  striving  (9,  status  mindedness). 

There  were  meaningful  relationships  between  some  of  the  supposed 
outcomes:    for  both  manual  and  non-manual  workers,  high  powerlessness 
correlated  positively  with  low  political  knowledge  (lOc)  and  ethnic 
prejudice  (10). 
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Segal,  Bernard  E.     "Dissatisfaction  and  Desire  for  Chanpie  Amonr 
Chilean  Hosnital  Workers."    American  Journal  of  Sociology 
75  (1969):  375-388. 

Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  71  Drofessionals 
(physicians,  interns,  and  nurses)  and  II6  non-^nrofessionals 
(nursing  assistants  and  ward  maids)  in  a  larf^e  G;eneral 
hospital  in  Santiaf;o,  Chile. 

Compared  to  the  non-professionals,  the  m'ofessionals  were 
more  modernistic  (i.e.,  rational  and  secular,  permissive 
of  choice  and  experiment,  inclined  to  glorify  efficiency 
and  change  and  to  stress  individual  resx^onsibility )  and 
more  likely  to  endorse  "broad  and  general  Drof^rams  of  social 
change  (lO). 
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Seltzer,  Carl  C.    "Occupation  and  Smoking  in  College  Graduates."  Joxxrnal 
of  Applied  Psychology  UQ  (I96I*);  1-6. 

The  association  of  occupation  and  smoking  behavior  was  the  subject 
of  a  study  using  895  members  of  the  Harvard  class  of  19^*6,  who  com- 
pleted mailed  questionnaires  13  years  after  their  graduation.  (The 
response  rate  was  8I  percent.)    Since  the  graduates  averaged  35 
years  of  age,  their  smoking  histories  covered  a  considerable  peri- 
od   of  time  and  their  occupational  status  was  generally  firmly  es- 
tablished.   Current  smokers  at  the  time  of  the  study  had  been  smokers 
for  somewhat  more  than  I5  years,  on  the  average;  discontinued  ex- 
smokers  had  an  average  history  of  more  than  11  years.    Nonsmokers  were 
defined  as  those  who  had  never  smoked,  or  had  attempted  only  an 
occasional  smoke  during  their  lifetimes.    Smokers  were  grouped  according 
to  form  of  tobacco  used  and  rate  of  cigarette  smoking.  Occupa^ 
tions,  categorized  by  "primary  focus  of  activity,''  were  grouped  as 
Service,  Business  Contact,  Organization,  Technology,  Outdoor,  Science, 
General  Cultural,  or  Arts  and  Entertainment. 

Smokers  (10 )  were  sifjnificantly  differentiated  from  nonsmokers  in 
the  frequencies  in  which  they  fell  into  certain  occupational  clas- 
sifications, being  significantly  more  heavily  represented  in  Business 
Contact  (e.g.,  promoters,  salesmen,  retail  and  wholesale  dealers, 
buyers)  and  in  the  field  of  Organization  (major  and  minor  execu- 
tive     bankers)  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  the  Organization  sub- 
division of  business  executives  of  all  types.    Nonsmokers  (10) 
were  significantly  more  heavily  represented  in  the  General  Cul- 
tural category,  consisting  of  attorneys,  college  professors, 
clergymen  J  high  school  and  elementary  teachers,  an^  **others" 
(journalists,  museum  curators,  librarians,  etc.);  they  were  most 
sti-ongly  represented  among  occupations  in  the  "other"  subdivision 
of  General  Cultural  occupations.    There  were  no  significant  dif- 
ferences between  smokers  (lO)  and  nonsmokers  (lO)  in  the  Tech- 
,    nology.  Outdoor,  Science  (research  scientists,  physicians,  sur- 
geons), or  Arts  and  Entertainment  groupings,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  surgeons  in  the  Science  grouping:    among  ronsmokers 
(10)  there  was  more  than  twice  the  proportion  of  surgeons  than 
among  smokers. 

There  were  consistent,  graded  sequences  of  occupational  frequen- 
cies according  to  rate  of  cigarette  smoking. 
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Shepard,  Jon  M,    "Functional  Specialization  and  Work  Attitudes." 
Industrial  Relations  8  (1969):  I85-I9I*. 

To  discern  the  effects  of  Job  attributes  on  worker  attitudes 
in  different  technological  environments,  workers  were  selected 
by  a  quota  method  whereby  only  workers  performing  tasks 
corresponding  to  three  man-machine  relationships  were  chosen:    high  func- 
tional specialization  (mechanized  or  mass  production), 
moderate  functioneLL  specialization  (automated  production), 
and  low  functional  specialization  (craft  production).  In 
each  case,  workers  selected  were  pcirt  of  larger  work  organizations 
containing  workers  with  different  relationships  to  technology. 
The  craft  (N  =  11?)  and  mechanized  workers  (N  =  96)  were 
drawn  from  an  automobile  assembly  plant  (assembly  line  workers 
and  Journeymen  doing  maintenance  work,  respectively):  the 
automated  worker:  (N  -  92)  were  all  oil  refining  control  room 
monitors.    Structured  interviews  were  used,  based  on  part  of 
the  Brayfield  and  Rothe  index  of  Job  satisfaction. 

A  strong  positive  relationship  was  found  between  higher  functional 
specialization  and  greater  perceived  powerlessness  (7;  1, 
lack  of  freedom  and  control  on  the  Job):    93  percent  of 
assemblers  (mechanized  mass  production)  but  only  k3  percent 
of  monitors  (automation)  and  19  percent  of  craftsmen  (craft) 
experienced  powerlessness.    Perceived  autonomy  and  responsibility 
on  the  Job  (7)  also  was  highest  where  functional  specialization 
was  lowest,  and  vice  versa.    Furthermore,  perceived  meaning- 
lessness  of  the  work  (l;  U)  was  highest  (73  percent)  ajn^\s 
those  doing  work  with  the  greatest  degree  of  functional 
specialization,  although  it  was  lowest  cunong  those  holding 
moderaveiy-specialized  Jobs  {3k  percent)  and  intermediate 
{k2  percent)  for  those  holding  Jobs  with  the  least  functional 
specialization. 

These  results  and  Job  satisfaction  ratings  indicate  that 
automated  technology,  as  compared  to  mecheuiical  technology, 
apparently  improves  attitudes  toward  work  among  production 
workers . 
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Shott,  Gerald  L, ;  Albright,  Lewis  E, ;  and  Glennon,  J,  R,  "Predicting 
Turnover  in  an  Automated  Office  Situation/'    Personnel  Psychology 
16  (1963):    213-220.  ^ 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  high  rate  of  turnover  among  clericcd 
employees  in  a  highly  automated  office,  existing  personnel 
information  was  examined  for  items  that  might  discriminate 
short-tenure  employees  (those  who  quit  in  less  than  one  year) 
from  long-tenure  employees  (those  still  working  after  one  year). 
Boaployees  who  left  for  reasons  of  marriage,  pregnancy,  or 
leaving  the  city  with  family  were  excluded  from  the  study. 
Sources  of  data  were  the  employees*  application  blanks,  test 
scores,  and  reference  inquiries. 

Results  indicated  that  for  both  men  and  women,  long-tenure 
employees  (8)  tended  to  have  prior  work  experience,  an  average 
of  at  least  ten  months  of  service  with  their  previous  employers, 
and  no  unfavorable  employer  references;  they  also  tended  to  have 
left  their  last  Jobs  to  seek  advancement,  and  to  have  Wonderlic 
scores  of  26  or  less.    Generally,  they  had  not  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  Chicago.  Long-tenured  (8)  men  cJLso  tended  to 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces.    Other  characteristics  significantly 
associated  with  long  tenure  (8)  among  women  were  that  they  lived 
in  the  city  as  opposed  to  the  suburbs,  were  older  at  the  time  of 
application  {2h  years  of  age  or  more),  and  had  Card  Punch  Aptitude 
Test  scores  of  120  or  more. 
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Simpson,  Richard  L.    "Vertical  and  Horizontal  Communication  in  Formal 
Organizations."    Administrative  Science  Queu:terly  U  (1959): 
188-196.   

Interviews  were  conducted  with  supervisors  in  the  spinning  de- 
partment of  a  synthetic  textile  mill.    The  department  was  struc- 
tured in  a  four-level  hierarchy,  with  the  supervisors  occupying 
the  top  three  positions. 

Results  indicated  that  the  work-related  contacts  of  the  supervi- 
sors at  the  upper  two  levels  were  mainly  verticetl  (6^),  whereas 
the  work-related  contacts  of  supervisors  at  the  lower  level  were 
mainly  horizontal  (61)). 
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Slivnick,  Paul;  Kerr,  Willard;  and  Kosinar,  W^Uliam.    "A  Study  of 
Accidents  in  ll*7  Factories/'    Personnel  Psychology  10  (1957): 
U3-51. 

In  a  study  of  accidents  in  lU?  factories  in  the  automotive  and 
machine  shop  industry,  acciden-c  severity  and  frequency  were 
correlated  with  each  of  75  independent  variables. 

Accident  frequency  (2)  was  shown  to  be  associated  with  seasonal 
layoffs,  poor  attitude  of  co-workers  toward  high  producers, 
small  plants,  easy  access  to  prostitutes  en  route  to  and  from 
work,  other  plants  in  close  proximity,  frequent  handling  of 
heavy  materials,  blighted  living  conditions,  and  garnisheed 
wages. 

Accident  severity  (2)  was  found  to  be  asf;oc:.ated  with  non- 
equalitarian  eating  among  superiors  and  subordinates,  national 
union  strength  in  the  plant,  lack  of  any  stated  penalty  for 
tardiness,  lack  of  an  employee  profit  sharing  plan,  ext.eme 
working  temperatures,  and  "dirty,  sweaty"  work. 
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Slocum,  John  W.  ,  Jr.;  Topichak,  Paul  M.;  and  Kuhn,  David  G.     "A  Cross- 
Cultural  Study  of  Need  Satisfaction  and  Need  Importance  for 
Operative  Employees."    Personnel  Psychology  2h  (1971):  U35-UU5. 

The  "Porter  Need  Satisfaction  Questionnaire"  was  used  to  measure 
perceptions  of  two  groups  of  blue-collar  industrial  workers: 
100  Mexicans  working  in  a  Mexican  glass  company  and  83  Americans 
working  in  a  glass  company  in  the  United  States.    Both  companies 
were  comparable  in  the  type  of  industrial  technology  and  mass 
production  process  used,  as  well  as  in  organizational  structure. 

Results  indicated  that  originating  from  and  working  in  a  Mexican 
cultural  base  is  associated  with  a  significantly  higher  perception 
of  satisfaction  of  needs  (3»  security;  6b,  social;  esteem; 
7»  autonomy;  and  5»  self-actualization)  than  is  associated  with 
originating  ffom  and  working  in  an  American  cultural  base. 
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Smith,  Clagett  G.;  and  Tannenbaum,  Arnold  S.    "Organizational  Control 
Structure."    Human  Rela'^.ions  l6  (1963):  299-316. 

Data  concerning  approximately  200  geographically  separate  organi- 
z  ^.ional  units  from  a  number  of  large  organizations,  which  had 
been  collected  in  severed  previous  studies,  were  re-analyzed  for 
the  present  investigation. 

The  study  reveeded  that  in  the  voluntary  organizations  the  degree 
of  perceived  hiereurchiced  control  (7)  as  well  as  perceived  total 
control  (7)  both  had  significant  positive  associations  with  mem- 
ber loyalty  (8).    In  the  same  organizations,  the  perceived  incon- 
gruence between  ideed  and  actued  hierarchiced  and  total  control 

(7)  was  significantly  negatively  associated  with  member  loyalty 

(8)  .    In  the  local  unions,  the  degree  of  perceived  actual  total 
control  (7)  was  significantly  positively  related  to  member 
loyalty  (8).    In  the  sales  organizations  there  was  no  significant 
association  between  any  measure  of  control  (7)  and  a  member's  at- 
traction to  the  organization,  measured  as  his  desire  to  remain 
with  the  organization  rather  than  moving  on  to  another  (8;  l). 
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Smith,  Clagett  G.,  and  Tannenbaum,  Arnold,    "Some  Implications  of 

Leadership  and  Control  for  Effectiveness  in  a  Voluntary  Associa- 
tion."   Human  Relations  l8  (196$):  265-272, 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  25  reuidomly-chosen  members  from 
each  of  a  sample  of  112  chapters  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
a  voluntary  orgajiization.    The  study  utilized  a  control  graph 
to  characterize  the  pattern  of  control  in  formal  organizations. 
The  horizontal  axis  of  the  graph  represented  the  hierarchical 
levels  of  the  organization;  the  vertical  axis  represented  the 
amount  of  control  exercised  by  each  of  the  levels;  i.e.,  how 
much  influence  each  level  has  in  determining  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  orgcmization.    Two  aspects  of  organizational  con- 
trol structure  were  determined  from  the  control  curves:  first, 
the  hierarchical  distribution  of  control  is  represented  by  the 
shape  or  slope  of  the  curve;  second,  the  total  amoiint  of  control 
exercised  by  all  levels  in  the  organization  is  represented  by 
the  general  height  of  the  curve. 

The  study  revealed  a  slight  association  between  the  degree  of 
member  activity,  coupled  with  the  perceived  roordinative  compe- 
tence of  the  league  president,  and  a  high  degree  of  positive 
slope  to  the  control  graph  (7)*    A  second  hypothesis,  stating 
that  coordinative  competence  by  the  league  president  would  lead 
to  a  relatively  high  level  of  total  control  (7)  under  conditions 
of  high  member  activity  but  not  under  conditions  of  low  member 
activity,  was  not  upheld  by  the  research. 
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Spector,  Aaxon  J.j  Clark,  Russell  A.;  and  Gliclanaa,  Albert  S. 

"Supervisory  Characteristics  and  Attitudes  of  Subordinates." 
Personnel  Psychology  13  (1970):    3' 1-316. 

Officers,  chiefs,  and  men  in  the  gunnery,  operations,  and 
engineering  departments  of  four  capital  ships  in  the  United 
States  Navy's  Atlantic  fleet  were  study  subjects.  Seventy- 
three  officers  made  11^*  appraisals  of  chiefs  working  under 
their  direction;  67  chiefs  contributed  a  total  of  263  ap- 
praisals of  their  fellow  chiefs;  the  chiefs  also  gave  their 
personal  reactions  to  the  navy;  and  8OO  men  working  under 
the  chiefs  filled  out  an  attitude  questionnaire.  Implications 
of  the  study  were  that  a  man  will  be  more  apt  to  respect 
the  navy  and  consider  making  it  a  career  (8)  if  he  serves 
under  a  conscientious,  hard-working,  high-status  chief. 
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Steele,  Fred  I.;  Zand,  Dale  £• ;  and  Zalkind,  Sheldon  S,  "Managerial 
Behavior  and  Participation  in  a  Laboratory  Training  Process/' 
Personnel  Psychology  23  (1970):  7,7-90. 

A  questionnaire  and  observation  (longitudinal)  were  used  in  a 
study  of  managers  at  t^o  levels  below  vice-president  in  a 
large  orge  ization. 

An  individual        manager *s  pre-laboratory  training  expectations 
(e.g.,  satisfaction  with  advanced  information,  perceived  clarity 
of  management  expectations,  and  felt  pressure  to  attend)  were 
associated  with  having  a  good  laboratory  experience,  as  measured 
by  the  Group  Perception  Questionnaire  (GPQ).    Having  a  good 
laboratory  experience,  in  turn,  was  associated  with  the  continued 
implementation  of  follov-up  activity  following  the  laboratory 
change  efforts  (5b;  6b). 
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Steeves,  Allan  D,    "Dissatisfaction  and  the  Farm-Nonfarm  Work  Context." 
Social  Force,!  kQ  (1969):  22U-232. 

A  1  percent  probability  stunple  of  all  Michigan  farmers  yielded 
80U  usable  questionnaire  responses,  supplemented  by  structured 
interviews.      Of  the  sample  group,  k3  percent  we  e  presently 
working  off  the  1    m  half-time  or  more,  33  percent  had  worked 
off  the  farm  full-time  in  the  past,  and  2k  percent  had  never 
worked  off  the  farm  full-time. 

Dissatisfaction  with  farming  as  an  occupation  (l)  was  found  to 
be  related  to  low  education  cuid  low  income,  especially  for  the 
older  age  group.    Dissatisfaction  (l)  was  not  foimd  to  be 
strongly  related  to  present  or  past  experience  with  off-farm 
work. 
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Stone,  Thomas  H. ,  and  Athelstan,  Gary  T.    "The    SVIB    For  Women  and 
Demographic  Vijriables  in  the  Prediction  of  Occupational  Tenure." 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  53  (1969):  ^08--l*12. 

A  sample  of  198  occupational  therapists  and  225  physical  therapists, 
selected  from  a  mailing  list  of  professional  organizations  and 
from  state  certification  records,  responded  to  a  career-pattern 
questionnaire  and  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Women, 

Several  demographic  characteristics — number  of  children,  age  of 
children,  own  income,  and  spouse's  income — were  significeuitly 
associated  with  Job  tenure  (8)  for  both  occupational  therapists 
and  physical  therapists.    Marital  status  was  significantly  as- 
sociatec  with  tenure  (8)  for  physical  therapists  only,  and  age 
was  associated  with  tenure  for  occupational  therapists  only. 
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Student,  Kurt  K.    "Supervisory  Influence  and  V/ork-Groui)  Performance/' 
Journal  of  Applied  Psycholofy  ^2  (1068):  l38-10li. 

Hourly  employees  (:;  =  U86)  and  first-line  supervisors  (i;  =  39) 
in  UO  work  frroups  were  subjects  of  a  studv  in  a  hone  apnliance 
manufacturing:  firm,    ComDany  records  as  well  as  a  questionnaire 
were  utilized  for  the  study. 

It  was  found  that  the  subordinate  work  f'^roup's  perception  of 
their  supervisor  as  "expert"  was  associated  with  a  low  ac- 
cident rate  (2).    Subordinate  work  (Roup's  perception  of 
their  supervisor  as  having  either  incremental,  referent, 
and/or  expert  power  was  associated  with  workers  in  p:roup 
having  a  higher  rate  of  excused  absences  (l). 
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Susman,  Gerald  I.    "The  Concept  of  Status  Congruence  as  a  Basis  to 
Predict  Task  Allocations  in  Autonomous  Work  Groups." 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly  15  (1970);  l6k^n3. 

In  a  small  Southern  California  oil  refinery  using  continuous 
process  technology,  Ih  blue  collar  workers  were  subjects  of  a 
study  using  field  observation,  interviews,  and  questiormaires. 
The  men  worked  in  independent  work  groups  (crews)  comprising 
two  formally-differentiated  positions:    stillmen  (mean  age, 
U9;  average  seniority,  12  years)  and  stillmen  helpers  (mean 
age,  31;  average  seniority,  h  years).    Workers  were  rotated 
in  shifts  among  13  three-man  crews  with  one  stillnan  and  two 
helpers  per  crew. 

The  independent  work  groups  (crews)  had  autonc»nyy^to  allocate 
tasks  within  the  group.    For  the  higher  Jot  i>osition  (stillman), 
there  was  a  positive  correlation  (status  congruence)  between 
competence  (U),  as  Judged  by  fellow  workers,  and  allocation  of 
skilled  tasks  (5b).    For  the  lower  Job  position,  however,  there 
was  a  negative  correlation  between  position  and  allocation  of 
skilled  tasks  (5b)  on  the  basis  of  perccivid  competence  (U). 

In  independent  work  groups,  diiferentiated  formal  positions  may 
reduce  motivation  (8)  and  performance  ^Jb). 

On-the-job  socializing  (6b),  however,  ^as  increased  as  an  effect 
of  differentiated  positions.    This  correlation  is  explained 
on  the  basis  that  occupants  of  lower  positions  in  independent 
work  groups  obtain  less  intrinsic  Job  satisfaction  (5a,  5b)  and 
therefore  seek  other  sources  of  satisfaction  (6b).    Lower  position 
also  correlated  with  a  lower  level  of  identification  with  managerial 
objectives  (8)» 

Formal  position  differentiation  jdso  reduced  opportunities  for 
lecurning  (5a),  keeping  those  in  lower  positions  underskilled  and 
thereby  causing  a  loss  in  potential  group  resources. 

AutoncMny  lY )  within  the  refinery  work  groups  came  about  as  a 
consequence  of  the  continuous-process  technology:    task  coordination 
by  workers  was  more  efficient  and  economical  than  task  coordination 
by  higher  echelons.    Therefore,  autonomy  (7)  in  this  case  was  the 
result  of  an  economic  decision  by  management.    It  is  concluded 
chat  organizational  identification  (8)  among  workers  may  be  affected 
not  only  by  the  design  of  work  groups  but  also  by  worker  awareness 
of  underlying  managerial  motivations  in  creating  them.    The  cor- 
relation is  relevant  to  a  distinction  between  independent  work 
groups  like  those  studied  and  democratic  work  groups;  status 
congruence  may  be  more  inclusive  in  democratic  work  groups. 
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Susman,  Gerald  !•    "The  Impact  of  Automation  on  Work  Group  Autonomy 
and  Task  Specialization,"    Human  Relations  23  (1970):  567-577. 

In  a  small,  highly-automated  Southern  California  oil  refinery, 
thirteen  three-man  work  crews  were  sampled  using  interviews  and 
field  observation.    Work  crews  included  workers  at  two  skill 
levels:    stillman,  the  aore  highly-skilled  position,  and  still- 
men  helpers,  the  less-skilled  Job.    The  refinery  te:hnology  was 
continuous  process. 

Results  indicated  that  in  a  highly  automated  industrial  setting, 
work  groups  operating  in  an  "uncertain"  environment  and  not 
required  to  adhere  to  exact  Job  descriptions  tend  to  form  in  a 
conditionally  autonomous  way  (7),  with  each  member  becoming 
competently  multiskilled  (5a;  U).    T.ose  in  the  high-skilled 
position  (stillman)  tend  to  identify  with  managerial  objectives 
(8);  whereas  those  in  the  low-skilled  position  (stillman  helper) 
tend  to  identify  less  with  managerial  objectives  (8). 
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Susman,  Gerald  I.    "Process  Design,  Automation,  and  Worker  Alienation." 
Industrial  Relations  II  (1972):  3^-U5. 

Twenty-six  plants  in  seven  continuous  process  industries  were 
subjects  of  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  automation  and 
worker  alienation,  based  on  anedyses  of  the  "alienation  propensity" 
of  a  wide  variety  of  Jobs  within  a  number  of  continuous  process 
industries. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  industrial  engineering  departments  of  the 
26  plants  yielded  a  sample  of  IO6  continuous  process  Jobs,  which 
were  then  classified  by  type  of  control  (automatic  or  manual), 
type  of  process  continuity  (batch  or  nonbatch),  and  by  industry 
(chemicals,  petroleum  refining,  electrical  power,  beverages, 
gypsum,  glass,  and  cement).    Researchers  then  employed  field 
observation  to  rate  the  Jobs  according  to  the  degree  to  which 
attributes  were  present  that  are  associated  with  power, 
meaning,  ar^d  norms*  on  the  basis  that  th**  three 
most  frequently  cited  causes  of  work  a.   .nation  are  meaningless- 
ness,  normlessness ,  and  powerlessness. 

Automatic  control  in  batch  production  Jobs  was  found  to 
negatively  affect  worker  cont**ibutions  to  work  process  (5b) — 
an  aspect  of  meaning — and  theiefore  to  have  "alienation 
propensity"  (l).    Automatic  control,  however,  did  not  affect 
nonbatch  Jobs.    In  manually-controlled  Jobs,  nonbatch  process 
continuity  had  a  negative  effect  on  worker  contributions. 
Therefore,  automation  and  nonbatch  process  continuity  reduce 
meaning  (l)  by  eliminating  direct  worker  intervention  in  the 
workflow  process  (5b).    Sensory  relation  to  the  product, 
however — enother  aspect  of  meaning  (l) — was  not  significantly 
affected  by  automatic  controls  in  either  the  batch  or  nonbatch 
process  categories. 

There  was  a  significant  difference  between  automatic  and  jianual 
Jobs  in  batch  and  nonbatch  production  on  the  index  of  norms, 
indicating  that  the  introduction  of  automation  in  continuous 
process  industries  contributes  to  development  of  a  status 
gradient  consisting  of  differences  in  pay  (3),  training,  and 
length  of  time  necessary  to  master  the  Job. 

In  nonbatch  production  Jobs,  automation  was  found  to  reduce 
discretion,  a  dimension  of  power  (7;  1>  power lessness  as 
"alienation  propensity").    Nonbatch  process  continuity,  however, 
increased  discretion  (7;  1)  in  manual  Jobs. 
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"Process  Design,  Automation,  and  Worker  Alienation." 
(Continued) 

The  findings  suggest  that,  except  for  status  gradients, 
automation  in  continuous  process  industries  does  not  create 
the  job  conditions  thought  to  reduce  alienation  (l).    On  the 
'contrary,  automation  undermines  the  positive  aspects  of 
continuous  process  jobs  by  reducing  workers' contributions  to 
the  transformation  process  (5b)  and  by  limiting  Job  discretion 
(7)  end  variety.    This  interpretation  was  supported  by  a  chi- 
squaie  analysis  compi -ing  the  106  monitoring  Jobs  from 
continuous  process  technologies  to  21  similar  jobs  from 
discrete  process  technologies  in  the  same  industries:  job 
conditions  favoring  reduced  alienation  (1)  were  shown  to  improve 
when  a  discrete  technology  is  transformed  into  a  process 
technology. 

In  comparison  of  the  most  and  least  automated  plants  in  the 
sample,  a  high  degree  of  automation  was  found  to  decrease 
worker  contributions  (5b),  discretion  (7),  and  variety, 
thereby  creating  increased  "alienation  propensity"  (l). 
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Sutton,  Harold,  and  Porter,  Lyman  W.    "A  Study  of  the  Grapevine  in 
a  Governmental  Organization."    Personnel  Psychology  21  (I968): 
223-230. 

A  questionnaire  was  adrinistered  to  the  entire  work  force  (N  = 
79)  of  a  regional  tax  01 f ice,  including  the  regional  director, 
auditors,  task  representatives,  and  clerical  workers. 

Results  indicated  that  individuals  higher  in  the  organizo^tional 
hierarchy  were  more  informed  concerning  grapevine  information 
(6b;  7);  within  this  organization  the  flow  of  information  took 
place  much  more  within  rather  than  between  functional  groupings 
(6b);also,  only  10  percent  of  the  work  force  functioned  as 
"liaisons    (6b;  7,  received  information  and  passed  it  on), 
whereas  33  percent  were  "isolates"  (6b;  7,  never  received  the 
information)  and  57  percent  functioned  as  "dead-enders"  (6b; 
7>  received  information  but  flid  not  pass  it  on). 
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Sweetser,  Dorrian  Apple.  "Th^  Structure  of  Sibling  Relationships." 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  76  (1970):  ^7-59 

Interviews  and  a  communication  que sti cm. aire  were  used  in 
a  study  of  200  married  couples  in  Finlemd,  both  fanners  and 
nonfarmers. 

Among  children  of  nonfarmers,  l8  years  and  older,  communi- 
cation is  greatest  between  sisters,  intermediate  between 
brother  and  sister,  and  lowest  between  brothers  (11).  By 
contrast,  among  children  of  fanners,  l8  years  and  older, 
comraunication  between  brothers  is  high,  whereas  the  commu- 
nication between  brother  and  sister  as  well  as  between  sister 
and  sister  resembles  that  of  children  of  nonfarmers  (11). 
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Tannenbaum,  Arnold  S.,  and  Bachman,  Jerald  G.    "Attitude  Uniformity 
and  Role  in  a  Voluntary  Organization/'    Human  Relations  19 
(1966 ) :    309-322 . 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  approximately  25  mem^bers  from  each 
of  IOI+  locaJ.  leagues  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  from  which  a 
final  r'^sponse  rate  of  77  percent  was  obtained  after  an  elaborate 
set  of  follow-up  procedures,  including  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  members  of  the  research  staff.    Within  each  of  the  lOk 
•leagues,  respondents  were  classified  into  three  categories.  The 
first,  officers,  were    selected  on  the  basis  of  their  responses 
to  a  questionnaire  indicating  membership  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  being  the  local  president.    The  remaining  members  were 
classified  either  Actives  or  Inactives,  according  to  their  re- 
sponses to  certain  questionnaire  items. 

The  study  supported  the  hypothesis  that  Activs  members  are  more 
likely  than  laactive  members  to  be  high  in  attraction  to  the 
group  and  in  level  of  involvement  (8),  to  exercise  influence 
(7),  to  exert  pressures  and  have  pressures  exerted  over  tham. 
(7),  and  to  communicate  and  be  communicated  to  (6b), 

All  of  the  differences  were  clear 3.y    significant  beyond  the  ,01 
level • 
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Tannenbauzn ,  Arnold  S.,  and  Smith,  Clagett  G.    "Effects  of  Member  In- 
fluence in  an  Organization:    Phenomenology  versus  Organization 
Structure."    Journal  cf  Abnormal  and  Social  T^sychology  69 
l*01-UlO. 

The  effects  of  membership  influence  in  an  organization  on  members* 
loyalty  and  membership  activity  were  explored  by  means  of  secondary 
analysis  of  data  from  a  previous  survey  of  10^*  leagues  of  the  League 
of  VoiTijn  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Significant  interleague  correlations  were  found  between  members' 
average  perceptions  of  membership  influence  (T)  in  their  respective 
leagues  and  the  average  loyalty  (8)  and  activity  (8)  of  members  in 
those  leagues  who  were  matched  on  perception  of  influence.  The 
correlations  cannot  easily  be  explained  by  the  phenomenological 
hypothesis  —  which  explains  the  effects  in  terms  of  the  influence 
that  members  perceive  co  exist  rather  than  in  terms  oi  the  influence 
that  actually  exists  —  since  the  members  who  differed  in  loyalty 
and  activity  reported  identical  perceptions  of  membership  influence. 
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Taylor,  James  C.    "Some  Effects  of  Technology  in  Organizational 
Change."    Human  Relations  2k  (1971):  105-123. 

In  a  large  petroleum  refinery,  more  than  1,000  members  of  1^0 
non-supervisory  work  groups  were  subjects  of  a  longitudinal 
(l2-month)  study  of  the  effects  of  sophisticated  technology 
(automation)  on  Job-related  work  group  behavior.  Sophistication 
of  technology  was  measured  by  a  questionnaire  as  well  as  Judgments 
of  in-plant  personnel;  questionnaires  on  leadership,  work  group 
activities,  and  satisfaction  were  completed  at  three  separate 
times  during  the  study  period. 

Comparisons  of  high-technology  with  low-technology  groups  indicated 
that  advanced  technology,  per  se,  is  associated  with  more  auto- 
nomous and  participative  group  process  (7;  eJ-so  6b,  peer  interaction 
facilitation  and  sense  of  team  membership  in  work  group  activities). 

Results  of  a  planned  change  program  (introduced  after  the  first 
of  three  surveys  conducted  during  the  study)  showed  that  sophisticat- 
ed technology  facilitates  planned  social  change  toward  increasing 
participative  group  pre  *es3  (7):    the  high  technology  groups 
increased  their  level  c    v*valuation  of  supervisory  and  peer 
leadership  (7;  6b),  whex  as  low-technology  groups  did  not. 

Furthermore,  when  change  toward  participative  group  process  is 
facilitated  by  technology,  the  change  will  be  more  permanent 
than  when  it  is  not,  apparently  because  of  chcmgea  in  group 
behavior  that  tend  to  be  maintained  through  changes  toward 
more  consonant  attitudes. 
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Taylor,  P.  J.      Shif^  and  Day  Work:    A  Comparison  of  Sickness  Absence. 
Lateness,  and  Other  Absence  Behaviour  at  an  Oil  Refinery  from 
4962  to  1965."    British  Journal  of  Industrial  Medicine  2U  (1967) 
93-10^, 

Sickness  absence  of  717  male  day  workers  and  666  male  continuous 
three-cycle  shift  workers  was  studied  over  a  four-year  period  in 
an  oil  refinery  in  England.    Subjects  were  engaged  in  light  to 
heavy  manual  work  (skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled)  in 
production,  maintenance,  and  service  departments.    Age  range  was 
from  19  or  less  to  59,  with  more  young  day  workers  than  shift 
workers.    Field  observation  was  carried  out  and  company  records 
of  worker  absences  examined.    Inception  rate  (spells)  of  illness 
were  used  to  assess  differences  in  sickness  absences;  percentage 
time  lost  was  calculated  as  number  of  working  hours  lost,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  total  potential  working  hours. 

Continuous  three-cycle  shift  workers  (working  mostly  in  production 
departments,  doing  light  manual  work)  had  consistently  and  sig- 
nificantly lower  rates  of  sickness  absence  (2)  than  day  workers 
(working  mostly  in  maintenance^  doing  medium  or  heavy  manual  work) 
in  similar  occupations. 

Age-related  lateness  and  absenteeism  (l)  were  also  lower  for  shift 
workers  and  higher  for  day  workers.    The  difference  was  greatest 
among  younger  men,  with  the  highest  lateness  rates  among  young 
(19-39)  day  workers. 

Analysis  of  possible  explanations  suggest  that  work  patterns  and 
group  relationships  are  the  real  causes  of  the  difference  in 
absence  behavior:    for  shift  workers,  smaller  work  group  size  (6b) 
and  greater  individual  "indispensability"  (7);  for  d  t  worke^-s, 
larger  work  groups  (6b),  less  "indispensability"  (7),  little 
personal  involvement  with  the  work  (l),  frequent  extension  of 
hours  by  overtime  that  workers  are  expected  to  do  (6a),  and 
pressure  to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  living  (lOa)  as  shift 
workers  despite  lower  wages  (3).    These  factors  are  coupled  with 
shift  workers'  expressed  preference  for  shift  work  hours  (shift 
workers  were  essentially  self-selected)  and  their  higher  degree 
of  Job  satisfaction  and  identification  (8),  related  to  their 
work  patterns  and  group  relationships,  including  the  more  "self- 
disciplined"  nature  of  their  Jobs  (7). 
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or,  P.  J.    "Personal  Factors  Associated  with  Sickness  Absence:  A 
Study  of  19^  Men  with  Contrasting  Sickness  Absence  Experience  in 
a  Refinery  Popxilation. "    British  Journal  of  Industrial  Medicine 
25  (1968):  106-118. 

In  an  oil  refinery  in  England,  a  S€unple  of  19^  men  with  different 
patterns  of  sickness  absence  behavior  were  identified  from  the 
refinery  population  by  simple  epidemiologiccd.  techniques  in  four 
groups:    the  frequently  sick  (men  with  five  or  more  sickness 
spells  in  196U,  the  year  of  reference);  a  matched  control  group; 
the  long  sick  (men  who  had  60  or  more  days  of  sickness  absence  in 
156U);  and  men  who  were  never  sick  (had  not  had  one  day  of  sick- 
ness absence  for  at  least  eight  years).    Analysis  of  company 
records  both  before  and  since  196U  showed  that  the  four  groups 
maintained  consistent  patterns  of  sickness  absence,  although 
pre-employment  medical  examination  records  showed  no  statistical 
difference  in  incidence  of  trivial  or  significant  medical  conditions 
between  the  groups.    Physical  examinations  of  all  the  men,  conducted 
during  the  study,  also  supported  the  conclusion  that  the  men's 
attitudes  toward  themselves,  their  work,  and  their  own  health  are 
of  major  importance  in  determining  sickness  absence: 

Both  types  of  sickness  absence  (2)  were  significantly  associated 
with  a  past  history. of  neurotic  illness,  peptic  ulceration,  and 
loss  of  work  time  due  to  back  pain.    Men  with  long  periods  of 
sickness  (2),  however,  had  the  highest  present  susceptibility 
to  bronchitis  and  asthma,  and  physical  examination  revealed  a 
higher  incidence  of  reduced  lung  function.    The  long  sick  were 
generally  representative  of  the  refinery  population  in  terms  of 
age,  shift  versus  day  work,  and  type  of  work  assignment. 

By  contrast,  frequent  sickness  absence  (2)  was  associated  with 
present  susceptibility  to  a  wide  range  of  illnesses  and  with 
younger  age  (mean,  32.8),  day  work  as  opposed  to  shift  work, 
maintenance  work  as  opposed  to  production  or  service,  absenteeism 
(]X  lateness  in  "clocking  in,"  dislike  of  the  Job  (l),  active 
desire  for  more  responsibility  (7),  and  wanting  a  change  of 
foreman  (9,  frustrated  ambition). 

Men  who  were  never  sick  (2)  were  in  many  respects  the  polar 
opposites  of  the  frequently  sick:    they  tended  to  be  older 
(mean,  U8),  on  shift  work,  and  in  production  departments. 
They  had  the  lowest  lateness  and  absenteeism  rates  of  all  groups 
and  stated  almost  unanimously  that  they  enjoyed  their  Jobs  (8) 
and  did  not  desire  more  responsibility  (7).    Despite  their 
greater  age  and  higher  pay,  many  of  the  never  sick  bicycled 
to  work.    Although  they  denied  illness,  physical  examination 
revecLLed  that  more  than  one -quarter  of  the  never  sick  had  some 
organic  disease,  in  proportions  similar  to  the  frequently  sick 
and  control  groups. 
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Telly,  Charles  S. ;  French,  Wendell  L. ;  and  Scott,  William  G.  "The 
Relationship  of  Inequity  to  Turnover  Among  Hourly  Workers." 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly  l6  (1971):  16U-I72. 

Interviews  with  hourly  shop  workers  in  the  main  manufacturing 
branch  of  an  aerospace  company  were  used  to  develop  a  question- 
naire that  was  administered  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of 
900  hourly  workers  in  10  shops  within  the  branch,  6  of  which 
had  low  turnover  and  h  of  which  had  high  turnover  of  hourly 
workers. 

Comparisons  of  the  high-turnover  and  low-turnover  shops  indicated 
that  perceptions  of  inequity  were  related  to  tximover  (l). 

ICinds  of  treatment  that  brought  about  perceptions  of  inequity  and 
were  associated  with  high  turnover  were  supervisor's  inecaitable 
treatment  of  employees,  including  lack  of  understanding,  iin- 
approachability  on  complaints,  xmresponsiveness  to  employee 
ideas  (7),  and  inflexibility  about  rules  (7);  leadmen's  lack 
of  recognition  of  workers  (k)  and  lack  of  availability,  con- 
sideration, and  support;  poor  working  conditions  (6a)  including 
drab,  unattractive  work  and  eating  areas,  unsatisfactory  tools, 
odors,  noise,  unsafe  work  a^^as  (2).,  closed-in  feeling  in  shop 
and  difficulty  getting  parts^*^intrinsic  aspects  of  the  Job  relative 
to  workers'  lack  of  pride  (4;  in  accomplishment  and  workmanship 
(5b)  and  transfer  without  "hotice  or  diffictilty  in  transferring 
on  request  (7);  and  social  aspects  of  the  Job  (6b)  including 
lack  of  pride  in  the  shop  and  lack  of  team  spirit. 
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Trahair,  Richard  C.  S.    "The  Workers*  Judgment  of  Pay  and  Additional 
Benefits:    An  Empirical  Study."    Human  Relations  23  (1970): 
201-223. 

Tradesmen  and  mine  workers  (N  =  110)  were  interviewed  in  a  coal 
mine  in  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales,  in  which  coal  was  extracted 
in  a  mass  production  process* 

The  real  value  of  pay  (3),  whichy^determined  by  the  home  and 
family  situation  of  the  worker,  was  a  determinant  of  status  of 
position  (U).    The  contract  system  of  pay  helped  distinguish 
the  status  of  positions  (U),in  that  workers  on  the  contract 
system  received  more  pay  them  those  on  straight  wages*  Contract 
work  as  an  incentive  scheme  also  gave  men  more  control  over 
their  salary  and  physical  effort  (7). 

Another  pay  system,  the  "lead  bonus,"  resulted  in  a  higher 
standard  of  living  (ll)  for  those  ^o  used  the  extra  money  for 
home  improvement* 

Company-developed  recreational  facilities  provided  an  improved 
opportunity  for  staff  €uid  non-staff  employees  to  socialize 
together  (8)  and  were  also  utilized  by  the  community  (lOc)* 
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Trist,  E.  L. ,  and  Bamforth,  K.  W.  "Some  Social  and  Psychological 
Consequences  of  the  Longwall  Method  of  Coal  Getting."  Human 
Relations  U  (1951):  3-38.   

Continuous  contact  was  maintained  over  a  two-year  period  with 
20  coal  mine  worke. s  representing  the  various  coal-face  oc- 
cupations in  a  nationalized  British  mine. 

The  shift  to  an  engineering  mass-production  technology  created 
great  differentiation  of  tasks  (functional  divisioii),  which, 
coupled  with  an  unpredictable  environment,  resulted  in  more 
danger  (2),  harder  work  for  less  pay  (3),  and  the  potential 
for  overtime  work  (6a;  11).    The  differentiation  of  tasks, 
in  combination  with  rigid  sequencing  of  task  structure, 
^functional  interdependence,  and  complete  role  and  shift 
segregation,  led  to  great  stress  in  the  social  system  (6b). 

Introduction  of  a  deputy  with  all-encompassing  responsibility 
for  a  work  cycle  caused  stress  (2)  and  alienation  (l;  7)  for 
both  workers  and  deputy  because  the  structure  of  mine  work 
made  it  impossible  for  any  single  individual  to  successfully 
can^r  out  the  deputy's  role. 

Under  mass  production  conditions  the  "filler"  Job  became  a 
specific  task/role  characterized  ly  complete,  isolated  dependence 
and  task  unpredictability,  resulting  in  anxiety  and  irritability 
(2),  informal  organization  with  neighboring  fillers  (6b), 
reactive  individualism,  and  self -compensatory  absenteeism  (l). 
Fillers'  anxiety  carried  over  to  and  disrupted  home  life  (11). 

The  autl^r  concludes  that  the  social  shortcomings  of  the  "long- 
wall"  method  were  so  great  that  any  change  woul'd  result  in 
improvement . 
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Tiirner,  Arthxxr  N.    "Foreman,  Job,  and  Company,"    Human  Relations  10 
(1957):  99-112, 

An  intensive  interview  study  was  conducted  with  202  male  automobile 
assembly-line  workers  whose  seniority  ranged  from  12  to  15  years. 
The  study  examined  reasons  f^r  these  workers'  attitudes  toward 
Job,  foreman,  and  compajiy;  especially  the  relationships  between 
attitudes. 

In  the  assembly  plant,  72  percent  of  the  men  whose  Jobs  weie 
paced  mechanically  by  the  assembly  line  (7)  expressed  a  desire 
to  change  their  Jobs  to  ones  off  the  line  (l).    On  the  other 
hand,  only  8  percent  of  the  men  who  worked  off  the  line  wanted 
to  change  their  Jobs.    The  mechanical  pacing  and  repetitiveness 
of  the  assembly-line  Jobs  also  gave  the  workers  the  feeling  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  performing  their  Jobs  well  (U)  and  doing 
quality  work*    Overall,  the  majority  of  the  workers  felt  that 
their  Jobs  were  not  interesting.    Also,  most  of  the  men  working 
in  the  company  felt  that  the  company  treated  them  very  impersonally 
(6b)  and  did  not  do  much  for  the  workers. 

Workers  who  had  the  most  negative  attitudes  toward  their  foremen 
were  the  most  likely  to  say  that  they  would  leave  the  company 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  (1).    Those  workers  who  felt  that 
the  nature  of  their  Jobs  hindered  them  in  doing  quality  work  (7) 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  leave  the  company  if  the  op- 
portunity arose  (l)  and  were  the  ones  who  most  strongly  felt 
that  the  company  did  not  do  anything  for  the  workers.  Finally, 
a  majority  of  those  workers  whose  Jobs  were  not  interesting  to 
them  said  they  sould  leave  the  company  (l)  and  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  do  much  for  the  worker. 
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Turner,  Arthur  N,,  and  Miclette,  Amelia  L.    "Sources  of  Satisfaction 

in  Repetitive  Work."    Occupational  Psychology  36  (1962):  215-231. 

Over  a  two-year  period,  data  were  collected  through  interviews 
with  operators,  field  observation,  and  informal  conversation 
with  supervisory  and  staff  personnel  in  a  large  assembly  depart- 
ment of  a  medium-sized  firm  that  manufactured  high-quality 
electronic  products.    Some  UOO  women  operators  worked  in  the 
department  in  teams  of  three  to  six,  assembling  very  small, 
delicate  parts,  often  under  a  magnifying  glass.    The  assembled 
product  was  inspected  by  the  team  \mder  a  microscope;  quality 
standards  were  strict,  and  the  typical  Job  cycle  for  each 
member  of  a  team  was  one  minute  or  less.    Samples  of  each  team's 
output  were  subjected  to  tests  by  a  quality  control  department, 
and  lots  that  failed  the  tests  were  returned  to  the  teams  for 
100  percent  inspection  and  repair. 

Although  the  work  was  repetitious,  the  intricacy  and  fine- 
ness of  the  product  parts  and  their  assembly,  the  skill  required 
to  meet  quality  standards,  and  the  operators*  belief  that  the 
product's  e:ia-use  was  important  and  ci^cial  to  national  defense 
resulted  in  interest  in  the  Job  and  product  (8,  Job  involvement), 
pride  in  attaining  sufficient  skill  to  do  a  difficult  Job  that 
initially  seemed  nearly  impossible  (U),  a  sense  that  the  work 
was  for  an  important  end-purpose        8),  and  pride  in  producing 
a  quality  product  (U;  8).    Management's  emphasis  on  high  quality 
also  contributed  to  the  operators'  impression  of  the  product  as 
important  and  interesting  (8);  anything  that  indicated  management 
did  not  share  this  image  of  the  product  —  for  exfunple,  increased 
pressure  for  quantity  production  —  caused  frustration  (l) 
among  operators.    An  incentive  plan  (3)  based  on  high  production 
standards  caused  operators  to  feel  they  were  being  pressured  to 
attain  a  quantity  level  that  was  impossible  without  sacrificing 
quality,  resulting  in  a  sense  of  conflict  between  incompatible 
goals  (1),  which  was  worsened  by  progressively  tighter  quality 
standards.    The  conflict  (l)  was  especially  acute  for  the  team 
Inspector,  vho  had  the  double  responsibility  of  maintaining 
team  output  and  seeing  that  the  team  pass  d  quality  inspection. 
The  incentive  plan  (3),  however,  was  Important  to  operators  as 
a  proof  of  competence  in  their  work  (U;  5^);  when  the  work  was 
going  smoothly,  operators  experienced  a  sense  of  pride  and 
challenge  (U)  in  keeping  up  with  the  team^s  incentive  pace  while 
maintaining  high  quality  standards. 
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Turner,  R.  Jay,  and  Wagenfeld,  Morton  0.    "Occupational  Mobility  and 
Schizophrenia:    An  Assessment  of  the  Social  Causation  and  Sociea 
Selection  Hypotheses."    American  Sociological  Review  32  (1967): 
lOU-113.  

Interviews  and  data  from  the  county  psychiatric  register  were 
used  in  an  ongoing  study  of  2lU  schizophrenic  males  drawn  from 
a  larger  random  sample  of  white  m'-'e  schizophrenics  aged  20  to 
50  in  Monroe  Count-,  New  York.    The  sample  included  individuals 
at  seven  occupatio»*«J  prestige  levels,  ranging  from  the  major 
professions  through  managerial  and  clerical  Jobs  to  unskilled 
manual  work. 

A  disproportionately  large  number  of  schizophrenics  (2)  wera 
found  in  the  lowest  of  seven  occupational  prestige  categories 
(unskilled  manual  work)  and  were  also  foxxnd  to  have  fathers 
overrepresented  in  the  lowest  occupational  level,  although  to 
a  lesser  degree  than  the  subjects  themselves.    Nearly  80  percent 
of  the  schizophrenic  sample  at  the  lowest  occupational  level 
was  downwardly  mobile  relative  to  fathers.    Of  the  total 
schizophrenic  sample  (at  various  occupational  levels),  31. U 
percent  were  downwardly  mobile  relative  to  their  fathers. 
Within  their  own  ceureers,  however,  the  schizophrenics  were 
surprisingly  stable  in  terms  of  type  of  Jobs  held;  only 
6.8  percent  showed  downward  movement  in  their  own  work 
histories. 
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Udry,  J.  Richard;  BaUman,  Karl      ;  and  Chase,  Charles,    "Skin  Color, 
Status  and  Mate  Selection."    American  Journal  of  SocioloKV  76 
(1971)    722-^73^.  '  ^ 

Tliree  hundred  fifty  Ilegro  married  men,  all  married  for  less 
than  five  years,  were  interviewed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Results  indicated  that  recently-married,  dark-skinned  Negro 
men  tended  to  have  greater  job  mobility  (9,  desire  for  and 
attainment  of  higher  occupational  position)  and  higher  family 
income  (3)* 
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U,  S.  Nevs  and  World  Report,    "The  Drive  to  Make  Dull  Jobs  Interestins." 
U>  S.  Nevs  a>id  World  Report,  JnLy  17,  1972,  pp,  50-51*. 

Res\ilts  of  Job  enrichment  are  reported  for  several  enterprises : 

At  the  Corning  Glass  Works  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts  (instrument 
manufacturing),  the  assembly-line  technique  wets  abeuidoned  in 
1965-1966,  and  each  of  the  six  women  workers  were  given  enriched 
Jobs  assembling  entire  electrical  hot-plates,  including  total 
responsibility  for  testing  (p),  freedom  to  schedule  their  work 
as  a  group  (7)  to  meet  weekly  objectives,  encouragement  to  suggest 
and  devise  improvements  and  techniques  (5a;  5b),  and  accoimtability 
for  quality  of  final  product  (7)  ^7  initialing  finished  units. 
Within  six  months,  these  changes  resulted  in  a  drop  in  absenteeism 
(8;  1)  from  8  percent  to  1  percent  and  a  drop  from  23  percent 
to  1  percent  in  product  rejects.    Productivity  increased,  althoxigh 
there  was  some  turnover  (l)  of  personnel  Judged  by  management 
to  be  incompatible. 

Donnelly  Mirrors,  Inc.,  of  Holland,  Michigan,  an  autol^jnror 
manufacturing  firm,  instituted  a    long-term,  experimental  Job 
enrichment-incentive  plan  for  all  (N  =  U60)  employees,  in  which 
workers  determine  their  own  annual  salary  increases  (f;  3)  and 
must  find  ways  to  fund  them  (7;  5)  through  higher  production, 
reduction  of  costs,  elimination  of  needless  Jobs,  and  the  like. 
Bonuses  (3)  are  also  paid  to  workers  on  the  basis  of  productivity. 
Organizational  structure  was  decentralized  so  that  all  employees 

* — k  on  task-oriented  teams  under  a  foreman  who  is  one  of  a  team 
foremen;  work  teams  decide  assembly  line  pace  and  breaks 

,  ,  5b)  and  quality.    Results  of  the  innovations  have  been 
increases  in  wages  (3),  costs,  and  profits, despite  lowered 
prices  of  company  products,  and  increased  pressure  on  foremen 
from  workers  (7;  8). 

Monsanto  Textiles  Co.  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  instituted  a  Job- 
enrichment  program  in  1971  for  6,000  hourly  production  workers, 
working  four-day  classroom  sessions  to  involve  wor):ers  in 
problem-solving,  as  well  as  allowing  employees  to  set  production 
goals  (7)  and  rotate  Jobs,  and  reimbursement  of  educatior  costs 
for  those  who  earn  a  college  degree  while  employed  (5a).  The 
changes  caused  employees  to  use  their  skills  and  knowledge  for 
solving  production  problems  and  breakdowns  (5b).  Mansigement 
Judged  the  program  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  higher  productivity 
brought  about  by  lowered  repair  costs  and  fewer  idle  machines. 

At  two  new  General  Electric  manufacturing  plants,  a  plan  for 
worker  recognition  (U)  and  participation  (7)  was  instituted,  in 
which  incoming  employees  participate  in  an  orientation  course. 
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work  in  small  (25  persons)  work  crews  headed  by  supervisors 
instructed  to  give  the  employee  a  sense  of  his  role  in  the  plant 
as  a  whole,  and  assembly  workers  have  monthly  meetings  with 
foremen  to  discuss  problems,  experiences,  and  suggestions; 
also,  women  have  the  opportunity  to  hold  the  same  Jobs  as  men 
(9)  at  the  sane  pay  (3).    As  a  result  of  the  program,  employees 
voted  not  to  have  unions  represent  them  (8). 

The  Gaines  pet  food  plant  in  Topeka,  Kansas  divided  its  work 
force  into  three  specicdited  te^s— processing,  shipping,  and 
office  work— in  which  members  rotate  Jobs  (7)  in  order  to  fairly 
share  "soft"  and  "hard"  chores.    The  plant  was  redesigned  for 
"openness"  (6a)  as    part  of  the  program.    Pirst-year  results 
include:    a  major  decrease  in  the  absentee  rate  (l);  most 
of  team  members  get  to  work  before  their  shift  starts  (8); 
theft  and  property  r'suse  have  dropped  to  nearly  zero  (8); 
product  quality  is  uniformly  high  (5b);  production  costs  are 
down  10  percent;  and  productivity  is  up  10  percent. 
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Van  Der  Merve,  R.,  and  Miller «  Sylrl^i.    ^Tht  Measurement  of  Labour 
TumoYer,"   Huaan  Relations  2>i  (1971):  233-253. 

A  census  studv  of  9fOOO  male  vorkers  holding  various  positions 
In  South  African  shoe  factories  shoved  that  as  length  of  serrlce 
In  an  organization  Increases  there  Is  a  general  decline  In  the 
tumorer  rate  (1). 


Vorvadler,  Danel  J.    "Social  Mobility  and  Mewbership  in  Voluntai-y 
Associations/*    American  Tiyj^nal  of  Sociology  75  (1970); 
U8I.U95. 


Sample  surveys  of  U17  men^in  occupations  ranging  froir 
professionals  through  laborers^  and  8i*U  housewires,  conducted 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Detroit,  Michigan,  indicated  that  an  individual's  soiisl 
mobility  (occupational  position  in  comparison  with  father's 
occupationa**  position)  is  not  associated  vi^h  membership  in 
voluntary  organizations  (10a)*    Social  class  status,  however 
(from  high  white  collar  to  J'^wer  maimal  work ), is  associated 
with  membership  in  voluntary  organizations  (10a). 
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Vroom,  Victor  H*,  and  Mann,  Floyd  C.    "Leader  Authoritarianism  and 

Ehployee  Attitudes/'    Personnel  Psychology  13  (i960):  125-lUO. 

This  study  was  ccurried  out  in  a  single  plant  of  a  Icurge  delivery 
company.    The  plant  was  composed  of  28  geographically-separated 
operating  stations,  each  employing  about  50  persons •    The  re- 
lationship between  the  authoritarianism  of  supexnrisors  (as 
measured  by  the  F-scale)  and  the  attitudes  of  their  subordinates 
was  studied  in  two  different  operations  within  the  same  indus- 
trial organization.  Significantly  different  results  were  obtained 
in  these  two  situations.    Employees  in  small  work  groups  characterized 
by  a  great  deal  of  interaction  among  workers  (6b)  and  between 
workers  and  their  supervisor (6b)  and  by  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
dependence had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  equalitarian  lead- 
ers (6b).    On  the  other  hand,  employees  in  large  work  groups,  in 
which  opportunities  for  interaction  among  workers  (6b)  and  between 
workers  and  their  supervisors  (6b)  were  greatly  restricted,  and 
in  which  individual  employees  were  highly  independent  (7),  were 
foimd  to  have  moi^e  positive  attitudes  toward  authoritarian  lead- 
ership (6b). 
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Wager,  Wesley  L.    "Leadership  Style,  Hierarchical  Influence,  and 

Supervisory  Role  Obligations/*  Admiuistrative  Science  Quarterly 
9  (1965):    39I-U2O.  ^ 

Questionncdre  data  was  obtained  from  1,063  nonsupervisory  or 
lover-level  white  collar  employees  in  a  major  industrial 
corporation.    The  employees  were  engaged  in  supporting  staff 
work  activities  associated  with  financial  support  of  the  organ- 
ization, including  treasury,  accounting,  and  data  processing. 

The  study  concludes  that  a  supportive  sty'    of  leadership  (6b) 
is  perceived  by  the  subordinates  as  assisting  the  supervisor  in 
fulfilling  his  role  obligations:    namely,  social  integration  of 
employees  into  company  and  work  group  f8;  6b);  career  facilitation, 
including . development  of  autonany  (9;  7);  and  retention  of 
employees  (l).    Also,  but  to  a  lesser  extent »  belief  on  behalf 
of  the  subordinates  that  their  supervisor  can  exert  influence 
upward  in  the  organization  is  perceived  by  the  subordinates  as 
assisting  the  supervisor  in  fulfilling  his  role  obligations 
(8;  6b;  9;  7;  1).    The  importance  of  the  leadership  style 
vario^^le  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  even  'irtien  supervisors 
with  low  influence  manifested  the  supportive  style  of  leader- 
ship, that  leadership  style  still  contributed  positively  to  the 
fulfillment  of  nearly  all  the  areas  of  role  obligations  (8;  6b; 
9;  7;  1).    Such  was  not  the  case  for  supervisors  with  high 
inflionce  who  manifested  low  supportive  style.    The  greater  the 
influence  that  the  supervisor  is  believed  to  have  over  his  own 
>css,  however »  the  greater  the  effect  of  the  supervisor's  style 
of  leadership  (7)  on  the  perceived  fulfillment  of  his  role 
obligations  (8;  6b;  7;  9;  l). 
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V/alker,  J.    "Freciuent  Alternation  of  Shifts  on  Continuous  Work." 
Occupational  Psychology  kO  (I966):  215-225. 

Effects  of  a  change  from  a  seven-shift  cycle  to  more  frequent 
alternations  were  investigated  in  a  chemical  works  and  a  steel 
works.    In  the  chemical  works,  a  3     2  x  2  system  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  men  and  after  t;«)-thirds  of  them 
voted  for  the  change.    In  the  steel  works,  there  had  been  a 
change  to  a  2  x  2  x  2  system  several  years  prior  to  the 
investigation,  at  the  request  of  the  men;  a  concomiteuit 
decrease  in  average  weekly  work  hours  and  and  increase  in 
earnings  predisposed  toward  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
new  system.    Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  random  saaiple  of 
50  workers  from  two  departments  of  the  chemical  works  three 
years  after  the  change.    In  the  steel  works,  60  randomly- 
seiected  men  were  interviewed,  20  fr<Mi  each  of  three  mills 
that  had  changed  to  the  2x2x2  system  approximately 
three  years,  two  and  one^half  years,  and  six  months 
previously.    In  the  chemical  works,  median  age  of 
sample  was  53  I/2  years;  median  tenure,  23  1/2  years,  and 
median  time  on  shifts,  22  years.    In  the  steel  works,  median 
age  was  37  l/2;  median  tenure,  12  years;  median  time  on 
shifts,  ih  years. 

More  than  half  the  men  in  both  factories  reported  less 
fatigue  (2)  on  the  new  frequent-alternation  shift  systems. 
Both  systems  were  associated  with  more  time  for  rest  and  the 
workers'  feeling  fitter  and  fresher  (2).    Workers  also 
reported  that  a  major  advantage  to  both  systems  was  the 
opportunity  to  get  out  every  week  (10,  leisure)  and  enjoy  more 
frequent,  if  shorter,  leisure  periods  at  hcmie  (11).  Most 
married  men  reported  that  the  new  schedules  eliminated  some 
of  the  undesirable  features  of  the  previous  longer  shifts  of 
six  or  seven  consecutive  nights,  especially  the  afternoon  and 
night  shifts  when  wives  might  be  alone  in  the  house  (11). 
Other,  possibly  negative  effects  of  the  new  systems--an  added 
burden  of  household  work  and  meal  preparation — could  not  be 
accxxrately  detemiined  because  wives  were  not  interviewed. 

There  was  little  difference  in  effects  or  the  workers' 
responses  to  the  3  x  2  x  2  or  the  2x2x2  systems. 
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Walter,  Benjamin.    "Internal  Control  Relations  in  Administrative  Hier- 
archies.     Administrative  Science  Quarterly  11  (I966):  179-206. 

Observational  techniques  were  used  to  trace  and  measure  the  trans- 
mission of  influence  in  two  municipal  administrative  hierarchies 
The  research  sites  were  "Alpha"  and  "Beta,"  pseudonyms  for  two 
neighboring  southern  cities,  both  having  populations  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000,  city  managers,  and  nonpartisan  boards  of  alder- 
men.   A  small  number  of  top  administrators  were  observed  in  Alpha 
one  summer  and  in  Beta  the  summer  following.    In  each  city,  the 
observer  had  the  city  manager's  permission  to  read  all  corres- 
pondence received  and  dispatched,  to  attend  all  conferences,  and 
to  listen  to  all  calls  on  an  extension  phone. 

The  study  showed  that  in  the  formxilation  and  execution  of  novel 
decisions  (7),  the  subordinates  were  relatively  more  influential 
(7)  than  their  superiors.    Contrary  to  expectations,  in  programmed 
decision-making,  the  orgaaizational  superiors  were  not  more  in- 
fluential (7)  than  their  subordinates. 
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Walton,  Richard  E,    "How  to  Counter  Alienation  in  the  Plant." 
Harvard  Business  Reviev  (November-December,  1972):  70-81. 

This  article  analyzes  employee  alienation  and  its  causes  and  eurgues 
that  comprehensive  redesign  of  the  work  place  —  total  restructuring 
of  the  way  work  is  done  —  is  required    to  meet  the  changing 
expectations  of  employees  and  increase  prductivity.    A  "systemic,'' 
comprehensive  organizationcd  redesign  effort  in  a  large  pet- 
food manufacturing  plant  is  reported  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  change  that  is  necesseury  to  cope  with  fidienation. 

In  1968,  the  pet-food  manufacturer  was  planning  an  additional  plant 
at  a  new  location.    Its  existing  manufacturing  plant  was 
experiencing  many  symptoms  of  alienation,  including  employee 
indifference  and  inattention  that,  because  of  the  continuous- 
process  technology,  led  to  plant  shutdowns,  product  waste,  and 
expensive  recycling;  also,  employees  resisted  changes  toward  fuller 
manpower  utilization,  and  acts  of  violence  and  saboteige  occurred. 
Management,  therefore,  decided  to  design  the  nev  plant  to 
accommodate  changes  in  employee  expectations  and  use  behavioral 
science  knowledge  end  consultants. 

The  innovative  organizational  design  incorporated  autonomous  work 
groups, which  have  collective  responsibility  for  large  segments 
of  the  production  process,  including  internal  discipline, 
temporary  task  redistribution,  and  selection  of  new  team  members 
(7);  integrated  support  functions,  with  avoidance  of  staff  units 
and  Job  specialties;  challenging  Job  assignments  (Job  enrichment) 
in  which  every  set  of  tasks  is  designed  to  include  functions 
requiring  higher-order  human  abilities  (5b)  and  responsibi?-ities, 
the  basic  technology  is  designed  to  eliminate  dull  or  routine  jobs, 
and  employees  exe  compensated  for  any  necessary  nonchallenging 
tasks  by  other,  challenging  ones;  a  reward  system  (3)  that  pays 
team  members  for  lear:*ing  more  aspects  of  the  total  manufacturing 
system  (5a)  rather  than  basing  pay  increases  on  progress  up 
a  Job  hiereurchy  having  differentiated  Jobs  and  Job  classifications; 
"facilitative  leadership"  in  which  team  leaders  are  responsible 
for  teain  development  and  group  decision-making  (7)  rather  than 
planning,  directing,  and  controlling  the  work  of  subordinates; 
providing  'Wnagerial"  decision  information  to  operators  f  J  so 
they  can  make  production  decisions  rather  than  depending  on  super- 
visors (7);  self-government  for  the  plant  community  (7);  min- 
imization of  differential  status  symbols  that  characterize  tradi- 
tional work  organizations  —  plant  architecture  and  design  of 
parking  lots,  cafeteria,  etc.  (6a);  and  mcmagement  commitment  to 
continual  reassessment  of  both  plant  productivity  and  its  rel- 
evance to  employee  concerns.    Successful  effects  of  this  design 
included  greater  employee  work  involvement  (8)  on  the  part  of 
operators,  team  leaders,  and  managers;  greater  perceived  employee 
influence  (7);  improved,  more  "open"  relationships  between 
operators  and  superiors  (6b);  reduced  distrust  and  cynicism 
(1);  and  unusually  high  participation  in  civic  affairs  (10c) 
by  team  leaders  and  other  plant  managers,  indicating  that  par- 
ticipatory democracy  in  the  plant  (7)  will  spread  to  other 
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institutional  settings  (lOc). 

In  addition,  the  plant's  safety  record  (2)  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  company,  turnover  (l)  was  far  below  average,  the  new  plant's 
fixed  overhead  rate  was  33  percent  lower  than  the  old  plant's 
after  18  months,  there  were  92  percent  fewer  quality  rejects  (8), 
absenteeism  (l)  was  9  percent  below  the  industry  norm  and  the 
team  concept  resulted  in  lower  necessary  manpower  than  had  been 
expected.    These  factors  residted  in  an  annual  savings  to  the 
company  of  $600,000.    Conditions  that  facilitated  the  success  of 
the  new  plant  (l;8;7;6b)  were  the  particular  technology  and  man- 
ufacturing processes  of  the  business;  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  eliminating  some  of  the  routinized,  boring,  or 
physically  disagreeable  tasks;  the  fact  that  the  system  was  in- 
troduced in  a  new  plant  and  the  initial  work  force  hired  at  one 
time;  the  physical  isolation  of  the  new  plant  from  other  parts 
of  the  company,  facilitating  development  of  unique  organizational 
patterns;  small  size  of  the  work  force  (approximately  70  employees, 
organized  into  six  work  teams);  absence  of  a  labor  union  at  the 
outset,  allowing  greater  freedom  to  experiment;  technology  that 
required  and  allowed  communication  within  and  between  work  teaifls 
(6b);  and  the  socially  positive  image  of  the  product  and  the  com- 
pany, which  allowed  employees  to  form  a  positive  attitude  toward 
both  (8).    Despite  the  overall  success  of  the  innovative  human 
organization  design,  there  were  some  implementation  problems. 
Expectations  of  a  small  minority  of  employees  did  not  coincide 
with  demands  placed  on  them  by  the  new  plant  community;  these 
employees  did  not  get  involved  in  the  spirit  of  plant  organization 
(8),  participate  in  spontaneous  mutual -help  patterns  (6b),  or 
appear  ready  to  accept  broader  responsibilities  (7).    Some  team 
leaders  had  difficulty  avoiding  behavior  characteristic  of  tradi- 
tional authority  figures  (7).    In  the  self -managing  work  teams 
(7),  there  was  occasionally  excessive  peer-group  pressure  toward 
conformity  with  group  norms  (6b).    Giving  team  members  assignments 
usually  limited  to  supervisors,  managers,  or  professionals  (7) 
also  generated  mixed  feelings  among  a  few  other  members  of  the 
organization. 


Innovative  efforts  of  other  United  States  corporations  —  Procter 
&  Gamble  and  TRW  Systems  — .  and  foreign  based  companies  including 
Shell  Refining  Company,  Ltd.  (England),  Northern  Electric  Company, 
Ltd.  (Canada),  Mean  Aluminum  (smelting  plants  in  Quebec,  Canada), 
Norsk-Hydro  (a  Norwegian  manufacturer  of  fertilizers  and  chemicals), 
the  Saab-Scandia  automotive  plants  in  Sodertalje,  Sweden,  and  the 
Volvo  automotive  firm  (Sweden)  are  also  mentioned  in  the  article, 
and  the  Procter  &  Gamble,  Saab,  and  Volvo  efforts  are  summarized. 
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Warren,  Donald  I.    "Social  Relations  of  Peers  in  a  Formal  Organization 
Setting."    Administrative  Science  Quarterly  11  (1966):  UUO-U78. 

This  study  reported  on  an  analysis  of  public  school  teaching 
staffs  as  variations  of  primary  groups.    Using  questionnaire 
•lata,  schools  were  classified  according  to  indices  of  social 
relations  among  teachers.    Several  dimensions  of  the  primary 
group  were  treated  as  attributes  of  school  staffs  in  defining 
crucieJ.  tasks  of  teaching  and  relating  these  tasks  to  peer  in- 
fluence.   With  both  reported  behavior  and  attitudes  as  dependent 
variables,  hypotheses  concerning  the  differential  impact  of 
three  types  of  peer  relations  were  tested. 

Where  peer  relations  were  characterized  by  job-specific  social 
interaction  (i.e.,  based  mainly  on  job-defined  contact),  gjroup 
norms  tended  to  emerge  more  on  the  basis  of  behavioral  confor- 
mity than  attitudinal  conformity  (6b).    Where  peer  relations 
were  characterized  by  consensual  social  interaction  (i.e.,  where 
social  relations  were  based  largely  on  a  shared  sense  of  unity 
and  solidarity),  group  norms  tended  to  emerge  more  on  the  basis 
of  attitudinal  conformity  than  of  behavioral  conformity  (6b). 
Peer  relations  based  on  job-specific  interactions  tended  to  show 
group  norms  (6b)  emerging  more  frequently  in  a  uniform  than  non- 
aaiform  task  area.    Peer  relations  based  on  consensueJ.  inter- 
action tended  to  show  group  norms  (6b)  emerging  more  in  non- 
uniform than  in  uniform  task  areas. 
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ss,  Edward  C.    "Relation  of  Personnel  Statistics  to  Organizational 
Structure."    Personnel  Psychology  10  (1957):  27-U2. 

The  responses  of  60  firms  to  a  22-item  checklist  provided  the 
data  for  the  development  of  a  "centralized-decentralized" 
typology.    In  addition,  3U  of  the  firms  provided  additioned 
personnel  statistics. 

One-tailed  "t"  tests  failed  to  indicate  any  significant  differences 
between  companies  classified  as  "centreuLized"  and  those  classified 
as  "decentralized"  in  regard  to  the  dependent  variables  of  labor 
turnover  (l),  absenteeism  (l),  grievances  (l),  and  accidents  (2). 
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Wences,  Rosalio.    "ELectorcd  Pcurticipation  and  the  Occupational 

Composition  of  Cabinets  and  Parliaments.**    American  Journal  of 
Sociology  75  (1969):  181-192. 

Secondary  analysis  of  government  dociaments  and  records  pertain- 
ing to  members  of  19  cabinets  and  19  parliaments  in  19  coimtries 
indicated  that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  cabinet  members  and 
parliamentarians  recruited  from  business  and  legal  occupations, 
as  opposed  to  other  professions  and/or  labor  and  party  bureaucracies, 
the  lover  the  public  involvement  in  electorcd  politics,  as  measured 
by  percentage  voter  turnout  (lOc). 
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Whitehill,  Arthur  M.,  Jr.    "Cultural  Values  and  Hinployee 

Attitudes:    United  States  and  Japan."    Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology  hQ  (1961*):  69-72. 

The  influence  of  cultural  orientation  upon  worker  attitudes 
toward  reciprocal  obligations  in  employee-employer  relations 
was  investigated  in  a  cross-cultural  r^irvey  of  2,000  production 
workers  in  Japan  and  the  United  States.    The  sample  was  equally 
divided  between  the  two  countries  and  was  made  up  of  workers 
employed  in  four  roughly  comparable  firms  in  each  country. 

Japanese  workers  were  found  to  have  much  more  exacting  expec- 
tations of  management  in  terms  of  providing  employment  con- 
tinuity (3):    55  percent  of  Japanese  workers  thought  that  if  a 
worker,  although  willing,  proved  unqualified  on  his  job,  manage- 
ment should  continue  his  employment  until  he  retires  or  dies 
(3),  whereas  only  23  percent  of  United  States  workers  expected 
that  management  should  take  that  degree  of  responsibility.  Only 
h  percent  of  Japanese  workers  felt  that  management  shoiad  termi- 
nate the  worker's  employment  after  giving  two  weeks  notice, 
compared  to  20  percent  of  United  States  workers.    The  largest 
group  of  United  States  respondents  (38  percent)  felt  management 
need  only  continue  the  worker's  employment  for  three  months  so 
that  he  could  look  for  another  Job;  only  I8  percenc  of  Japanese 
workers  agreed. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  Japanese  respondents,  as  compared 
to  only  one-tenth  of  United  States  respondents,  felt  that  a 
well-managed  company    should  own  housing  facilities  and  make  them 
available  to  workers  on  a  no-charge  or  low-rent  basis  (ll). 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Japanese  sample  stated  that  when  a 
worker  wishes  to  marry,  his  supervisor  should  offer  personal 
advice  if  requested,  whereas  only  20  percent  of  the  United 
States  sample  favored  that  degree  of  involvement  by  the  super- 
.  visor  in  the  worker's  personal  life  (ll),  and  60  percent  of 
the  American  sample  said  that  a  supervisor  should  not  be  involved 
at  all  in  such  a  personal  matter. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Japanese  workers  reported  thinking 
of  thttir  employing  company  as  at  least  equal  in  importance  to 
their  personal  lives  (8);  the  response  pattern  was  almost  re- 
versed by  United  States  respondents. 

Japanese  workers  were  also  much  more  willing  than  their  United 
States  counterparts  to  transfer  status  distinctions  found  in 
the  company's  formal  organization  to  off-the-Job  situations 
(10);  for  example,  giving  one's  seat  on  a  crowded  bus  to  one's 
supervisor.    This  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  work- 
ers was  interpreted  as  indicative  of  closer  identification  of  the 
individual  with  the  company  and  its  goals  (8). 
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Finally,  although  a  substantial  proportion  of  both  United 
States  and  Japcuiese  respondents  felt  that  workers  are  willing 
to  work  hard  at  their  jobs  either  because  they  feel  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  the  company  and  co-workers  (8)  or  because  they 
want  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  family  (11 ),  friends  (lOc), 
and  society  (lOc),  these  attitudes  had  a  broader  base  among 
Japanese  workers,  and  United  States  workers  were  somewhat  more 
likely  to  cite  pay  (3)  as  the  motivating  force. 
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Wicker,  Allan  W. ,  and  Mehler,  Anne.    "Assimilation  of  New  Members  in 
?1971)*  ^51*156*^^  Church."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  55 

Members  of  two  Milwaukee  United  Methodist  Churches ,  one  large 
(1,599  members),  one  small  (338  members),  participated  in  a 
questionnaire  survey.    The  sample  from  the  large  church  vas 
1*0  members;  from  the  small  church,  26  members. 

New  members  in  the  small  church  were  assimilated  more  easily 
than  new  members  in  the  large  church,  assimilation  being  a 
composite  of  participation  in  church  activities  (8),  felt 
obligation  to  participate,  sense  of  "belongingness"  (8),  and 
acquaintance  with  chtirch  members. 
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Wild,  Ray.    "Job  Needs,  Job  Satisfaction,  and  Job  Behavior  of  Women 
Manual  Workers,"   Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  5^  (1970):  157- 
162  • 

Forced-choice  questionnaires  and  unstructured  interviews  were 
used  in  a  study  of  women  manual  workers  doing  highly  rationalized 
Jobs  (bench-flow  line  work)  in  seven  electronics  factories  in 
the  United  Kingdom.    The  sample  was  composed  of  2,159  current 
full-time  employees  and  236  previous  full-time  employees,  aged 
from  21  and  xmder  to  UO  and  over,  with  Job  tenure  ranging  from 
one  month  to  two  years. 

The  major  souruo       overall  Job  dissatisfaction  (l)  was  the  natxire 
of  the  work,    dissatisfied  workers  described  their  work  as  pro- 
viding no  sense  of  achievement  (h)  and  making  little  use  of  their 
abilities  (5b).    Voluntary  labor  turnover  (l)  was  associated  with 
previous  Job  dissatisfaction.    Due  to  a  motiv.'^tional  structure 
that  emphasizes  the  need  for  sell *>actuadizat ion  (5)9  a  segment 
of  the  general  population  of  women  workers  is  predisposed  toward 
an  intolerance  for  highly  rationalized  work;  frustration  of  the 
need  is  expressed  in  voluntary  leaving  (l).    The  majority  of 
workers,  however,  displayed  a  lesser  need  for  self-actualization 
and  were  generally  satisfied  with  their  Jobs  as  they  exist. 

Besides  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  sources  of  dissatisfaction 
(1)  were  work  place  ventilation,  inefficient  and  inadequate 
communication  with  management,  and  the  belief  that  workers  did 
not  receive  a  fair  deal  from  the  firm. 

Job  dissatisfaction  (l)  was  more  prevalent  among  younger  than 
among  older  employees,  among  single  (unmarried)  workers,  and 
among  those  with  shorter  tenure. 
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Wilensky,  Harold  L.    ''Uie  Moonlighter:    A  Product  of  Relative 
Deprivation."    Industrial  Relations  3  (I963):  105-lSi*. 

Detailed  interviews  vere  conducted  in  the  first  half  of  i960 
with  probability  saoiples  or  'Hmiverses"  of  six  professional 
groups  and  a  cross  section  of  the  "middle  mass"  in  the  Detroit 
area,  stratified  for  coniparability  by  age,  inco«,  occupa- 
tional stratum,  and  other  characteristics.    TJie  sample 
included  only  ylbite  males  who  were  members  of  the  labor  force 
and  were  currently  or  previously  married.    All  professionals 
had  college  degrees.    Of  the  1,156  subjects  interviewed,  i:o 
were  moonlighters.    Professionals  in  the  sample  included  solo 
and  firm  lawyers  aged  30-55  with  family  Incoce  of  at  least 
$8,000  in  one  of  the  px^ceding  five  years;  physical  science 
and  humanities  professors  at  a  large  state  university  and  a 
large  church-controlled  uioiwrsity,  aged  29-55,  with  rank  of 
assistant  professor  or  higher;  engine-      (research  and 
development  specialists,  supervisors,  or  executives  with 
family  income  of  at  least  $8,000  in  one  of  the  past  five 
years)  employed  in  two  laz^ge  enterprises,  one  a  one-p*t)duct 
fixm  reputed  to  be  a  "dead  end"  for  engineers,  the  other  a 
diversified  company  reputed  to  be  a  recruiting  ground  for  top 
executives.    The  middle  mass  saaople  included  lower-middle* 
class  and  upper- working- class  men  **o  were  clerks,  salesmen, 
craftsmen,  foremen,  proprietors;  marginal,  semi-  or  woidd-be 
professionals  and  technicians;  managers  and  officials  with 
few  subordinates,  and  high- income  oporativrs.         in  this 
group  were  aged  21-55  and  had  family  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
more  but  never  above  $13,000  in  the  precedi.^g  five  y^  ars. 

Moonlighting  (10)  was  found  to  be  associated  with  having  had 
a  chaotic  or  partially  chaotic  work  historic  ir  which  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  individual's  work  life  was  spent  in  jobs 
that  were  neither  "functionally  related"  oor  "hierarchically 
arranged."   Moonlighters  (10)  tended  to  experience  subjective 
deprivation  (feeling  ecoiwmically  deprived,  especially  in 
relation  to  parents)  and  blocked  mobility  striving  (9): 
many  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  enter  a  different  line  of 
work  with  higher  status  or  to  go  into  business  for  themselves, 
or  had  undertaken  self- Improvement  activity  relevant  to  a 
white-collar  job,  but  were  unable  to  move  out  of  the  working 
class.    The  relationship  between  blocked  mobility  striving  (9) 
and  moonlighting  was  '^specially  strong  among  young  (21-29) 
blue-coUar  workers.    Despite  their  high  occiq  >  /  ;.onal 
aspirations,  however,  moonlighters  had  only  a  .  jj>^st  drive 
for  income  (3).    Purthennore,  despite  their  sub;;  active 
deprivation,  most  moonlighters  (10)  had  a  workU^fe  mobility 
pattern  that  was  either  stable  at  one  level  or  \!pward;  if  the 
upward  climb  was  steep,  it  tended  to  involve  social  and 
ciatural  discontinuity. 
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Two  characteristics  in  addition  to  chaotic  work  history  and 
subjective  deprivation  were  found  to  be  crucial  to  moon- 
lighting (10):    the  moonlighter  is  caught  in  a  "life-cycle 
squeeze"  in  ^ich  he  has  many  dependents  (11 )  and  his  family 
resources  are  below  his  aspirations;  also^  he  is  on  a  deviant 
vork  schedule,  either  shift  work  (for  those  in  the  middle 
mass)  or^  if  a  p^fessi^^nal^  lie  has  unusual  control  over  his 
schedule  (e.g.,  most  professors  and  lawyers). 

Occupationally,  primary  jobs  of  moonlighters  (lO)  were  foiuid 
to  be  concentrated  in  occupations  with  flexible  schedules  or 
seasoxial  sltmrps  and  to  be  concentrated  in  industries  with 
deviant  schedules  (shift  or  night  work),  irregular  hours,  or 
seasonal  variations. 

Moonlighting  (lO)  was  not  a  "class"  phenomenon,  differences 
among  occupatioixal  groups  being  far  greater  tham  differences 
between  broeid  strata.    It  was  eilso  found  to  be  independent  of 
two  other  expressions  of  the  choice  of  income  over  leisure: 
having  a  working  wife,  and  working  long  hours. 
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Williams,  A. P.O.    "The  Managerial  Grid:    Phase  2.    Case  Study  of  a 
Top  Management  Team."    Occupational  Psychology  U$  (1971 ): 
253-272. 

Semi -structured  and  structured  interviews  were  conducted  with 
members  of  a  British  management  team"  {N  »  6)  before,  three 
weeks  after,  and  one  year  after  the  managers  had  participated 
in  the  second  phase  of  a  managerial  grid  training  program. 
The  second  phase,  following  first-phase  training,  attempted  to 
ensure  that  previous  learning  was  applied  to  the  work  situation 
by  requiring  an  established  work  team  in  the  organization  to 
evaluate  itself  in  terms  of  grid  theories.    All  managers  studied 
were  employed  in  one  manufacturing  branch  of  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company. 

Interviews  conducted  immediately  before  and  after  Phase  2  showed 
little  change  in  managers*  ideas  about  needed  changes  in  the 
organization,  but  changes  seen  as  needed  after  Phase  2  that 
were  not  mentioned  previously  included  more  candor  and  "critique" 
in  the  top  team  (6b). 

In  the  final  interviews,  one  year  after  the  Phase  2  session, 
the  ^eam  perceived  that  progress  had  been  made  in  implementing 
a  need  for  top  maneigement  and  department  heads  to  change  their 
manageried  style  from  authoriteirian  to  team-membership-oriented 
(6b).    Four  of  the  six  members  were  Judged  to  have  changed 
since  the  initiation  of  grid  training  in  the  direction  of  being 
more  patient,  understanding, and  approachable  (6b)  and  more 
prepared  to  delegate  responsibility  (7). 
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Wilson,  Thomas  C,    "Patterns  of  ranagencnt  and  Adaptations  to 

Organizational  Roles:    A  Gtudy  of  Prison  Inmates/'  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  7^^  (1968):  II46-I57. 

Approximately  hQO  male  inmates  of  a  large  prison  were  experi- 
mentally assigned  to  work  in  two  f^roups,  one  in  which  decision- 
making va3  participative,  the  other  in  which  decision-makinp; 
was  bureaucratic.    An  interview  survey  was  conducted  among 
the  UQO  inmates  after  the  program  was  in  effect. 

Inmates  working  under  participative  management  were  associated 
with  "co-operative"  adaptations  (6b,  working  relationships; 
8,  shared  goals),  were  more  likely  to  communicate  with  staff 
(6b),  and  were  more  likely  to  develop  close  relationships 
with  peers  (6b)  than  were  inmates  under  bureaucratic  leader- 
ship.   Under  bureaucratic  management,  the  inmates  developed 
"opportunistic"  adaptations  (6b,  working  relationships)  but 
not  shared  goals 
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Winn,  Alexander •    "Social  Change  in  Industry:    From  Insi^^ht  to  Imple 
mentation,"    Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  2  (1966): 


A  series  of  laboratory  training  experiences  were  developed  for 
and  attended  by  the  supervisory  personnel  (shift  foremen  through 
vice  presidents)  of  the  Alcoa  Alaminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd, 
The  program  consisted  of  "cousifi-,"  "family,"  and  "interface" 
laboratories.    The  "cousin"  group  consisted  of  a  "diagonal  slice" 
across  the  organizational  chart.    The  people  in  a  specific  T- 
group  were  not  from  the  same  department  and  were  not  functionally 
related.    The  "family"  laboratory  involved  two  or  three  hierarchical 
levels  of  a  division,  department,  or  plant.    The  "interface" 
laboratory  consisted  of  an  intergroup  setup  such  as  staff-line 
or  head  office-plant  personnel,  functionally  related. 

Having  peirticipated  in  the  laboratory  experience  was  associated 
with  more  participative  decision-making  (7)  and  freer,  more  open 
communication  (6b)  within  the  organization.    The  laboratory  ex- 
perience also  positively  affected  participants'  relationships 
with  their  children  and  wives  (11). 
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Zald,  Mayer  N.    "Power  Balance  and  Staff  Conflict  in  Correctional  In- 
stitutions/*   Administrative  Science  Quarterly  7  (I962):  22-U9. 

Questionnaire  and  interview  data  from  five  juvenile  correctional 
institutions  were  utilized  in  a  study  of  the  degree  and  deter- 
minants of  staff  conflict. 

Mixed-goal  and  individual  treatment  institutions  had  a  higher 
level  of  inter -occupationaJ.  conflict  (6b)  than  more  custodial 
institutions.    Strictly  custodial  institutions  exhibited  a 
single-goaJ.  philosophy,  specified  means,  low  interdependence 
of  employee  groups,  and  a  high  degree  of  routinization,  which 
resulted  in  their  low  level  of  inter-occupational  conflict  (6b), 

An  hypothesized  power-balance  model  of  conflict  was  upheld  by 
the  study.    Custodial  institutions  that  stressed  custodiail  per- 
spectives and  gave  greater  power  to  cottage  parents  tended  to 
develop  conflict  between  the  teachers,  social  service  workers, 
and  cottage    parents  (6b)  but  not  between  the  teachers  and  so- 
cial service  workers.    GenereuLly,  the  orgeuiizational  process 
was  found  to  vest  power  in  a  position,  after  which  conflict 
(6b)  developed  between  inter-occupationaJ.  sets  but  not  between 
individuals  intra-occupationsJ-ly. 
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Zand,  Dale  E.;  Steele,  Fred  I.;  and  Zalkind,  Sheldon  S.  "The 

Impact  of  an  Organizational  Development  Program  on  Perceptions 
of  Interpersonal,  Group,  and  Organization  Functioning." 
Journal  of  Applied  Behaviorca  Science  5  (I969):  393-1*10. 

Tvo  groups  of  managers  were  subjects  in  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  an  organizational  training  laboratory  and  its  effects  on 
long-term  organizational  change.    The  first  group,  consisting 
of  between  56  and  90,  were  "division  directors"  (vice  presidents) 
and  assistant  division  directors  at  the  two  levels  inaediately 
below  the  vice  presidents;  this  group  attended  stranger  T-group 
laboratories.    The  second,  comparison  group,  which  did  not 
attend  training  laboratories,  consisted  of  jk  managers  at  the 
section  head  level,  the  innnediate  subordinates  of  the  managers 
in  the  nonlaboratory  group.    The  comparison  group  was  not  matched 
with  managers  in  the  laboratory  group,  nor  could  they  be  kept 
separated  from  them  in  the  company's  day-to-day  operations. 
Paper-and-pencil  questionnaires  were  administered  to  all 
subjects  at  three  times:    before  laboratory  attendance,  im- 
mediately after  attendance,  and  one  year  after  the  start  of  the 
change  effort. 

Immediately  after  attending  the  stranger  T-group  laboratory, 
managers  saw  working  relationships  less  optimistically  but 
probably  more  realistically;  perceptions  of  the  extent  to  which 
people  trusted  each    other  in  the  company  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  managers trusted  the  people  with  whom  they  worked 
most  directly  decreased  significantly  (6b).    There  were  also 
significant  decreases  in  perceived  extent  to  which  managers 
perceived  members  of  their  own  work  group  as  frank  and  open 
and  extent  to  which  people  in  the  company  were  perceived  as 
willing  to  accept  and  use  help  from  others  (5a;  6b)  and  in 
extent  to  which  the  managers  perceived  themselves  as  ftee  to 
seek  help  outside  their  units  on  difficult  technical  or  research 
problems  (5a;  6b;  7)  and  perceived  their  boss  as  open  to  ideas 
other  than  his  own  (6b;  7). 

After  one  year,  changes  in  perceptions  of  the  laboratory  group 
were  compared  to  those  of  the  nonlaboratory  group.  The 
laboratory  group,  in  contrast  to  the  nonlaboratory  group, 
perceived  a  significant  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  people 
in  the  cc»npany  faced  conflicts  and  brought  them  into  the  open 
to  be  researched  (6b)  and  in  willingness  of  the  managers  to  ask 
for  help  (6b).    Hie  nonlaboratory  group  perceived  a  decrease  in 
the  latter  (6b).    The  changes  in  perceptions  resulted  in  a 
significant  difference  between  perceptions  of  the  two  groups, 
where  none  existed  before. 

Two  years  after  the  project  began,  observers  including  managers 
and  interned  and  externid  consultants  rated  follow-up  activities 
of  66  managers  who  had  particpated  in  the  training  laboratory; 
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ratings  shoved  that  involved,  high  learners  in  the  T-group 
vere  high  initiators  of  team-development  activities  at  work 
(6b). 

Resxilts  of  a  questionnaire  administered  to  both  laboratory  and 
nonlaboratory  managers  at  the  start  of  training  and  one  year 
later  shoved  no  significant  changes  in  manaigerial  orientation 
tovard  subordinates  and  hov  a  manager  should  behave  (6b;  7* 
directive  orientation  versus  participative  orientation). 
Managers  in  both  groups,  hovever,  already  held  "socially 
enlightened"  attitudes  before  the  training  program  began. 
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Adizes,  Ichak.    Industrial  Democracy;    Yugoslav  Style,    New  York- 
Free  Press,  1971*  297  pp.  ^ 

This  study  was  carried  out  in  the  traditional  anthropological 
field-study  method  of  noninvolved  observation  and  xmstructured 
interviewing,  as  the  situation  permitted*    It  is  a  study  of 
industrial  democracy  in  two  Yugoslavian  textile  manufacturing 
companies:    "XYZ"  and  "/iBC"  (names  disguised).    Both  companies 
were  nationalized  and  located  in  or  around  Belgrade*    Also,  the 
two  companies  were  alike  in  their  technology,  size,  cultural 
basin  from  which  the  companies  drew  their  manpower,  ratio  of  male 
to  female  employees,  markets  to  which  the  companies  sold  and 
distribution  channels  they  employed,  the  government  economic 
instruments  (regulating  policies)  applied,  external  laws 
determining  the  formal  organizational  structure  and  the  manner 
in  which  self-management  philosophy  was  applied,  geographical 
dispersion  of  plants,  age  of  companies,  approximately  the  same 
formal  organizational  structure,  and  composition  of  membership 
in  decision-making  bodies    as  measxired  by  education,  training, 
and  Job  positions  held  by  the  members  of  decision-making  bodies. 

The  members  of  both  organizations  govern  themselves  through 
various  means  such  as  referendums,  Zbors  (conventions),  economic 
unit  councils,  the  Central  Workers'  Council  (highest  decision- 
making body)  and  the  governing  board,  which  translates  council 
decisions  into  operative  tasks  for  implementation  by  the  ad- 
ministrative body.    The  administrative  body  consists  of  the 
director  of  the  company,  directors  of  plants  and  departments, 
and  the  various  foremen  (in  a  vertical  hierarchy), but  it  has 
only  the  power  to  administer,  not  the  power  to  govern. 

Industry  in  Yugoslavia  was  nationalized,  and  the  government, 
operating  through  a  central  plan,  had  legally  prescribed  the 
organizational  structures  and  the  governing  and  administrative 
roles.    Industry  was  to  be  run  via  a  participative  self-management 
system.    The  government  also  stabilized  the  politico-economic 
environment,  so  that  the  system  could  be  functional.  The 
environment  was  considered  to  be  "certain." 

The  Workers'  Council  made  all  financial  as  well  as  production 
decisions  (7),  and  the  other  elected  decision-making  bodies  and 
committees  made  all  decisions  (7)  in  regard    to  hiring  and 
firing  (3)  as  well  as  disciplining  and  promotion  (9);  all  of 
this  resulted  in  a  lack  of  power  within  the  executive  ranks  (7), 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  administrators  were  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  the  decisions  of  the  governing  bodies. 
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Industrial  Democracy:    Yxigoslav  Style 
(Continued) 

The  pcurticipative,  self-managing  system,  however,  did  result  in 
the  workers  feeling  a  sense  of  influence  on  the  system  (7)«  In 
both  companies  studied,  the  "withering  away"  of  hiereorchical 
power  appeared  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  togetherness  (6b) 
and  a  gain  in  the  individual  worker's  self-respect  (U).  Discipline 
by  the  peer  groups,  however,  at  times  resulted  in  fist-fights, 
quarreling  and  some  workers  not  talking  to  one  another  (6b). 
Also,  the  participative  self-managing  system  determined  rewards 
by  appraisal  of  an  individual's  contribution,  which  resulted 
in  the  group  decisions-making  participants  evaluating  each  other 
«md  competing  for  a  share  of  the  rewards  (3;  6b). 

The  young,  inexperienced  college  gradxiate  executives  felt 
threatened  in  their  powerless  situation  (they  coxild  not  discipline 
or  fire  and  could  only  make  recommendations  to  coonittees  in 
regaurds  to  such  actions),  which  resulted  in  their  either  giving 
up  on  disciplinary  suggestions  (7)    or  in  their  reporting 
every  case^no   matter  how  minute  (6b). 

When  a  modernization  plan  in  one  of  the  companies  caused  some 
employees  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  "unit"  in  order  to  maintain 
their  income  level  (3)9  many  of  the  employees  associated  it  with 
a  decrease  in  the  self-respect  attributed  to  them  by  their  former 
group  {k)  and  exhibited  behavior  such  as  weeping,  argxiing  loud- 
ly, cursing,  slamming  tables  (6b),  or  simply  displaying  apathy 
to  the  whole  issue  (l). 

Then,  in  the  early  1960*8,  economic  pressure  to  enter  into 
conqpetitive  world  markets    and  the  associated  political  changes 
in  Yugoslavia   changed  the  environment  from  one  of  certainty 
to  one  of  turbulence  and  uncertainty.    These  changes  were  as- 
sociated with  many  dysfunctional  repercussions  in  the  decentralized, 
participative  self-managing  system  (7)«    The  laws  required  the 
compauiies  to  make  their  plans  in  general  participative  sessions, 
forcing  those  who  had  no  information  about  the  market  or  pro- 
fessional knowledge  on  how  to  handle  it  (5b)  to  participate  in 
influencing  cdl  decisions  (7)*    Furthermore,  those  in  daily 
contact  with  the  environment  and  those  who  had  the  professional 
knowledge  to  make  the  decisions  were  pu^  into  staff  positions 
and  were  prohibited  from  making  decisions  (7)*    The  decentralized, 
participative  self-managing  system  was  not  set  up  to  handle 
uncertainty,  which  resulted  in  decisions  being  passed  from  one 
person  to  the  next  until  either  the  sitxiation  itself  dictated 
the  solution  or  until  someone  volunteered  to  mo-^U^ct     a  decision 
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Industrial  Democracy:    Yugoslav  Style 
(Continued) 

and  his  leadership  was  accepted  (7).    This  incongruence  between 
the  functioning  of  the  organizational  structure  and  the  constraints 
of  the  organizational  environment  produced  an  overall  state  of 
tension  (6b)  and  thus  the  participative  bodies  began  to  serve 
a  therapeutic  purpose:    people  covld  air  their  grievances  and 
frustrations  (2).    All  of  the  above    resulted  in  pressure  to 
nove  toward  a  vertical,  hierarchical  structure  of  individual 
responsibility  throughout  the  organization,  as  opposed  to  the 
group  responsibility  characteristic  of  the  horizontal,  democratic 
structure  (6b;  7). 

The  change  in  the  politico-econoric  environment  also  caused  a 
change  in  the  companies'  goals;  they  were  now  more  directed 
toward  achieving  maximum  production.    This  resulted  in  the 
"technocrats"  (those  individuals  with  an  education  and  formal 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  uncertain  environment  and/ 
or  production  operations)  achieving  a  gain  in  status  (U). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  status  of  the  professional  political 
leaders  deteriorated  (U).    Also,  the  directors  lost  their 
internal  source  of  power  (7)  and  did  not  attain  any  new  material 
or  social  status  (h). 

The  transition  frcai  the  political  goal  of  participative  self- 
management  to  the  economic  goal  of  profit  maximization  also 
had  the  following  effects;    the  shift  in  power  (7)  toward  those 
with  professional  competence  resulted  in  many  of  the  participative 
meetings  being  reduced  to  meaningless  formalities  (7).  Also, 
several  workers  intended  to  quit  the  Communist  Party  C7;l0^since 
they  felt  that  it  was  consuming  endless  hours  of  their  time  for 
what  they  now  ft  "t  to  be  impotent  discussions  (7). 
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Argyris,  Chris.    Interpersonal  Competence  and  Organizational  Effectiveness > 
Illinois:    The  Dorsey  Press,  Inc.,  and  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  I96?. 
292  pp. 

Questionnaires,  interviews,  and  observation  were  used  to  measure 
the  effect    of  a  laboratory  program  upon  the  participants  and  the 
organization  as  a  whole.    The  first  step  of  the  research  was  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  the  executive  system*    Then,  research  results 
were  fed  back  to  the  executives  for  their  examination.  The 
third  step  was  to  plan  and  execute  a  "laboratory"  program  to 
begin  the  process  of  increasing  the  executives'  effectiveness. 

Eleven  top  executives  made  up  the  experimentcJ.  group  of  the  labor- 
atory  program;  seven  of  their  immediate  subordinates  made  up  the 
control  group.    The  experimental  and  control  groups  were  matched 
for  the  values  that  they  had  repjarding  effective  human  relation- 
ships, the  degree  of  perceived  conformity  in  the  organization, 
and  the  degree  of  interpersonal  competence.    The  groups  were  not 
matched  in  the  dimension  of  the  degree  of  freedom  the  executives 
felt  they  had  to  change.    The  experimental  group,  which  was  also 
the  top  hierarchical  group,  reported  greater  freedom  to  change 
than  did  the  control  group. 

Two  weeks    after  the  laboratory,  a  group  of  five  subordinates  and 
peers  who  did  not  attend  the  laboratory  reported  that  they  per- 
ceived the  laboratory  as  having  changed  their  superiors  in  the 
direction  of  being  more  patient,  better  listeners,  and  more 
sensitive  to  others'  feelings  (6b).    The  laboratory  experience 
was  also  observed  to  be  associated  vith  the  development  of  col- 
laborative, problem-solving  {fb)  on  the  part  of  the  executives 
who  had  attended  the  program. 

Three  weeks  after  the  labora''«  ory ,  a  diagnostic  group  session  was 
held  with  the  executives  who  had  attended  the  program.  The 
session  revealed  that  the  laboratory  program  was  perceived  by  the 
executives  to  be  associated  with  greater  confidence  in  oneself 
and  others  (1*),  a  greater  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
viewpoints  of  others  (6b),  and  greater  internal  commitment  (8). 
The  laboratory  experience  was  also  foxuid  to  be  associated  with 
the  executives'  feeling  greater  irritation  toward  infringement 
upon  their  jobs  (2;7)  and  with  greater  trust  and  confidence  about 
themselves  and  their  work  group  (l4;6b).    A  diagnostic  session 
held  with  the  control  group  after  the  same  time  period  showed  that 
they  perceived  the  laboratory  program's  effect  upon  their  superiors 
to  be:    better  listening,  more  patience,  more  understanding,  and 
less  controlling  (6b;7).    The  effects,  however,  appeared  to  be 
wearing  off  after  the  first  couple  of  weeks.    The  experimental 
group's  new  behavior  was  associated  with  the  control  group's 
feeling  as  if  they  didn't  know  how  to  behave  (1*),  which,  in  turn, 
was  associated  with  the  experimented  group's  reverting  back  to  old 
behavior  patterns  (6b)  due  to  the  lack  of  feedback. 
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was  associated  with  the  experimental  group's  feeling  less  depen- 
dent upon  the  top  executives  (7). 

Six  months  after  the  laboratory  program,  interviews  were  conducted 
with  the  monbers  of  the  experimental  group.    These  interviews 
re-emphasized  that  the  laboratory  experience  was  associated  with 
greater  trust  and  mutual  confidence  (6b),  openness,  ''leveling," 
and  the  decreasing  degree  of  conformity,  fear,  and  unnecessary 
''politicking"  (6b).    The  experimental  group  also  felt  that  after 
six  months  they  were  able  to  use  their  newly-learned  tools  within 
their  organizational  settings  (5b).    The  experimental  group  felt 
that  their  relationships  with  peers  and  subordinates,  who  didn't 
attend  the  laboratory  program,  were  starting  to  improve  (6b). 
The  laboratory  program  was  associated  with  the  experimental  group's 
undergoing  a  change  in  attitude:    they  now  felt  that  "group  members 
as  well  as  the  leader  were  responsible  for  keeping  the  group  on 
track*  (7). 

Finally,  nine  months  after  the  laboratory  experience,  the  researcher 
attended  a  meeting  involving  the  members  of  the  experimentcLL  group. 
The  executives  who  attended  the  laboratory  program  felt  that  it 
was  associated  with  a  reduction  in  overall  tension  (2)  while 
working  within  their  divisions- 
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Beldemu.  ,  W.    Efficiency  and  Efforts    London:    Taviat^ck  PuMications 
Ltd.,  1961.    139  PP- 

This  study  i3  basically  an  analysis  of  the  problems  in  indus- 
trial administration  and  a  conceptual  schcaae  of  their  causes. 
The  author  rejects  the  conventional  postuli^e  that  assumes  in- 
dustrial conflict  to  be  a  superficial  ana  temporary  'imperfec- 
tion' in  a  system  that  fundamentally  mainteins  a  natxiral  harmony 
of  interests  between  employers  and  employees.    In  place  of  that 
idea,  the  author  argues  for  the  presence  cC  various  inc^^ngruences 
that  exist  between  the  needs  and  expoctatiors  of  the  employee 
and  those  of  his  organir^ition  or  onployer.    In  searching  for  \,hese 
causes  of  industrial  conflict,  the  results  of  previous  experiments 
were  utilized. 

It  was  found  that  as  the  general  level  of  unemployment  in  the 
surrounding  community  increases,  the  labor  txirnover  within  the 
industries  of  that  coiarounity  decreases  (l)-    Also,  the  lower  the 
skill  level  and  the  more  repetitive  the  work,  the  greater  the  rate 
of  labor  turnover  (l).    If  a  company  operates  on  a  standard  five- 
day  week,  the  day  of  the  week  is  associated  with  the  absentee 
rate  (1)-    Monday  has  the  highest  and  Friday  the  lowest  rate  of 
absenteeism  (l),  with  the  days  in  between  getting  1  ogressiv  iy 
worse.    As  skill  level  increases,  however,  the  difference  ir  ao- 
3rntee  rate  between  Monday  aiid  Friday  diminishes  (l). 

Changes  in  market  demand  are  associated  with  changes  in  tne  wae*^ 
structure  in  a  particiaar  industry  (3)»    Promotioii  (9),  ''^arit 
rating,  job-evaluation,  and  piecework  are  associated  with  con- 
trolling effort  (7)  in  order  to  keep  it  in  line  with  its  wage 
level.    The  above  aspects  or  the  reward  structure,  along  v/ith 
machine  pacing,  are  associated  with  controls  to  stabilize  effort 
(7).    Rate  setting  is  associated  with  controlling  effort  intensity 


Renetitiveness  and  the  length  of  the  time  cycle  r:ro  associated 
with  tedium  (2,  mental  fatigue).    The  elimination  of  -'iscractlng  and 
irritating  activities,  resulting  in  a  "rhythm  pace,"  asso- 
ciated with  greater  perceived  contentment  on  the  part  of  th^ 
worker  (2).    Occupation^il  skill  level  is  negatively  associated 
with  the  degree  of  coercion  and  wearinesj;  experienced  by  the  worker 
(2).    Generally,  the  wor':  reality  of  physical  conditions  (6a) 
is  associated  with  Impairment  (2,  the  state  of  irind  of  a  person 
aware  of  the  physical  discomfort  due  to  physical  work).  Also, 
routines  were  found  to  be  associated  with  wearinesis  (2)  ana  re- 
petitiveness  to  be  associated  with  '.*»dlum 

The  scale  of  occi.:jational  strtus  is  positively  associn*  fd  vith  one  s 
perceived  moral  obligations  toward  v  ,rk  (8).    Also,  tenure  is 
associated  with  turnover  rates  (l).    The  lon^'/r  an  avployee's 
tenure,  the  lower  the  turnover  rates  (1).    'T)e  incongruence  be- 
tween incentive  conditions  (3)  and  pay  expectations  (3)  is  as- 
sociatt;d  with  strikes,  "go-slows,**  work  stoppages,  and  the  like 
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(1).    Wage  disparity  (3),  in  which  the  effort  demanded  of  the  la- 
borer is  not  congruent  with  his  wage  expectations  for  that  amount 
of  effort,  is  associated  with  conflict  between  the  employer  and 
the  worker  (6b)  and  labor  strikes  (l).    Economic  depression  is 
associated  with  increased  wage  disparity  (3),  whereas  an  increase 
in  trade-union  power  is  associated  with  a  decrease  in  wage  dispar- 
ity (3). 
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Barrett,  Jon  H.    Individual  Goals  and  Organizational  Objectives. 
Ann  Arbor:    Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of 
Michigan,  1970*  119  pp. 

Subjects  of  this  study  were  employees  of  a  leurge,  modern  oil 
refinery  located  in  an  industrial  city  of  about  100,000 
population  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.    The  work 
force  is  fairly  old  and  stable,  predominately  male,  and  mostly 
rured  in  background,  with  a  moderately  high  level  of  education 
for  workers  in  a  manufacturing  organization. 

Included  in  the  present  study  are  1,781  of  the  refinery *s 
emplo;*ees,  representing  €lL1  major  classifications  of  employees 
except  the  following:    apprentices,  a  small  group  of  unskilled 
laborers,  and  secretarial  and  stenographic  employees.  The 
three  major  divisions,  all  l8  departments,  and  every  level  of 
management  are  represented  in  the  study. 

Age  and  rured/urban  background  were  not  associated  with  perceived 
goal  integration  (8,    the  degree  of  coexistance  between 
organizational  objectives  and  individual  goals).  College 
graduates  were  the  only  educational  level  associated  with  per- 
ceived goal  integration  (8). 

Tenure  in  the  organization  and  the  general  nature  of  the  work 
were  not  associated  with  goal  integration  (8).    Position  in  the 
hierarchy  was  associated  with  goal  integration  (8,  the  higher 
the  level,  the  greater  the  goal  integration). 

Indi^riduals' feelings  of  loycdty  and  commitment  (8),  motivation, 
and  satisfaction  with  the  job  and  the  organization  (8)  were  all 
positively  associated  with  the  amount  of  goal  integration 
experienced  ( 8 ) . 

Use  of  exchange  mechanisms  (i.e.,  a  barter  of  extrinsic  reward 
in  exchange  for  performance)  was  not  associated  with  the  degree 
of  goal  integration  (8).    Specifically,  pay  (3)  was  negatively 
associated  with  degree  of  goal  integration  (8),  and  informcLL 
social  relations  (6b)  were  neutral  in  their  association  with 
degree  of  goal  integration  (8). 

Socialization  mechanisms  (i.e.,  the  use  of  social  influences) 
wm?  associated  with  degree  of  goal  integration  (8),  with  leader 
socialization  (6b)  showing  a  somewhat  stronger  relation  to 
degree  of  goal  integration  (8)  than  peer  socialization  (6b). 

Accommodation  mechanisms  (the  organization  taking  individual 
goals  into  account)  were  the  most  strongly  related  to  degree 
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of  goal  integration  (8),  with  role  design  and  participation  (7) 
showing  equcJLly  strong  associations  with  degree  of  goal 
integration  (8). 

The  accommodation  model  was  consistently  high  in  its  association 
with  degree  of  goiJL  integration  (8);  its  utilization  among 
research  and  development  teams  showed  the  highest  correlations. 

The  socialization  model  was  not  as  consistent  as  the  accommodation 
model.    The  association  with  degree  of  goal  integration  (8) 
was  highest  among     groups  having  lower  average  education,  longer 
tenure,  and  rural  background. 

The  exchange  model  was  very  unstable,  with  low  positive  as- 
sociations with  degree  of  goal  integration  (8)  occurring 
among     production  groups,  non-managerial  personnel,  and  employees 
with  a  high  school  education  or  less.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
negatively  associated  with  degree  of  goal  integration  (8)  among 
research  and  development  as  well  a^  administrative  groups, 
college-trained  members,  supervisory  personnel,  and  members 
with  less  than  20  years  tenure. 

The  three  models  taken  together  were  less  associated  with  gocd 
integration  (8)  than  was  the  use  of  each  model  separately.  The 
use  of  "positive"  mechanisms  from  the  three  models  (3,  greater 
pay*  7,  influence  to  adopt  a  new  behavior,  design  for  people's 
needs)  was  more  associated  with  degree  of  goal  integration  (8) 
than  was  the  use  of  "negative"  mechanisms  (3,  holding  pay  back 
as  threat;  7»  influence  to  stop  an  old  behavior  pattern, 
abandonment  of  company  methods  that  are  incongruent  to  employee's 
needs). 

Exchange  mechanisms  did  not  show  higher  positive  relationships 
to  goal  integration  (8)  for  persons  who  ascribed  great  importance 
to  the  goeJLs  implicit      in  these  mechanisms  than  they  did  for 
persons  who  ascribed  lesser  imi>ortance. 

Exchange  mechanisms,  used  conditionedly ,  showed  considerably 
lower  relationships  to  goal  integration  (8)  th€Ui  die',  the  un- 
conditioned provision  of  the  same  mechanisms  (i.e.,  3,  pay; 
6b,  informal  social  relations). 
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Blauner,  Robert.    Alienation  and  Freedom;    The  Factory  Worker  and  His 
Industry.    Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  196U.    222  pp. 

In  a  study  comparing  male  and  female  blue  collar  industrial 
workers  in  four  distinctively  different  industries  utilizing 
four  different  types  of  technologies,  relationships  between 
technology,  socied  structure,  and  personeJ.  work  experience  were 
explored.    All  of  the  organizations  were  privately  owned  and 
were  distinguishable  by  the  following  technologies  and  sample 
sizes: 

1)  Printing  companies  (N  =  115):    craft  technology, 

2)  Textile  canpanies  (N  =  UOO):    machine-tending  technology. 

3)  Automobile  companies  (N  ^  i80):    assembly-line  technology, 
k)    Chemical  companies  (N  =  78):    continuous-process  technology. 

For  printers  (craft  technology) »  it  was  foxxnd  that  with  the 
printer's  union  holding  control  over  entrance  to  the  trades, 
printers  have  a  great  deal  of  stability  of  employment  (3).  By 
the  very  nature  of  craft  technology — its  traditional  skills 
are  the  main  Job  requirements  of  the  tasks  involved—printers 
have  a  VkjK  degree  of  control  over  the  technical  environment 
(7).    The  absence  of  division  of  labor  and  fractionation  of 
individuatl  tasks  resiilts  in  a  perceived  feeling  of  meaning  and 
purpose  as  opposed  to  futility  (U).    The  craft  worker  develops 
a  strong  identity  with  his  occupational  role,  resulting  in  his 
integration  and  membership  in  his  occupational  community  (6b). 
All  of  these  aspects  of  craft  technology  result  in  feelings  of 
having  the  opportunities  for  expressing  both  present  resources 
and  skills  (5b)  and  developing  new  potentialities  (5a).  Working 
as  a  printer  did  not  result  in  a  high  rate  of  voluntary  quitting 
of  Job  (l).    Printers  were  also  the  occupational  group  with  the 
lowest  percentage  of  workers  who  felt  that  their  Jobs  made  them 
too  tired  (2).    Printers  had  the  second  highest  percentage  of 
workers  who  felt  that  their  Job  would  lead  to  a  promotion  (9). 

For  the  textile  worker  (machine-tending  technology),  due  to 
economic  conditions  only  the  older  workers  with  years  of 
seniority  with  one  of  the  few  large,  prosperous  mills  could 
feel  secure  about  their  Jobs  (3).    The  machine-tending  technology 
and  division  of  labor  reduced  the  typical  worker's  control 
(7)  over  the  immediate  work  process  to  a  minimum  (7»  constant 
work  pressure,  inability  '     control  the  pace  and  rhythm  of  his 
work  activity,  lack  of  choice  of  work  techniques,  and  absence  of 
free  physical  movement).    The  above  aided  in  development  of  a 
"police  and  enforce"  supervisory  role  (6b). Being  a  woman  in 
a  southern  mill  was  associated  with  a  task  role  having  the 
least  control  (7)  and  least  social  status  (U).    The  extreme 
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division  of  labor  and  great  fractionation  of  task  roles  resulted 
in  textile  workers  feeling  that  they  did  not  play  an  important 
role  in  the  companies'  overall  scheme  of  things  (U).    The  worker's 
relation  to  the  larger  community  (lOc),  rather  than  the  integration 
of  functional  work  groups,  resulted  in  social  cohesion  among 
textile  workers  (lOc,  church  and  community  involvement).  Due 
to  the  machine-tending  technology,  textile  workers  perceived  their 
Jobs  as  being  extremely  non-involving  (5).    All  of  the  above 
resulted  in  the  workers'  feeling  that  they  were  not  being  given 
the  opportunities  for  using  their  resoxirces  and  skills  (5b)  nor 
the  conditions  for  developing  new  skills  (5a).    Working  in  small 
mill  towns  having  a  high  degree  of  community  integration  (lOc) 
resulted  in  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  employer  (8).    Work  in 
the  textile  industry,  however,  did  not  provide  an  occupational 
identity  approved  by  the  self  and  by  others  (!*)•    The  rate  of 
workers  quitting  their  Jobs  (l),  however,  was  tte  same  for  the 
textile  industry  as  for  the  printing  industry.    Textile  workers 
expressed  the  highest  percentage  of  responses  that  their  Jobs 
made  them  tired  (2)  and,  along  with  automobile  workers,  had 
the  lowest  expectation  of  their  Jobs  having  potential  for  an 
advancement  (9)* 

For  the  auto  worker  on  the  assembly  line,  growing  mechanization 
and  its  threat  of  permanent  technological  unemployment  was  as- 
sociated with  considerable  economic  insecurity  (3)t  Machine 
pacing  of  assembly  work  resulted  in  the  workers* experiencing  a 
loss  of  control  over  their  task  environment  (7)  and  also 
caused  feelings  of  great  work  pressure.    The  machine  pacing  also 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  control  over  qtwdity  and  quantity  of 
output  (7).    Assembly  workers  also  experienced  lack  of  control 
over  the  methods  of  accomplishing  tasks  and  over  physical 
mobility  (7).    The  extreme  rationcdization  of  assembly  line 
Jobs,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  clear  identification  with  a  particular 
Job,  resulted  in  workers  feeling  that  they  had  no  individual 
effect  on  toted  output  auid  no  relevemce  to  any  of  the  company's 
ultimate  missions  (8;  k).    The  large  bureaucratic  factories, 
combined  with  frequent  changes  in  Job  assignments  and  a  technology 
that  set  up  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  informed,  functioned 
work  groups  (due  to  extreme  division  of  labor  and  specific 
functionaliza^on),  reduced  the  social  cohesion  of  ths;  work 
force  (6b).    Also,  due  to  the  static  conditions  of  the  production 
process  and  the  fractionation  of  task  assignments,  workers  felt 
there  wets  no  challenge  to  their  abilities  (5b)  and  that  there 
was  curtailment  of  the  average  worker's  ability  to  grow  and 
develop  by  attaining  new  technical  knowledge  or  experience  from 
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his  work  environment  (5a).    Also,  there  were  no  rede^min^^ 
qualities,  such  as  the  community  integration  found  aunong  ' 
textile  workers,  to  counteract  the  self-estrangement  and 
thus  preserve  some  aspects  of  Job  satisfaction. 

Automobile  assembly  line  workers  had  the  second  highest  rate  of 
response  that  their  Jobsr.ade  them  too  tired  (2).    They  also 
expressed  the  lowest  rate  of  expectation  that  their  Job  would 
lead  to  a  promotion  (9). 

For  chemical  operators  (continuous  process),  the  number  of 
workers  necessary  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equiment  nas 
already  been  reduced  by  automation  to  a  minimum;  thus, there  is 
more  Job  security  in  the  chemical  industry  than  in  any  of  the 
other  industries  explored  (3).    This  is  further  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  continuous  process  workers  voluntarily  quit  their 
Jobs  the  least  (l.     and  visualize  their  Jobs  as  leading  to 
advancement  (9)  the  most  of  any  of  the  industries  studied.  The 
continuous  process  technology  is  highly  stratified  along  the 
lines  of  skill,  status.  Job  grade,  pay  scale,  department,  and 
type  of  work,  resulting  in  the  integration  of  the  worker  into 
the  factory  community  (6b).    A  small  work  crew  is  responsible 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  output  (1*).    The  special 
technological  characteristics  of  the  continuous  process  give 
the  workers  a  great  deed  of  control  over  their  work  environ- 
ment (7),  resulting  in  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  and  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  Job  pressure  felt  (2).    Thus, workers  express 
a  much  lower  feeling  of  being  over-fatigued  (2).    Not  only  does 
the  technology  allow  the  workers  to  control  their  quality  of 
output  (7),  it  also  allows  freedom  in  the  technique 
utilized  to  accomplish  any  given  task  situation  (7)*  The 
technological  continuous  process  also  allows  control  over 
physical  movements  (7). 

Process  production,  team  operations,  the  Job  requirement  of 
responsibility,  and  the  physical  freedom  of  movement  enhance 
the  workers*  sense  of  pro\*iding  a  unique,  important  function  wiiK  a 
purpose  he  understands  (U).    Working  in  small  groups,  emphasizing 
team  production,  and  non-overbearing  supervision  contribute 
significantly  to  the  integration  of  the  work  force  into  a  cohesive 
industrial  community  (6b). 

Associating  oneself  with  the  continuous  process  organization, as 
opposed  to  one's  occupational  role  within  the  organization,  gave 
nsc  to  an  increase  in  perceived  self-esteem  (1*).    Also,  92  percent 
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of  the  workers  interviewed  expressed  the  feeling  that  ...  "this 
is  the  best  place  to  work"  (8).    Although  some  workers  did  feel 
that  their  Jobs  did  not  allow  them  to  utilize  their  skills  all 
of  the  time  (5b),  nearly  all  of  the  workers  felt  that  their 
Jobs  enabled  them  to  constantly  learn  new  things  in  regard  to 
the  technical  environment  (5a). 
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Brooks,  Dennis,  and  Smith,  Randall.    The  Hianan  Effects  of  Mergers >  3. 
The  Impact  on  the  Shop  Floor >    London:    Acton  Society  Trust, 
I9S6! 166  pp. 

Researchers  used  semi-structured  interviews  to  gather  data  from 
a  sample  of  10  percent  of  hourly-paid  workers  employed  in  eight 
self-selected  manufacturing  companies,  which  had  recently  under- 
gone a  merger.    The  findings  report  the  following  effects  of  the 
merger. 

The  merger  of  a  smaller  company  with  a  larger  one  resulted  in 
increasing  formalization  of  communications  (6b)    in  regard  to 
industrial  relations  policies  and  procedures  and  promotion 
policies  (9).    This  type  of  merger  (a  smaller  company  with  a 
larger  compamy)  resulted  in  those  employees  who  were  over  retire- 
ment age  being  compulsorily  retired  by  the  company  (3).    A  lack 
of  complete  information  and  a  poor  perceptual  image  of  the 
acquiring  company  was  Gissociated  with  heightened  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  shop  floor  workers  of  the  acquired  company  (2), 
Most  peort-time  and  married  female  workers  were  indifferent  to 
their  fate  after  a  merger  (l). 

Uncontrollable  changes  occurred  in  some  of  the  companies  that 
could  have  caused  or  greatly  influenced  any  of  the  above 
associations : 

1.  In  company    2  ,  a  new  automatic  "big  machine"  was 
installed,  causing  "utter  confusion"  preceding  the  merger. 

2.  In  company    6  ,  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of 
production  inspection  occurred  immediately  prior  to  the  actusd 
visit  of  the  researchers. 

3.  In  company    7  ,  Just  before  the  investigators  arrived 
employees  were  made  to  sell  their  shares  in  the  company  and  the 
annual  bonus  was  abolished* 

U.     In  company    8  ,  a  radical  retiming  of  jobs  had  Just 
been  introduced  into  one  of  the  major  departments,  which  resulted 
in  time  allowed  for  some  Jobs  being  cut  in  half. 

[Abstracted  from  book  review  by  Rodger  Williams,  Occupational 
Psychology  Ul  (1967):  253-255.] 
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Brown,  Wilfred.    Piecevork  Abandoned.    London:    Heinemann  Educational 
Books  Ltd.,  1962.    119  pp. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  change  in  the  reward  structure 
of  the  operatives  in  numerous  factories  of  Glacier  Metal  Canpany, 
Ltd.    Originally,  payment  of  operatives  was  based  on  an  individual 
piece-rate  incentive  scheme.    The  change  was  to  a  flat  hourly 
rate.    Data  were  collected  during  approximately  15  years  of  re- 
search at  the  company,  using  observation  and  interviews. 

Individual  piece  rate  wage  incentives  (3)  were  associated  with 
operators  becoming  anxious  (2)  about  the  lack  of  availability  of 
correct  tools  and/or  materials  (6a),  as  well  as  with  the  oper- 
ators not  sharing  acquired  new  knowledge  lest  it  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  Job  was  re-timed  (5a;8).    The  wage  incentives 
were  also  found  to  be  associated  with  Jealousy  among  vorkers  in 
regard  to  getting  "good  Jobs"  (6b,  those  Jobs  on  which  it  was 
easier  to  attain  a  bonus).     The  pay  system  was  also  associated  with 
the  foreman's  inability  to  control  the  production  process  (7). 
When  wage  incentives  were  in  use,  the  batch  size  effected  earnings 
(3). 

Referring  to  Eliot  Jacques*  work  at  Glacier  Metal,  a  significant 
correlation  was  found  to  exist  between  the  time-span  of  unre- 
viewed  use  of  discretion  (7)  and  the  operators*  perceptions  of 
**fair  pay"  (3).    In  the  Service  Department,  a  change  from  piece  rates 
to  flat  rates  was  associated  with  workers*  feeling  that  their  skill 
was  better  recognized  (1*)  and  with  the  supervisors  being  more 
directly  involved  in  the  leadership  of  subordinates  (7).    In  the 
same  department,  the  change  in  the  reward  structure  was  not  found 
to  be  associated  with  labor  turnover  (l). 

Generally,  the  change  from  an  individual  piece  rate  wage  incentive 
to  a  flat  rate  (3)  was  associated  with  managers  being  able  to  spend 
more  time  thinking  about  production  problems  (5b),  greater  freedom 
of  action  for  managers  in  the  distribution  of  wrk  between  operators 
(7)5  and  with  managers  being  given  sole  responsibility  for  the 
assessment  of  the  appropriate  level  of  pay  (3)  for  each  individual 
operator  (7).    The  change  in  the  reward  structure  was  also  found 
to  be  associated  with  operators*  decreased  resistance  to  change  in 
production  methods,  introduction  of  new  plant,  or  reorganization 
v8),  along  with  a  decrease  in  feelings  of  hostility  and  suspicion 
between  managers  and  operator  representatives  (6b).    With  the  change 
in  the  reward  structure,  the  differential  pay  position  of  each 
described  category  of  work  became  stabilized  and  clear  (3). 

Finally,  the  abolition  of  time  clocks  in  all  the  factories  was 
associated  with  a  gain  in  managerial  control  (7). 
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Buck,  V.E,    Working  Under  Pressure,    Hew  York:    Crane,  Russak  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1972,    252  pp. 

Job  pressure  vas  exaained  in  a  suall  manufacturing  company  lo- 
cated in  a  small  rural  tovn  in  Nev  York  State.    The  company  vas 
an  old,  established,  community-based  firm  that  utilized  a  batch 
production  technology  primarily  in  manufacturing  large  capital 
goods  equipment  —  environmental  conditions  that  generally  result 
in  the  work  force  experiencing  little  Job  pressiire.    The  data  for 
t^his  study  vere  collected  by  means  of  questionnaires  as  veil  as 
interviews  vith  both  the  managers  and  workers  of  the  company. 

"Job  pressxire"  v«o  defined  as  the  resoiltant  psychological  state 
of  the  individiial  vho  perceives  that  conflicting  forces  and  in- 
compatible demands  are  being  made  upon  him  in  connection  vith  his 
work;  at  least  one  of  the  forces  or  demands  is  an  induced  one; 
and  the  forces  are  recurrent  or  stable  over  time. 

For  managers,  the  inability  to  avoid  all  the  errors  and  accom- 
panying penalties  of  their  Jobs,  the  inability  to  call  on  others 
for  help  in  solving  difficult  problems,  the  inability  to  delegate 
tasks  and  responsibilities  (7),  and  the  inability  to  give  pro- 
motions to  employees  on  a  merit  basis  (9)  were  all  associated  with 
their  perception  of  experiencing  "Job  pressure"  (2).    For  workers, 
the  inability  to  earn  the  respect  of  their  supervisors  (•*),  the 
inability  to  present  the  good  slt?e  of  their  work,  the  inability 
to  know  all  phases  of  their  Job,  the  inability  to  increase  their 
technical  competence  on  their  Jobs  (5a),  and  the  lack  of  needed 
tools,  equipment,  parts,  and  materials  were  all  associated  with 
perceptions  of  experiencing  "Job  pressure"  (2).  Generally, 
managers  who  perceived  their  employees,  the  company,  and  their 
supervisors  as  being  supportive  were  associated  with  experiencing 
low  "Job  pressure"  (2).    Workers  who  saw  their  families  as  par- 
ticularly supportive(U)  were  significantly  less  likely  to  have 
reported  working  under  pressure  (2). 

Utilizing  personality  questionnaires,  it  was  determined  that  man- 
agers who  were  high  on  needs  abasement,  inavoidance,  superego 
conflict,  and  narcissism  tended  to  feel  they  work  tmder  pressure 
(2).    Workers  who  vere  high  on  needs  for  abasement,  deference,  and 
"blamavoidance"  as  well  as  superego  conflict  reported  signifi- 
cantly more  feelings  of  working  under  pressure  (2).    Both  man- 
agers and  workers  who  were  high  on  need  tmderstanding  and  who 
were  low  on  interpersonal  affiliation  needs  tended  to  experience 
nore  "Job  pressure"  (2). 

Looking  at  environmental  variables,  one  overriding  pictui*e 
emerged.    Managers  who  sav  their  own  supervisors  as  inconsiderate, 
unconmunicative,  unappreciative  (6b),  and  non-participative  in 
decisionnnaking  (7)  significantly  reported  working  tmder  more 
"Job  pressure"  (2).    Workers  who  perceived  themselves  as  ex- 
periencing significantly  more  Job  pressure  (2)  reported  that  they 
O  had  heavy  work  loads;  that  mistakes  were  expensive  and  involved 
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(Continued) 

penalties;  and  that  they  had  conflicting  assignments,  little 
sense  of  accomplishment  (U)  or  opportxuiity  to  use  favorite  abil- 
ities or  creativity  (5b),  and  little  incentive  on  their  Jobs  (3). 
Mcuiagers  who  perceived  their  Jobs  as  being  under  pressure  (2) 
were  associated  with  worrying  about  Job  problems  (2,  mental  headth) 
at  home  (ll).    Workers  who  perceived  themselves  as  vorking  under 
pressure  (2)  were  associated  with  becoming  angry  over  little 
things  on  the  Job  and  feeling  that  their  friends  all  expect 
different  things  from  them  (2,  mental  health).    Workers  who  felt 
that  benefits  were  not  good  were  associated  with  feeling  greater 
Job  pressure. 

Workers,  significantly  more  than  managers,  reported  that  they  felt 
no  one  was  interested  in  their  possibly  helpful  ideas  (k)  and 
that  they  did  not  feel  that  they  could  talk  with  the  "higher- 
ups"  in  management  any  more  (7).    Both  workers  and  managers  who 
felt  that  they  were  not  kept  well  informed  were  associated  with 
feeling  that  they  were  under  pressure  (2).    Both  managers  and 
workers  who  felt  their  futiure  with  the  company  was  in  doubt 
reported  working  under  more  pressure  (2). 

Managers  were  significantly  more  likely  than  workers  to  perceive 
their  job  as  allowing  them  to  be  creative  and  to  use  their  own 
initiative  (5b;7).    Managers  also  were  associated  with  feeling 
that  they  had  significantly  more  control  over  their  work  (7) 
than  workers*    Both  managers  and  workers  who  viewed  their  pos- 
sibilities for  promotion  (9)  and  their  available  opportunity  in 
the  company  as  being  poor  were  significantly  associated  with 
feeling  imder  pressure  (2).    Also,  both  managers  and  workers  who 
felt  that  the  company  did  not  work  together  as  a  team  were  asso- 
ciated with  feeling  under  pressure  (2). 

Managers  who  were  proud  of  their  work  groups  and  who  felt  included 
as  members  of  them  (6b)  were  significantly  associated  with  feeling 
less  work  pressure  (2). 

Finally,  employees  who  reported  that  their  supervisor  was  open 
to  change,  did  not  insist  that  everything  be  done  his  way,  dis- 
cussed change  in  advance  with  his  subordinates*  was  willing  to 
explain  his  Actions,  solicited  suggestions,  compromised  on 
points,  was  friendly,  did  not  act  of ficioxxsly,  tried  to  let 
people  know  where  they  stood,  and  was  available  tended  to  ex- 
perience less  "Job  pressure"  (2). 
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Burns,  Tom,  and  Stalker,  G,M,    The  Management  of  Innovation,  London- 
Tavistock  Publications  Limited,  19ol.    269  pp. 

This  book  integrates  empirical  data  and  theoretical  discourse 
regarding  organizational  responses  to  environmental  conditions. 
The  methods  followed  were  connon  to  "field  sociology"  and  to  social 
anthropology  and  were  directed  toward  gaining  acquaintance  with 
the  routines  of  behavior  current  in  the  particular  social  system, 
by  means  of  observation  and  conversation.    Besides  interviews 
and  observations,  meetings  and  l\inch-time  conversations  were  used* 

The  concerns  of  the  study  were  the  comparative  management  struc- 
tures that  developed  in  two  different  organizations  (a  ra^on  mill 
and  an  electronics  firm)  in  the  course  of  their  adaptation  to 
two  different  environments.    The  rayon  plant  produced  viscose 
rayon  filament  yarn,  employed  about  900  persons,  and  operated  in 
an  environment  that,  in  terms  of  technical  and  market  conditions, 
approximated  stability.    As  an  adaptation  to  such  an  environ- 
ment, the  firm's  management  structure  resembled  what  Bums  and 
Stalker  refer  to  as  "mechanistic". 

The  electronics  firm,  on  the  contrary,  operated  in  a  complex, 
rapidly-changing  environment.    These  extrinsic  factors  were 
identified  as  different  rates  of  technical  or  market  change.  By 
change,  the  study  means  ^'the  appearance  of  novelties:    i.e.,  new 
scientific  discoveries  or  technical  inventions,  and  requirements 
for  products  of  a  kind  not  previously  available  or  demanded." 
In  adapting  to  such  an  environment,  the  firm's  management  struc- 
txxre  hftd  become  "organic".    An  "organic"  management  structure 
is  characterized  by:    the  contributive  nature  of  special  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  common  task  of  the  concern  (5b);  the  "realis- 
tic" natxare  of  the  individual  task,  which  is  seen  as  being  set 
?}y  ^he  total  situation  of  the  concern  (>);  the  adjustment  and 
continual  redefinition   of  individual  tii^sks  through  interaction 
with  others  (6b;7)i  the  delegation  of  responsibility  as  a  limited 
field  of  rights,  obligations,  and  methods  (7);  the  spread  of 
commitment  to  the  firm,  beyond  any  technical  definition  (8); 
a  network  structure  of  control,  authority,  and  communication  (?); 
omniscience  not  imputed  to  the  head  of  the  firm  (7);  horizontal 
communication  resembling  consultation  rather  than  command  (6b ;7) 
importance  and  prestige  attaching  to  affiliations  and  expertise 
valid  in  the  industrial,  technical,  and  commercial  milieux  exter- 
nal to  the  firm  (U). 

Additional  findings  of  the  study  revealed  that  a  change  from  one 
management  struct\u:e  to  another  tended  to  break  down  human  re- 
lationships and  create  bitterness  (6b).    The  study  also  revealed 
certain  occurrences  that  were  associated  with  the  developaentv 
of  electronics  firms.    In  the  Scottish  firms,  the  loose  social 
structure  (6b)  and  the  high  pay  scales  (3>  led  tc  the  isolation 
of  th€i  laboratory  team  (l).    It  was  also  noticed  that,  in  most 
firms  that  utilized  a  bonus  payment  plan  (3).  political  alliances 
Q  formed  against  the  company,  as  **rate-busting"  was  regarded  as 
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people  (6b)*    On  the  other  hand,  production  engineers  associated 
themselves  vith  complete  Job  and  task  description,  "to  do  avay 
with  all  skill  of  the  Individual"  (5;7)* 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the  special  status 
C^)  ascribed  to  the  industrial  scientists  vas  that  they  became 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  concern  (l);  in  most  instances, 
there  vas  a  metaphorical,  if  not  an  actual  "brick  vail"  betveen 
the  laboratory  and  the  rest  of  the  concern,  vhich  resulted  in 
the  avoidance  of  laboratory  scientists  {('*)  by  other  staff. 
Both  by  his  demeanor  and  by  individual  strategies,  the  industrial 
scientist  seemed  to  claim  increased  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  technical  information  as  a  business  resource  and,  therefore, 
to  demand  increased  standing  for  himself  {U)  as  controller  of 
the  soxurces  of  such  information.    Re  also  claimed  increased 
control  over  the  processes  of  manufact\ure  and  over  the  conduct 
of  the  business  (7)  as  veil  as  claiming  quasi-elite  status  vlthin 
industry  (U)  as  a  vitally  necessary  functionary  vho  io,  neverthe- 
less, not  dependent  on  industry  for  a  livelihood  (3)  or  for  status 

The  industrial  scientist  also  '^laims  for  himself  seal-in- 
dependence of  the  authority  ot  mmn^^trm^^.txt  (7), 
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Problems  of  an  Industrial  Society 
(Continued) 

The  book  also  shovs  that  being  a  professional,  highly-skilled 
trade  vorker  or  a  farmer  vas  positively  associated  vith  a  high 
level  of  vork  commitment  (8).    Arthur  Kornhatiser  shoved  that  the 
skill  level  of  a  Job  is  positively  associated  vith  the  degree 
of  mental  health  (2)  attained  by  the  individual  vho  performs  the 
task.    Additional  studies  shoved  that  industrial  vorkers  in  lov- 
status  occupations  rarely  get  together  vith  their  co-vorkers  off 
the  Job  (10).    Finally,  Blauner,  as  veil  as  Mann  and  Hofftaan,  both 
shoved  that  automation  is  positively  associated  vith  greater  vork 
comitment  (8)  on  the  part  of  the  vorkers. 


conducted  in  195b- 19 ,  before  the  changecv 
consisted  of  ^7  operators  and  ancillary  workers 
tinning  operations  (primaiily  "semiskilled"  Jol 
from  payroll  lists  as  a  one-in--rive  random  samj 
Job  grades.    Mean  age  of  workers  was  The  £ 

sampled  5x  workers  (all  those  transferred  from 
to  the  new  plant),  starting  the  interviews  in  3 
after  the  first  transfers — and  continuing  them 
Method  and  questions  were  the  same  as  in  the  fj 
cept  for  the  addition  of  questions  comparing  as 
before  and  after  che  change.  In  1963,  workers 
sample  Vire  also  interviewed  in  their  homes;  wi 
viewed  at  that  time. 

Belore  the  changeover,  the  prf»-automation  batcl 
hand  methods  was  found  to  be  associated  with  ai 
groups  (7)  and  interdependence  of  work  roles,  \ 
in  turn  with  informal  exchange  of  tasks  for  inc 
(5)  and  added  relief  breaks,  all  related  to  an 
norm  of  mutual  help  and  cooieration  (6b).  Thes 
supportive  social  relations  wichin  the  work  crc 
reinforced  by  the  process  of  self -select ion  of 
(7)  through  the  union  branch.  The  work  group  s 
related  to  the  requirements  of  the  technology— 
promotior^  advance  (9),  which  was  also  a  rewar 
ment  to  conformance  with  gro;ip  behavioral  norms 

Work  group  autonoroj^  (7)  was  also  an  outcome  of 
technological  refinement  of  operations  (there  y 
expertise  beyond  that  of  upper-grade  senior  wot 
work  group)  and  payment  by  group  piece  rat 

within  the  crew  were  free  to  regulate  hours  and 
according  to  their  Judgment  (5b)  of  technical  c 
grovr  members'  capacities  at  any  giren  time). 
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Flanders,  All«ui;  Pomeranz,  Ruth;  and  Woodward, 
in  Industrial  Democracy.    London:    Faber  &  Fal 

Using  survey  questionnaires  and  interviews,  n 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  1*68  rank-and-fi] 
top  management  partners  in  the  John  Lewis  ?ar\ 
The  partnership  had  developed  during  the  last 
industrially  democratic  institution.  All  of  1 
worked  in  the  company's  eight  largest  departmt 
either  the  London  or  New^^^tle  areas,  all  of  \ 
large,  highly  successful  operations.  Two-thJ 
rank -end-file  partners  are  female,  and  all  of 
partners  ate  college-educated  mal^s.  The  ind\ 
is  mostly  operationalized  through  three  organ j 
The  Committee  for  Communication  has  a  wholly 
with  the  exception  of  the  chairmen.  There  are 
both  representatives  and  constituents  must  be 
and  file.  The  C  tral  Council  is  the  partners 
elective  body,  an  assembly  of  about  ll*0  membex 
representatives  elected  by  the  entire  partners 
constituencies,  plus  a  fairly  substantial  "ex- 
appointed  by  the  chairmen  and  incluOing  all  ol 
members  of  the  central  management.  Under  the 
chairmen  have  the  power  to  appoint  up  to  one-t 
as  a  means  of  making  technical  information  and 
but  in  practice  the  appointed  element  amounts 
fourth.  At  the  time  of  the  study  there  were  b 
councils  in  existence,  which  were  considerablji 
in  their  makeup  than  the  Central  Council.  Tali 
together,  the  proportion  of  "cx-officio"  counc 
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fton^nued)""^  ^  ^^^"^  Psychological  Sturdy 

The  social  closeness  among  work  crew  members  (6b)  was  also  a 

stimulus  to  community  s  cial  activities  (lO).in  which  group 

members  participated  together.    The  converse  was  also  true- 

the  community  social  structure  (lO,  workers  all  living  in 

same  community;  extensive  kinship  ties  in  community;  long  residence 

positive  community  orientation  toward  mill  vork)  shaped  work 

group  social  norms  (6b)  in  accord  with  those  of  the  community. 

Working  in  the  batch  production  mill  vas  associated  with  feeling 
one  s  Job  was  interesting  (5a),  responsible  (U),  and  one  that 
required  skill  and  "art"  (5b;  U).  «nd  with  pride  in  beJng  aSle 
to  do  the  lusavy  physical  work  (U).    The  impending  changeover  to 
automated  technology,  however,  was  seen  by  workers  as  depreciat- 
ing their  status  in  the  community  (10;  k). 

After  the  changeover  to  continuous-flow  production  Jobs  in  the 
new  automated  f*-.ctory,  the  more  complex  technology  and  changed 
organizational  and  job  structures  meant  control  over  operations 
(7)  was  now  shared  by  workers  with  supervisors,  maintenance  staff, 
and  management,  who  used  criteria  beyond  the  range  o*  skills 
possessed  by  the  workers,  decreasing  workers'  control  over  both 
technical  factors  and  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  work 
group  (6b).    The  higher  ratios  of  managerial  and  supervisory 
staff,  dissimilar  work  and  educational  experience  of  workers 
and  supervisors,  and  l«ick  of  community  ties  (lO),  caused  by 
recruitment  of  employees  from  many  scattered  urban  areas  instead 
of  a  single  township,  caused  workers  to  perceive  management  as 

distant    (6b;  l).    At  this  intermediate  stage  tovard  full 
automation,  ».here  was  no  evidence  of  the  supervisory  relationship 
with  employeef  becoming  closer  through  shared  responsibility  (7). 

Supportive  social  relations  within  work  <rPo«^«  (6b)  were  decreased 
radically  by  the  cutting  of  ties  between  work  group  and  com- 
munity (10)  caused  by  recruitment  of  workers  from  diverse  areas; 
continuous  shifts  (10,  workors  could  no  longer  engage  together 
in  community  social  activities  on  weekends);  location  of  factory 
site  at  8  distance  from  j-esidence  areas,  so  men  could  no  longer 
walk  together  to  work;;^n'creased  size  of  work  teams,  physical 
distance,  lack  of  mobility,  and  high  noise  level  (6a),  all  of 
which  were  consequences  of  the  technology  that  restricted  com- 
munication between  workers.    Community  influence  (10)  could  no 
longer  counterbalance  the  authority  hierarchy  of  the  plant  nor 
influence  work  group  norms  (6b)  by  incorporating  community  values 
into  normative  behavior  at  work;  this,  the  inability  to  choose 
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Automation  and  Behaviour:    A  SocicLL  Psychological  Study 
(Continued) 

vork  mates  (7)9  and  lack  of  worker  ties  to  a  single  commimity 
(10)  resulted  in  a  change  from  mutual  help  in  working  and  learning 
new  skills  (5a)  that  coxlLd  bring  promotion  (9)  to  competitiveness 
(6b)  and  the  sense  that  workers  liked  to  see  others  making 
mistakes  (l).    Because  of  the  new  discontinuity  between  work  and 
community  (lO),  there  were  fewer  activities  in  which  workers* 
interests  and  identity  merged  ^  leisure  and  work  (8).  From 
former  "family"  Tx^^^ling  toward^work  group,  workers  came  to  feel 
that,  each  was  a  lone  individual  among  many  (l),  especially  due 
to  lack  of  community  ties  (lO). 

The  transfer  from  weekly  shifts  with  weekend  rest  periods  to 
continuous  shifts  on  the  alternate  pair  system,  combined  with 
longer  weekly  hours,  curtailed  social  life  and  friendship 
relations  among  operatives  away  from  work  (lO)  and  altered  the 
leisxire  pattern  to  one  centered  more  on  the  home  and  nuclear 
family  (ll).    By  creating  a  break  in  the  wider  leisure  group, 
continuous  shifts  uere  negatively  associated  with  positive  social 
relations  within  the  work  group  (6b),  which  had  been  supported 
by  accumulated  positive  relations  during  leisure  (lO). 

Because  the  automated  technology  removed  much  of  the  need  for 
decision-making  by  operatives  (?)>  workers  from  the  old  plant 
felt  they  were  not  using  their  skills  and  experience  (5b). 
The  Job  structure  (including  longer  shifts,  repetitiveness  of 
tasks,  and  need  for  vigilance  to  signals  insufficient  to  maintain 
interest)  caused  boredom  and  lack  of  interest  in  Jobs  (l), 
especially  among  production  and  ancillary  line  workers  and  most 
strongly  among  former  production  workers  demoted  to  laboring 
Jobs  (9),  who  felt  their  Jobs  were  trivial  (8)  and  beneath 
their  abilities.    For  those  who  were  not  production  workers, 
boredom  (l)  was  associated  more  with  feeling  a  lack  of  immediate 
purpose  in  their  Jobs  (U)  and  feeling  lack  of  responsibility 
(?)•    Lack  of  perceived  opportunity  for  promotion  (9)>  the 
resxilt  of  a  management  policy  of  introducing  younger  operatives 
into  top  management  (thtxs  preventing  advancement  through  grades) 
was  also  associated  with  boredom  (l).    Workers  from  the  old 
plant  felt  they  were  not  using  their  skills  and  experience  (5b), 
due  to  the  reduced  need  for  decision-making.    Simplification  of 
Jobs  and  demotion  from  production  to  laboring  Jobs  (ccused  by 
a  conpany  age  limit  of  U5  years  old  for  hiring  as  production 
operator)  decreased  workers*  pride  in  their  work  and  sense  of 
prestige  (U),  especially  among  those  who  had  seniority  and  higher 
positions  in  the  work  group  hierarchy  in  the  old  mill. 
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AutQgtation  and  Behavioiir:    A  Social  Psychological  Study 
(Continued) 

Many  employees  from  the  old  mill  complained  of  greater  tiredness 
(2)  despite  the  less  physiciJLly  taxing  work  and  attributed  it 
to  repetitiveness  of  tasks,  absence  of  stimuli,  noise,  fixed  work 
place,  and  lack  of  time  to  relax.    The  fixed  speed  of  the  machine 
systems  and  perceived  greater  supervisory  controls  were  seen  as 
reducing  personal  freedom  (7;  1)# 
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Chinoy,  Ely,    Autcanobile  Workers  and  the  American  Dream >  Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  1953. 

In  a  study  of  automobile  workers  employed  in  a  major  plant  in  a 
middle-sized  midvestern  city  ("Autotown" ) ,  78  prolonged  interviews 
were  conducted  with  62  workers.    During  the  lU-month  research 
period,  the  author  also  Joined  the  imion  (the  U.A.W,)  and  worked  on 
the  assembly  line  for  a  few  weeks.    The  study  was  "an  attempt  to 
explore  how  [automobile  workers]  live  out  their  versions  of  the 
American  dream  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  a  palpable  disparity 
between  their  experience  and  the  prevalent  myth." 

The  author  notes  that  the  "tradition  of  opportunity  and  success  has 
long  been  a  folk  gospel  deeply  embedded  in  American  life";  in 
the  past  few  decades,  however,  the  leveling  of  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation increase,  the  growth  of  giant  corporations  with  specialized 
technical  and  managerial  staffs,  and  the  concentration  of  industry 
have  reduced  opportunities  for  individual  advancement  (9)«  Lack- 
ing both  specialized  skills  and  substantial  capital,  factory  workers 
are  severely  handicapped  in  their  chances  to  "get  ahead"  (9); 
they  are  caught  between  "the  promises  of  a  widely  affirmed  tradi- 
tion and  the  realities  of  the  contemporary  economic  and  social 
order.'' 

Because  of  prevalent  current  market  and  economic  conditions,  the 
automobile  industry  cannot  offer  substantial  opportiinity  to  workers 
who  want  to  set  up  independent  businesses  as  suppliers  to  the  in- 
dustry; also,  seasonal  layoffs,  materials  shortages,  and  the  like 
have  put  men  out  of  work  (3)  and  made  it  hard  for  auto  workers 
to  build  savings  (3)  despite  their  relatively  high  wages  (3). 
Advancement  within  the  plant  (9)  is  also  difficult  due  to  plant  size, 
the  difficulty  of  gaining  personal  recognition,  the  gap  between  the 
managerial  hierarchy  and  manual  work,  and  current  educational  and 
skill  requirements  for  managers  and  engineers,  which  semiskilled 
or  nonskilled  workers  lack.    The  increasing  mechanization  of  pro- 
duction and  the  separation  of  management  and  labor  have  "con- 
centrated control  (7)  in  the  hands  of  technicians  and  executives 
and  have  left  workers  with  little  chance  to  exercise  Judgment  (7; 
5b),  assume  responsibility  (7)»  or  develop  significant  skills 
(5a)."  The  majority  of  automobile  workers  do  tasks  requiring 
little  or  no  training  (5a).    Due  to  the  necessity  for  apprentice 
training  (5a)  for  skilled,  better-paid  Jobs,  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  age  and  education  requirements  for  such  training,  and  the 
small  size  of  apprenticeship  programs,  it  is  difficult  for  non- 
skilled  workers  to  gain  entry  to  the  skilled  occupations.  Also, 
rules  established  by  collective  bargaining  have  made  it  difficult 
for  employees  to  acquire  Journeyman  skills  (5a)  except  through 
forma]  t rai  ni  ng . 

In  vinskilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs  within  the  industry,  there  was 
relatively  little  wage  spread,  and  promotion  to  a  Job  that  coined 
a  higher  wage  rate  was  governed  by  the  seniority  rule,  as  set 
O  „  by  the  union  contract;  therefore,  it  was  unlikely  that  workers 
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Automobile  Workers  and  the  American  Dream 
(Continued) 

could  achieve  a  substantial  wage  increase  through  promotion  from 
one  nonskillei  Job  to  another  (3).    Opportunities  for  promotion  to 
foreman  (9)  were  also  severely  limited  for  nonskilled  workers: 
opportunities  were  better  for  skilled  workers,  management  was  more 
likely  to  choose  men  with  formal  training  over  those  who  had  simply 
performed  well  on  their  Jobs,  and  there  were  no  clearly  defined 
criteria  of  merit  to  guide  workers  who  wanted  to  become  foremen. 
Foremanship,  however,  was  virtually  the  only  way  up  for  factory 
workers. 

In    sum,    the  opportunity  structure  of  the  factory  (9)  does  rot 
"live  up  to  the  rich  promises  of  American  tradition,"  which  iffects 
workers'  goals  and  attitudes    in  severed,  ways.    Most  of  the  workers 
interviewed  lack  hope  for  or  interest  in  the  possibility  of  rising 
into  the  ranks  of  supervision  (9).    A  majority  of  the  nonskilled 
workers  (37  out  of  hT)  expressed  no  active  interest  in  advancement 
via  skilled  work  (9),  and  few  defined  their  goals  in  terms  of 
the  better-paying  next  Job  in  their  department  or  division:  goals 
did  not  follow  the  formal  wage  hierarchy  (3).    Instead,  there  was 
an  informal  hierarchy  of  Job  desirability    which    had  little  re- 
lation to  the  ''tradition  of  opportunity"  and  in  many  cases  even 
involved  lower-than-average  wages  (3):    the  determinants  of  desir- 
ability were  regularity  of  employment  (3)  and  the  relative  absence 
of  physical  and  psychological  strain  (2).    Line  assembly  was  least 
desired  because  of  its  frequent  temporary  layoffs  and  short  work- 
weeks (3),  its  coerced  rhythms  (7),  the  inability  to  pause  at  will 
for  a  moment *s  rest  (7)?  the  need  for  constant  attention  to  simple 
routines,  and  the  fatigue  (2)  that  resulted.    Machine  operation  was 
preferred  because  it  did  not  keep  men  tied  as  tightly  to  their  tasks 
(7).    In  this  routinized  Job* world,  irregularity  of  tasks  and 
tempo  became  attractive.    Off-production  Jobs  were  also  preferred 
because  it  was  felt  that  they  were  less  likely  to  have  authoritarian 
foremen  (6b) . 

Generally,  nonskilled  workers  expressed  little  that  was  positive 
in  their  Job  preferences  (l):    the  nature  of  their  Jobs  focussed 
attention  on  avoidance  of  strain  and  discomfort  rather  than  hope 
for  work  that  would  engage  interests  and  abilities  (5;5b).    As  a 
result  of  these  conditions,  interest  in  the  possibility  of  leaving 
the  factory  (l)  was  high  among  the  workers  interviewed;  this  wide- 
spread interest  in  leaving  was  primarily  an  outcome  of  alienation 
from  work  (1)  in  the  plant  and  the  feeling  that  there  was  no  future 
there  (9),  rather  than  strong  commitment  to  out-of-shop  goals  (l; 
9)-    Alienation  from  work  (l)  was  also  associated  with  division 
of  labor  and  plant  technology,  which  alienated  the  worker  from 
the  final  product  he  helped  produce  (1).    The  work  alienation  (1) 
of  these  workers  explains  in  part  their  responsiveness  to  the 
values  of  the  small-business  tradition  (lO)  and  their  preoccu- 
pation with  entering  small  business  or  farming  (l),  in  which  they 
see  the  opportunity  to  attain  "a  rich  sense  of  self"  (5)  and  to 
be  independent  from  others'  control  (7). 
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(Continued) 

Due  to  the  mechanization  of  business  and  farming  as  well  as  the 
severe  competition  in  businesses  requiring  little  capital  and  the 
high  risks  of  failure  in  both  und**rcapitalized  small  business  and 
in  farming,  automobile  workers  —  vhr  generally  had  only  small 
savings  —  either  could  not  start  independent  ventures,  or  failed  in 
them.    The  difficulty  of  amassing  capital  for  such  ventures  was 
exacerbated  by  a  culture  that  emphasizes  immediate  gratifications 
of  desires  for  consumer  goods  (lOa)  combined  with  working-class 
background  and  the  attractively  high  wages  (3)  of  nonskilled  auto- 
mobile factory  work:    lacking  any  model  for  deferred  gratification, 
the  working-class  youth  is  likely  to  forego  a  lower-paying  apprentice 
ship,  get  nonskilled  factory  work  for  the  pay  it  offers  —  often 
leaving  high  school  to  do  so  —  and  to  spend  lavishly  (lOa) •  Once 
married  and/or  having  become  parents  (ll),  they  must  concentrate 
on  the  financial  present;    they  lack  money  and  Job  security  (3) 
sufficient  to  plan  for  the  future.    The  longer  they  remain  in 
the  plant,  the  less  seriously  do  they  consider  the  possibility 
of  leaving  (l);    they  begin  to  put  hea'^  stress  on  the  security  of 
long  seniority  (3). 

The  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  tradition  of  opportunity  and 
advancement  through  merit  and  hard  work  with  the  realities  of  their 
lives  challenges  automobile  workers*  self-regard  and  self-esteem 
(h):    they  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  their  failures  are  due 
to  personal  inadequacies  (U).    They  use  consumption  (lOa)  and 
accumulation  of  material  possessions  (lOa)  to  rationalize  their 
failure  to  achieve  occupational  advancement  (9),    They  also  try  to 
cushion  the  impact  of  failure  and  maintain  identification  with 
the  tradition  of  opportunity  by  projecting  their  unfulfilled  am- 
bitions upon  their  children  ( 11 ),' emphasizing  college  education  and 
professional  achievement  for  them. 
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Dalton,  W.  Gene;  Barnes,  B.  Louis;  and  Zaleznik,  Abraham,  The 
Distribution  of  Authority  in  Formal  Organizations,    Host  on : 
Division  of  Research,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University,  1968.    229  pp. 

In  this  study,  153  professional  employees  (scientists  and 
technicians)  and  managers  in  an  applied  research  and  development 
center  of  a  large,  privately -owned  corporation  completed  two 
sets  of  questionnaires:    the  first  before  the  implementation  of 
a  new  orgcmizational  structure  cuid  the  second  after  15  months 
of  experience  with  the  new  plem.    Seventy-five  of  the  sample 
participants  were  from  departments  that  underwent  the  change; 
eighty-one  were  from  departments  that  did  not.    Responses  to 
the  questionnaires  provided  the  largest  block  of  data  for  purposes 
of  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  change.    A  second  body  of  data 
developed  from  interviews  Bx\d  the  study  of  records  over  a  three- 
year  period  following  the  introduction  of  the  plan. 

The  organizationed  changes  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  organizational  structure  in  the  departments  involved 
was  "flattened"  through  elimination  of  one  level  of 
senior  management. 

2.  "Project  groups"  were  to  be  used  as  the  central  unit 
of  organization,  with  a  Junior  manager  (the  project 
leader)  having  primary  responsibility  for  the  completion 
of  the  assigniaents given  his  group  (5a;  ?)•  Previously, 
the  senior  manager  had  this  responsibility. 

3*      Inter functioned  committees  at  the  Junior  manager  level 

between  Research  Development  and  Seiles  were  to  be  formed. 
The  Jimior  manager  would  also  handle  contacts  with  all 
parties  outside  of  the  central  unit,  a  function 
previously  handled  by  the  senior  manager.    The  inter- 
functioncd  committees  would  be  responsible  for  the 
accelerated  development  of  specific  new  products. 

U.     The  senior  managers  in  these  departments  were  to 

divorce  the'nselves  from  much  of  the  daily  administration 
of  the  groups  in  their  departments  and  spend  half  of 
their  time  on  long-range  technical  planning. 

These  structural  and  role  changes  were  associated  with  the  follow- 
ing attitudinal  and  perceptual  changes*    In  an  overall  measure, 
twice  as* many  (percentage)  of  the  "change"  group  as  the  control 
group  perceived  themselves  as  being  more  involved  in  their  work 
after  the  change  than  before  (8).    The  change  group,  however, 
expressed  a  greater  shift  in  attitude  toward  the  potential  for 
"acceptance  of  an  offer  from  another  company  which  offered  the 
same  formed  responsibilities  and  rewards"  (]#).    Senior  managers 
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The  Distribution  of  Authority  in  Formal  Organizations 
(Continued) 

did  not  spend  any  time  in  long-range  plcmning.    Jiinior  managers, 
through  their  work  in  the  inter functional  committees,  took  over 
intercujtions  with  individuals  outside  of  the  center  (6b),  as 
well  as  with  the  senior  scientists  who  felt  that  their  abilities 
were  no    longer  fully  utilized  (5b).    Also,  the  change  group 
reported  much  less  superior-subordinate  contact  (i.e.,  senior 
manager-Jiinior  manager  and/or  senior  scientist)  (6b)  than  the 
non-c>^  Jige  group.    Through  a  retrospective  measure,  the  members 
of  the  ->iange  group  perceived  themselves  as  having  an  increase 
in  auton    y  (7,  the  extent  to  which  a  person  felt  that  he  could 
exercise  control  over  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his 
work)c    Junior  scientists,  however,  perceived  only  about  one- 
half  as*  much  increase  as  did  the  other  members  of  the  change 
group  (senior  scientists.  Junior  managers,  and  senior  managers). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Junior  scientists,  cLLong  with  the  senior 
managers,  perceived  an  increase  in  the  autonomy  of  their  superiors 
after  the  change  (7).    Jtinior  meuiagers  and  senior  scientists, on 
the  contrary,  perceived  their  supervisor,  the  senior  manager, as 
having  experienced  a  loss  of  autonomy  (7)  due  to  the  change. 

The  changes  resulted  in  an  increase  in  professional  authority 
for  scientists  (7),  especially  among  the  senior  scientists,  who 
felt  that  they  had  more  influence  (7)    as  well  as  the  opportxinity 
to  utilize  their  skills  more  fully  (5b).    This  finding  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  scientists,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  managers,  wanted  further  changes  in  the  future. 

As  far  as  accepting  similar  work  elsewhere  (l),  the  scientists 
showed  a  much  greater  propensity  to  leave  than  the  managers. 
The  Junior  scientists,  who  had  expected  the  change  to  allow  them 
the  opportiinity  to  have  some  influence  (7)  on  the  system,  expres- 
sed the  least  involvement  (8),  since  their  expectations  remained 
unfulfilled  to  the  greatest  degree. 
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Ekvall,  Goran.    Creativity  at  the  Place  of  Work.    Stockholm:  The 
Swedish  Council  for  Personnel  Administration,  1971.    219  pp. 

Projective  tests  and  questionnaires  were  used  in  a  study  of  138 
male  blue  collar  industrial  workers  employed  in  l6  companies 
operating  in  the  mechanical  industry  in  Sweden. 

Workers  in  the  sample  were  distinguished  as  follows:  "big" 
suggestors  (individuals  who  posed  at  least  one  suggestion  that 
received  a  "high"  reward;  namely ,^mean  of  approximately  2,500 
Swedish  crowns);  "ordinary"  suggestors  (individuals  who  posed 
at  least  one  suggestion  that   received  an  "average"  reward,  a 
mean  of  approximately  350  Swedish  crowns;  "non"  suggestors 
(individuals  who  did  not  pose  any  suggestions);  "professional" 
suggestors  (individuals  who  posed  at  least  10  suggestions); 

one-time"  suggestors  (individuals  who  posed  a  suggestion  only 
once ) • 

The  following  associations  were  revealed  in  the  study.  Generally, 
age  and  tenure  were  not  associated  with  the  number  of  suggestions 
an  individual  posed  (5b),    Also,  being  on  the  time  clock  was 
associated  with  being  a  "professional"  suggestor  (5b).  More 
specifically,  high  scores  on  the  Technicca  Interest  Scale 
(lOb,  leisure  activities  of  a  technical  nature,  constructing 
things,  etc.)  was  associated  with  being  a  suggestor  (5b). 
"Big"  suggestors  {5b),  however,  did  not  show  significantly 
higher  means  on  the  Technical  Interest  Scale  (lO)  than  "ordin&ry" 
suggestors.    Also,  the  suggestor  groups  (5b)  did  show  significantly 
lower  means  than  the  non-suggestors  on  the  Passive  Leisure  Time 
Activities  Scale  (lOa,  watching  T.V.,  going  shopping,  etc.). 

Otv  the  Active  Leisure  Time  Activities  Scale  (lOb,  poem 
writing,  handicrafts,  gardening,  etc.),  the  "ordinary"  suggestors 
(5b)  did  show  a  significantly  higher  score  than  the  "non" 
suggestors,  but  the  "big"  suggestors  (5b)  did  not  show  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  score  than  the  "non"  suggestors. 

The  split-half  coefficients  were  .5^  for  the  passive  scales  and 
.51  for  the  active  scales.    Further  tests  among  the  three  categories 
(big,  ordinary,  and  non-suggestors)  used  individual  t-tests,  not 
one-way  AflOVA . 

Self-confidence,  as  measured  by  the  Gardell  and  Westlander  III 
Index  (1*,  self-appreciation;  self-value)  did  not  significantly 
differentiate  between  suggestors  and  non-suggestors  (5h). 

Scores  on  the  GW  III  index  (6)  were  as  follows:    "need  for 
development"  did  significantly  differentiate  between  "big" 
suggestors  (5b)  and  "non"  suggestors,  but  not  between  "ordinary" 
suggestors  and  "non"  suggestors  (5h).    Also,  scores  on  the  GW 
III  index  (6)    "need  for  development"  (5),  did  not  significantly 
differentiate  between  "professional"  suggestors  and  "one-time" 
suggestors  (5b). 
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Creativity  at  the  Place  of  Work 
(Continued) 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  short-tenn  absenteeism 
(l,  the  number  of  absence  occasions  of  a  duration  of  one  day 
during  1968)  among  "big"  s\iggestors,  "ordinary"  suggestors, 
and  "non"  stiggestors  (5b). 

Being  a  s\iggestor,  either  "big"  or  "ordinary"  resulted  in  sig- 
nificantly higher  earnings  (3)  than  being  a  "non"  suggestor. 
However,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  earnings  (3) 
between  the  "professional"  and  "one-time"  suggestor  groups. 
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flnery,  F.  E* ,  and  Thorsmd,  Einar.    Form  and  Content  in  Industrial 
Democracy.    London:    Tavistock  Publications,  1967.    116  pp. 
(Distributed  in  the  United  States  by  Barnes  and  Nob3e,  Inc, ) 

This  study  of  four  partially  or  wholly  state-o'^med  companies  in 
Norway  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  effects  of  workers' 
participation  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  Thirty 
workers  who  either  presently  or        previously  served  aS members 
of  the  board  of  directors  were  interviewed. 

It  was  found  that  an  inherent  dilemma  existed.    Workers  >rtio 
became  members  of  the  board  of  directors  soon  found  out  that  the 
board  did  not  resolve  issues  that  were  pertinent  to  the  workers 
needs  and  insteewi  concentrated  its  efforts  on  economic  considerations 
pertinent  to  the  company.    Workers  who  came  to  the  board  hoping 
to  explain  some  of  the  problems  of  their  fellow  workers  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  not  in       an  appropriate  forum  (8). 

An  appendix  to  the  main  study  summarizes  the  findings  of  an 
investigation  undertaken  in  1962  by  Harriet  Holter    for  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research.    The  questionnaire  study  was 
carried  out  among  1,128  workers  and  staff  members  of  lower  rank; 
it  covered  17  enterprises  in  the  Oslo  area.    Ten  of  the  enter- 
prises are  mtmufacturing  companies  with  100  to  1*00  employees, 
six  are  large  insurance  companies,  and  one  is  a  large  manu- 
facturing company. 

It  was  found  that  the  majority  of  employees  in  the  sample 
desired  to  be  more  involved  in  participation  regarding  their 
workplace  and  decisions  regarding  the  company  as  a  whole  (7). 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  employees  felt  that  they  would 
be  able  to  perform  more  difficult  work  than  they  were  presently 
doing  (5b). 
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Faunce,  W.A.    Problems  of  an  Industrial  Society >    New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  CoaQ>any,  1968.    189  pp. 

The  main  theme  of  this  book  is  a  sociological  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  upon  contemporary  society, 
substantiated  in  many  instances  by  research  findings* 

Some  studies  cited  in  the  article  have  shown  that  increasing  auto- 
mation is  associated  with  increasing  functional  Job  specializa- 
tion and  greater  isolation  and  alienation  of  the  workers  (1); 
other  studies  have  shown  the  opposite  to  be  true.    In  general, 
the  industrial  revolution  was  associated  with  replacing  skilled, 
tool-using  artisans  with  semi-skilled  machine  operators.  In 
the  long  run,  the  effects  of  automation  upon  unemployment  cannot 
be  resolved;  however,  automation  is  ^r^sociated  with  workers  being 
transferred  to  iwsitions  of  underemployment,  where  they  are  not 
able  to  utilize  their  existing  skills  in  type  or  degree  (5b). 
Also,  automation  is  associated  with  a  greater  proportion  of  un- 
employment associated  with  teenage  high-school  drop-outs  and 
minority  racial  affiliation.    Similarly,  automation  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  overall  increase  in  leisure  time  (10).    A  study 
performed  in  the  automobile  industry  in  1957  showed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  workers  preferred  a  shorter  work  week  to  extra 
sfdary  or  more  vacation  time  (10). 

People  in  high  status  occupations  view  work  as  an  important 
activity  (5,  have  a  sense  of  accomplishment  on  the  Job;  8, 
take  an  interest  in  a  particular  task  area),  compared  to  people 
in  low-status  occupations.    Looking  at  the  results  of  specifically 
related  studies,  Faunce  enhances  this  position.    He  notes  that 
Chinoy  reported  that,  to  automobile  workers,  success  in  life 
aeans  the  achievement  of  primarily  non-work-related  goals  (10). 
Hyman  cites  evidence  that  there  is  less  working-class  than  middle- 
or  upper-class  concern  with  occupational  success.    Riesman  and 
Bloanberg  suggest  that  members  of  the  working  class  whose  Jobs 
are  not  distinguishable  in  terms  of  a  clearly-specified  prestige 
hierarcny  seek  leisure  activities  in  which  status  comparisons 
are  possible  (10).    Blum,  in  a  study  of  packing-house  workers, 
found  similflu*  relationships:    in  their  Jobs,  the  absence  of  mean- 
ingful qualitative  distinctions  in  work-role  performance  was 
associated  with  the  workers •  quest  for  self-expression  in  lei- 
sure activities  (lO).    On  the  other  hand,  Orzack  found  that, 
among  nurses,  four  out  of  five  regarded  work  and  the  work  place 
as  a  "central  life  interest"  (8).    Similarly,  Lyman  indicated  that 
blue-collar  workers  most  often  see  work  as  a  means  to  provide 
income  (3),  whereas  white-collar  workers  value  intrinsic  aspects 
of  the  Job  and  the  opportunities  it  provides  for  self-expression 
(5).    Finally,  Wilensky,  in  a  study  of  1,156  employed  men  in 
Detroit,  found  that  more  than  three  times  as  many  of  those  who 
were  from  a  low  socioeconomic  level  as  those  who  were  from  a 
high  socioeconomic  level  were  "indifferent"  to  work.  Indifference, 
in  this  study,  meant  specifically  that  work  was  unrelated  to 
major  attributes  of  self-image  (i). 
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Experiment  in  Industrial  Democracy 
(continued) 

Department  size  affected  feelings  of  interperson  "  belongingness;' 
with  small  department  size  associated  with  highest  feelings  of 
interpersonal  relations  (6b).    Jn  large  departments  with  specialized 
selling  and  ancillary  functions,  members  of  the  ancillp^ 

function  teams  shoved  far  less  identification  with  the  stOT 
itself  (8).    For  selling  partners  (all  employees  are  referred 
to  as  partners), their  departments  are  the  main  focus  of  interest 
and  loyalty  (8),  taking  precedence  over  the  branch  and  the 
partnership  as  a  whole. 

A  greater  percentage  of  the  men  who  were  high  in  interest  in 
the  industrial  democracy  setting  (8),  as  COTipared  to  the  women, 
were  satisfied  with  the  information  provided  them  by  their 
departmental  "chronicle,"  concerning  trading  results  and  general 
progre*-»c  of  the  firm.    However,  none  of  the  employees  were 
satisfied  with  the  publishing  of  the  sales-rank-order  by  individual 
names,  since  it  caused  ill  feelings  and  Jealousy  (6b;  U). 

One-third  of  the  employees  were  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  to 
which  their  immediate  supervisors  consulted  the  staff  on  main 
policy  decisions  (7). 

Earnings  (3)  in  partnership  stores  as  compered  to  average  for 
other  similar  stores  with  100  or  more  employees  were  considerably 
higher  for  aj.1  age  and  sex  groups.    This  was  so  even  without  the 
partnersh»  bonus  (3).    It  should  be  noted,  hovever,  that  on 
the  averagb  the  partnership  employees  worked  one  to  two  extra 
hours  per  week.    Even  so,  only  51  percent  of  the  men  and  66 
percent  of  the  women  stated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
pay  (3).    The  greater  satisfaction  with  pay  (3)  of  the  women  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  >50  percent  were  single  and  did  not  view 
their  positions  as  being  those  of  family  providers.    On  the  other 
hand,  71  percent  of  the  men  and  76  percent  of  the  women  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  partnerships*  profit-sharing  bonus  scheme 
(3).    People  who  needed  cash  immediately,  however,  wert  the 
least  satisfied  (3),  since  the  profit-sharing  is  originally 
distributed  in  shares,  which  must  be  traded  in  for  cash.  The 
overwhelming  majority  (82  percent  of  the  men  and  93  percent 
of  thej  women)  felt  satisfied  that  their  Jobs  in  the  partnership 
were  secure  (3). 

The  leisure-time  facilities  and  living  accommodations  for  live- 
in  employees  were  so  upgraded  by  the  Central  Council  that  the 
participation  in  out-of-hours  social  life  at  the  store  (lO)  was 
much  gr/iater  than  at  comparable  local  establishments.    As  years 
of  senrice  and  interest  in  industrial  democracy  increased,  the 
desire  to  retain  the  participative  bodies  (i.e.,  committees 
for  communication,  branch  councils, and  central  council)  lAcrc^ei  (7). 
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Experiment  in  IndustricLL  Democracy 
(Continued) 

The  Centred  Council,  however,  did  not  insure  the  majority  rule. 
On  the  issue  of  reweurding  15  years'  seniority  with  3  extra  days 
off  each  yeaTj  approximately  82  percent  of  the  partners  inter- 
viewed were  in  favor,  but  the  Central  Council  rejected  the 
proposed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  15  (7). 

The  top-level  managers  were  associated  with  a  greater  degree  of 
involvement  (8)  in  the  partnership  than  the  rank-and-file 
members.    In  relation  to  industry  and  commerce  in  general, 
however,  the  relation  was  very  high. 

Due  to  the  ideology  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
partnership,  management  behavior  tended  to  be  stable,  consistent, 
and  circumscribed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  removing  an  element 
of  self-discretion  (7).    Also,  the  value  structure  implied  by 
the  ideology  of  democratic  management  imposes  specific  limitations 
on  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  personcd  power  (7).  This 
structured  behavior  (7)    and  restrictions  on  "power  plays"  (7) 
resulted  in  greater  informcLL  managerial-level  control  (7)  and 
more  branch  autonomy  (7). 

The  decentrcdization  shortenedcommunication  networks  and  brought 
people  into  close  proximity  with  those  whom  they  regar4>^s 
controlling  their  organizational  fate  and  economic  rewards  (6b). 
It  also  resulted  in  the  heads  of  branches  feeling  tl  it  uneir 
Jobs        more  challenging  (5). 

The  creeds  of  sharing        gains  and  knowledge,  along  with  a 
democratic  managerial  style  that  entailed  accountability  both 
up  and  down  the  hierairchy,  sometimes  was  associated  with  Jealousy 
as  a  strain  in  the  socicd  system  (6b).    Still,  both  mansigers  and 
rank-and-file  employees  felt  that  ability  was  associated  with 
promotion  (9).    Also,  since  managers  were  seen  as  the  most  able, 
a  majority  of  them  were  elected  to  the  participative  councils  (7). 

The  diverse  increased-leisure  scheme  allowed  a  partner  to  either 
work  and  get  additional  pay  (3)  or  to  ^ake  additional    ime  off 
(10).    It  was  genercQly  possible  to  chemge  from  one  to  the  other 
(7).    Once  the  five-day  work  week  became  operative,  those  partners 
who  had  previously  taken  work  and  pay  as  opposed  to  leisure 
under  the  increased  leisure  plan  were  faced  with  a  decrease  in 
gross  earnings  (3).    However,  being  in  a  partnership,  they 
attempted  to  work  out  the  best  possible  scheme  to  avoid  a 
decrease  in  gross  eeurnings  (3). 

Through  the  debate  over  the  work  week,  pay,  etc.,  it  became 
noticeable  that  the  institutions  of  the  pcurtnership,  although 
they  discouraged  autocratic  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment, might  in  themselves  create  a  barrier  to  the  involvement 
of  rank-and-file  partners  and  their  representatives  in  the 
making  of  policy  decisions  (7)» 
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Ford,  Robert,  N.    Motivation  through  the  Work  Itself,    New  York: 
American  Management  Association,  1969,    267  pp. 

Job  enrichment  programs  were  studied  in  six  departments  of  10 
companies  that  are  members  of  the  Bell  System.    The  information 
was  gathered  using  a  questionnaire  and  company  records.  Findings 
were  based  on  a  comparison  between  "achievement"  groups,  which 
underwent  job  changes,  and  control  groups.    The  six  different  de- 
partments were  treasury,  commercial,  plant,  comptroller,  traffic, 
and  engineering.    All  of  the  workers  whose  jobs  were  enriched 
were  non-supervisory  personnel. 

In  the  treasury  department,  seven  basic  changes  comprised  the 
vertical  loading  job  enrichment  program.    The  changes  were 
introduced  quietly  at  a  rate  of  one  per  week,  so  that  the  first- 
line  supervisors  and  workers  were  not  aware  that  a  special  re- 
search study  had  been  underway.    The  changes  were  determined  by 
third-  and  fourth-line  supervisors,  and  the  second-line  super- 
visor were  only  told  of  the  study  out  of  necessity.    The  job  changes 
were  associated  with  less  turnover  (1)  and  fewer  long-duration  and 
incidental  absences  (1).    The  job  changes  were  also  associated 
with  an  increased  number  of  promotions  (9)  among  the  correspon- 
dents.   Through  supervisory  observations,  the  job  changes  were 
associated  with  the  achieving  group's  feeling  pressure  from  with- 
in   —  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility  —  to  get  the  work  out 
quickly  and  correctly  (&).    The  job  changes  were  also  associated 
with  a  decrease  in  ''personnel  problems'*  (l)  and  the  development 
of  group  enthusiasm  toward  work  problems  (8).    The  employees 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  "communications"  and  did  the 
job  completely  on  their  own  (7). 

Utilizing  questionnaire  data,  the  job  changes  were  also  found  to 
be  associated  with  the  employees  perceiving  more  opportunity  for 
advancement  than  before  (9)    as  well  as  more  things  to  be  learned 
(5a),  and  with  more  time  being  spent  working  out  solutions  to 
problems (5b).    Many  of  the  workers,  however,  still  felt  that  the 
company  controlled  things  too  much  (7). 

In  the  plant  department,  a  study  was  conducted  on  the  effects  of 
vertical  loading  on  the  jobs  of  the  frame  cross-connection  workers. 
The  job  changes  resulted  in  lower  absenteeism,  tardiness,  turnover, 
and  grievances  (l).    The  employees  felt  that  their  abilities 
were  being  utilized  (5b),  making  their  jobs  more  interesting  and 
givinfT  them  a  greater  sense  of  accomplishment  (h).    Also,  their 
increased  desire  to  learn  generated  pressures  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  (5a).    The  job  changes  also  resulted  in  the 
supervisors  feeling  that  they  could  manage  the  entire  job  instead 
of  giving  detailed  direction  to  each  of  their  subordinates  (7). 

In  the  commercial  department,  studies  were  conducted  with  similar 
types  of  job  chanf:es  in  the  service  representative  tasks.  These 
job  changes  were  associated  with  less  turnover  (1)  and  an  increase 
in  the  employee *s  active  participation  in  decision-making  (7). 
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Motivation  throiigh  the  Work  Itself 

Similar  Job  changes  were  implemented  in  the  comptroller's  depart- 
ment.   Among  the  service-order  re-entry  clerks?  the  Job  changes 
were  associated  with  problems  being  worked  out  oy  the  clerks  (5b) 
and  with  the  em    oyees  t    iving  on  responsibility  (7),    Among  service- 
order  transcripx,^on  cierivS,  the  Job  changes  resulted  in  lower 
turnover  (1),    Among  keypunch  operators,  the  Job  changes  resulted  in 
lower  turnover  and  absentee  rates  (1). 

In  the  traffic  department,  similar  Job  changes  among  the  toll 
operators  and  overseas  toll  operators  resulted  in  a  lower  turn- 
over rate  (1). 

In  the  engineering  department,  the  key  Job  change  was  to  give  each 
engineer  a  modular  assignment  in  order  to  establish  accountability 
(7).    This  Job  change  resulted  in  engineers  feeling  that  their 
Jobs  were  their  own  and  that  the  Jobs  were  responsible  (7); 
also,  self-esteem  (U)  was  apparent  in  their  responses. 
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Poulkes,  Fred,  F.    Creating  More  Meaningful  Work>    U.S.A.:  American 
Management  Association,  Inc.,  1969.    222  pp. 

Procedures  for  creating  more  meaningful  work  were  examined  in 
four  organizations:    three  corporations  and  a  family-owned 
company. 

In  the  Polaroid  Corporation,  a  Job  rotation  program  was  initi- 
ated by  the  corporate  president.    The  Job  rotation  program  gave 
employees  the  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills  (5a)  and  to  work 
50  percent  of  the  time  on  more  challenging  Jobs.    The  rotation 
program  evolved  into  a  Job  exposure  program  that  enabled  produc- 
tion workers  to  experience  laboratory  Jobs  (5a)  on  a  full-time 
basis  before  deciding  whether  they  wanted  a  career  change. 
The  Job  rotation  cmd  Job  exposure  programs  were  associated  with 
low  turnover  and  absenteeism  (l),  promotion  from  within  (9), 
and  increased  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  participants  (3). 
Experiencing  laboratory  technician  work  was  associated  with  a 
change  in  perceptions    regarding  status  (U)  among  many  production 
workers.    (It  should  be  noted  that  only  Job  assignments    and  not 
the  Jobs  themselves  were  changed  in  this  case.) 

At  Texas  Instruments,  Incorporated,  an  experiment  involving 
vertic^a  Job  enlargement  inclixded  changing  the  Jobs  themselves. 
The  nonmanagment  employees  in  this  instance  had  a  real  role 
in  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  their  work.    This  Job 
change,  which  included  setting  standards,  the  design  of  the  work 
layout,  inspection  and  testing,  and  the  traditional  "do"  process, 
resulted  in  lowered  absenteeism  (l),  turnover  (l),  employee 
grievances  (1),  and  trips  to  the  health  center  (2).    The  Job 
changes  were  also  associated  with  increased  learning  (5a), 
decision-making  (7),  and  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  partici- 
pants (6).    The  Job  change,  with  it3  resultant  change  in  areas  of 
Jurisdiction,  was  associated  with  strained  relations  on  the  part 
of  some  managers  (6b). 

At  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  a  Job  improvement  program 
was  studied.    The  program  was  implemented  in  the  customer  service 
department,  which  consisted  of  120  females  who  answered  share- 
holder inquiries  by  letter  or  telephone.    The  Job  improvement 
program  was  based  on  verticcQ  Job  loading,  intended  to  increase 
the  challenge  of  the  Job.    The  changes,  decided  upon  by  middle 
management,  consisted  of  the  work  group  deciding  Job  assignment, 
including  subject-matter  experts;  the  women  signed  their  own 
correspondence;  increasing  the  women's  accountability  for  their 
own  work  by  reducing  verification  from  100  per   nt  to  10  percent; 
reduction  of  emphasis  on  production;  the  women  oeing  given  total 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  letters;  and  the  women 
being  given  the  authority  to  ignore  previously-used  form  letters 
whenever  they  felt  the  situation  dananded  it.    These  Job  changes 
were  associated  with  significantly  improved  ^  3ling8  toward  one's 
task  (8),  improved  feelings  regarding  opportunity  for  achieve- 
^  ment  (5),  improved  recognition  for  accomplishment  {U) ^  increased 
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Creating  More  Meaningful  Work 
(Continued) 

responsibility  (7);  and  improved  opportimity  for  growth  and  ad- 
vancement (9)*    The  Job  changes  were  also  associated  with  de- 
creased absenteeism  (l)  and  labor  turnovrr  (l)  and  vith  an  in- 
crease in  the  actual  number  of  promotionb  (9)*    In  similar 
re-design  programs,  men  began  to  engage  ^n  "shop  talk"  during 
their  leisure  hours  (10).    In  some  instances,  however,  the  Job 
improvement  program  was  associated  with  management  resistance 

(1). 


At  H.P.  Hood  and  Sons,  Incorporated,  a  work  simplification 
program  resulted  in  increased  feeling  of  "belonging"  (8), 
sense  that  people  were  interested  in  the  individual  and  his  ideas 
{h)y  and  attendance  at  an  outside  event  involving  workmates  (10). 
Guaranteed  Job  security  for  anyone  with  two  years'  seniority  or 
more  was  associated  with  a  reduction  in  resistance  to  change  on 
tbe  part  of  the  employees  (8).    Also,  introducing  a  mechanical 
conveyor  into  the  truck-loading  process  increased  the  status 
of  the  truck  drivers  (U). 
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Goldthorpe,  John        Lockwood,  David;  Bechhofer,  Frank;  and  Piatt, 
Jennifer.    The  Affluent  Worker:    Industrial  Attitudes  and 
Behaviour.    Cambridge,  England:    Cambridge  University  Press. 
1968. 206  pp. 

Blue  collar  workers  employed  in  three  manufacturing  firms  in 
Luton,  England  were  subjects  of  a  study  testing  the  theory  that 
as  manual  workers  achieve  relatively  high  incomes  and  living 
standards,  they  become  more  "middle  class"  in  attitudes  and 
behavior.    This  report,  the  first  from  a  larger  studj%  focuses 
on  the  effects  of  affluence  on  the  worker's  views  toweu'd  his 
job.    Personal  interviews  were  conducted  at  work  (and  later  at 
home  with  both  workers  and  wives)  with  229  male  workers  in  five 
occupations  at  three  skill  levels  (highly  skilled,  relatively 
skilled,  and  semiskilled)  employed  at  Vauxhall  Ifetors  Ltd.,  the 
Skefko  Ball  Bearing  Company  Ltd.,  and  Laporte  ChemiccLLs  Ltd. 
All  workers  were  residents  of  Luton,  aged  between  21  and  U6, 
married,  and  earning  at  least  17  pounds  per  week,    A  comparison 
sample  was  also  interviewed,  consisting  of  5U  non-managerial 
white  collar  workers  at  Skefko  and  Laporte,  also  aged  21  to  k6 
and  mairied  but  not  necessarily     resident  in  Luton  or  eciming 
a  specified  minimum  saleury. 

Affluent  workers  (3,  blue  collar  workers  with'relatively  high 
incomes  and  living  standards)  were  found  to  have  an  "instrumental" 
attitude  toward  their  work  (l):  a  self-definition  of  the  work 
situation  characterized  by  seeing  work  as  m  instrument  for 
accomplishing  ends  outside  of  work,  separate  from  social  and 
family  life;  by  viewing  tho^r  Jobs  as  the  area  of  life  with  the 
least  opportunity  for  self-realization  (5);  and  by  stating  that 
the  prime  reason  for  remaining  at  a  present  Job  was  pay  (3). 
Affluent  workers  (3)  with  instrxmentea  orientation  toward  work 
(l)  chose  Jobs  for  economic  reasons  (3)  and  not  as  a  setting  for 
satisfying  their  affective  or  expressive  needs  (5),  as  a  result 
of  vhich  they  generally  did  not  seek  rewarding  primary  social 
relationships  among  workmates,  enter  into  solidary  wor>  *roups 
(6b),  or  engage  in  social  activities  with  workmates  o^       ie  of 
work  (10c ;  11).    In  contrast,  the  white  collar  vorke*  are 
more  likely  to  associate  in  social  activities  outside  of  work 
with  the  few  workmates  they  considered  friends  (lOc)  and  also 
were  more  likely  to  entertain  fellow  workers  and  their  spouses 
at  home  (ll). 

Among  affluent  workers  (3),  the  instrumental  orientation  (l) 
was  found  to  extend  across  occuj  :ional  divisions  that  reflect 
skill  and  status,  despite  the  contrasting  technological 
environment's  of  the  several  occupations. 
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The  Affluent  Worker:    Industrial  Attitude  Behaviour 
(Continued) 

The  instrumental  attitude  (l)  of  the  affluent  workers  (3)  was 
connected  with  feeling  satisfied  with  their  firms  as  employers 
(8)  and  favoring  cooperation  between  workers  and  management  (8), 
based  on  seeing  the  firm's  interests  as  agreeing  with  their  own 
interest  in  high  pay  and  Job  security  (3),    Due  to  their 
instrumentalism  (l),  affluent    workers'  attitudes  toward  Job 
and  firm  were  dissociated,  so  that  lack  of  Job  satisfaction  due 
to  unrewarding  (5)  and  stressful  (2)  work  roles  was  not  neces- 
sarily linked  with  negative  attitudes  toward  the  firm,  so  long 
as  the  firm  provided  the  "instruments"  for  accomplishing  desired 
objectives  outside  of  work  (3,  good  pay  and  Job  security);  nor 
weiw  more  rewarding,  less  stressful  Jobs  necessarily  connected 
with  workers  feeling  attachment  to  the  firm  (8),  Affluent 
manual  workers  (3;  l),  much  more  often  than  white  coJlar  workers, 
viewed  their  firms  as  providing  especially  attractive  employment 
in  their  (instrumental)  terms  (8). 

The  instrumental  attitude  (l)  among  affluent  workers  was  also 
associated  with  low  participation  in  union  affairs  other  than 
shop  elections  and  with  a  negative  attitude  (except  among  the 
most-skilled,  the  craftsmen)  tow8ird  greater  worker  control  and 
participation  in  the  enterprise  (7)  as  a  desirable  union  objective, 
"Instrumentalism"  (l)  was  also  reflected  in  affluent  workers' 
contracting  out  of  paying  political  dues  (lOc)  through  the 
union  (only  the  most-skilled,  the  craftsmen,  knowingly  paid 
the  politiceLL  levy)  and  in  criticizing  the  strong  link  between 
unions  and  the  Labour  Party  (lOc). 

Aspirations  of  instrumental  (l)  affluent  workers  concentrated 
on  continuing  improvement  in  standard  of  living  (lOa)  rather 
than  on  any  occupational  advemcement  (9)  and  on  rising  consumer 
power  (lOa)  resulting  from  general  wage-level  increases  rather 
than  from  promotions,  which  were  viewed  negatively  as  often  as 
positively  because  of  the  increased  responsibility  (7)  without 
significant  pay  increase  and  were  considered  improbable  in  light 
of  organizational  structure.    More  skilled  workers,  however, 
were  more  likely  to  favor  the  idea  of  becoming  a  foreman  (9) 
than  were  less  skilled  workers,  but  the  highest  rate  of  favorable 
attitudes  to  promotion  (9)  was  among  white  cellar  workers,  who 
€tlso  rated  their  promotion  chances  much  higher  than  did  any 
occupational  group  among  affluent  workers  (l;  3).  Affluent 
workers  (l;  3)  were  more  ambitious  than  white  collar  workers 
toward  self-enployment ,  the  main  attraction  being  independence 
and  autonomy    7),  but  they  had  little  expectation  the  ambition 
could  be  fulfilled. 
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The  Affluent  Worker:    Industrial  Attitudes  and  Behaviour 
(Continued) 

Investigation  into  the  ways  in  which  instrumentalism  (l)  is 
socially  sustained  and  generated  among  affluent  workers  (3) 
indicated  that  instrumentalism  (l)  is  related  to  having  a  work 
history  with  little  unemployment,  to  considering  one's  job 
secure  (3),  to  being  married  cund  in  a  younger  (21-1*6)  age 
group,  to  geographic  mobility ^  and  to  intergenerational  down- 
ward mobility  (in  relation  to  father's  occupation),  especially 
if  combined  with  downward  mobility  relative  to  siblings  or  the 
worker's  own  job  history.    Geographic  mobility  and  living  in 
a  town  of  migrants  (Luton)  mitigated  against  involvement  in 
tightly  knit  social  networks  based  on  kinship  or  locality  (11; 
10c)  and  encouraged  a  style  of  life  centered  on  home  and  conjugal 
family  (11)  —  characteristic  of  affluent  workers  —  which 
resulted  in  familial  role  requirements  taJcing  priority  over 
those  stemming  from  membership  in  work-based  groups  (6b)  and  in 
devaluation  of  all  but  economic  aspects  of- work  (3).  Downward 
mobility  was  related  to  instrumentalism  (1)  in  that  it  was 
associated  with  feelings  of  "relative  deprivation"  (^),  which 
motivated  affluent  workers  to  seek  a  standard  of  living  comparable 
to  that  of  the  reference  group,  and  also  in  that  it  placed  the 
affluent  worker  in  a  situation  of  status  incongruity  (k)  in 
which  his  income  was  sufficient  to  attain  white  collai*  living 
standards  and  his  familial  affiliations  were  often  white  collar 
but  his  status  was  lower  in  occupational  terms.  Downward 
mobility  and  status  incongruity    (^),in  turn, reinforced  the 
emphasis  on  familial  roles  (11 )  over  those  connected  with 
workmates  and  work  place  (6b),  because  they  tended  to  make  the 
domestic  milieu  the  one  in. which  the  advantageous  aspects  of 
the  affluent    worker's  situation  are  most  apparent,  the  reverse 
being  true  at  work. 
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Goldthorpe,  John  H. ;  Lockwood,  David;  Bechhofer,  Frank;  and  Piatt, 
Jennifer.    The  Affluent  Worker:    Political  Attitudes  and 
Behaviour.    Cambridge,  England:    Cambridge  University  PrebS, 
1968 •    95  pp. 

Blue  collar  workers  employed  in  three  manufacturing  firms  in 
Luton,  England  were  subjects  of  a  study  testing  the  theory 
that  as  manual  workers  achieve  relatively  high  incomes  and 
standards  of  living,  they  become  more  "middle  class"  in  at- 
titudes and  behavior  ("embourgeoisement" ).    This  report,  the 
second  from  a  larger  study,  focuses  on  the  effects  of  affluence 
on  the  worker's  political  attitudes  and  behavior.  Personal 
interviews  were  conducted  at  work  (and  later  at  home  with  both 
the  workers  and  their  wives)  with  229  male  workers  in  five 
occupations  at  three  skill  levels  (highly  skilled,  relatively 
skilled,  and  semiskilled),  employed  at  Vauxhall  Motors  Ltd., 
the  Skefko  Ball  Bearing  Company  Ltd. ,  and  Laporte  Chemicals 
Ltd.      All  workers  were  residents  of  Luton,  aged  between  21  and 
h6^  married,  and  earning  at  least  17  pounds  per  week.  A 
comparison  sample  was  also  interviewed,  consisting  of  5^  non- 
managerial  white  collar  workers  at  Skefko  cmd  Laporte,  aged 
21-li6  and  married,  but  not  necessarily  residents  of  Luton 
or  earning  a  specified  minimum  salary. 

Affluent  manual  workers  (3)  are  decidedly  "left-wing"  in  their 
political  loyalties  (lOc):    approximately  80  percent  voted 
(1955  and  1959)  as  well  as  expected  to  vote  (1962-1961*)  for 
the  Labor    Party.    By  contrast,  white  collar  workers,  as  might 
be  expected,  voted  and  were  predominantly  committed  to  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties  (lOc).    Howe^^er,  the  Labor 
vote  of  the  nonmaniaal  sample  was  markedly  greater  than  the 
Conservative  vote  of  the  manual  sample;  the  nonmanual  workers 
form  a  much  less  coherent  political  entity  than  do  the  affluent 
manual  ^/orkers.    A  national  survey  of  manual  workers  in  the 
same  age  group  showed  6?  percent  supportive  of  the  Labor  Party. 
Furthermore,  of  the  sample  of  affluent  manual  workers  (3), 
68  percent  had  never  voted  for  any  party  other  than  the  Labor 
Party  (lOc)    and  62  percent  had  voted  Labor  on  every  occasion 
they  had  to  vote  (lOc). 

The  affluent  manual  workers  (3)  expressed  loyalty  to  the  Labor 
Party  due  to  its  ability  to  increase  living  star     *ds  (ll)  and 
improve  social  services  in  comparison  to  the  othv    parties,  as 
well  as  to  increase  "economic  payoffs"  (3)  for  the  ordinary 
working  man.    This  attitude  is  identified  by  the  author  as 
"instrumental  collectivism." 

Among  affluent  manual  workers  (3)>Labor  Party  affiliation  (lOc) 
was  considered  separate  from  trade  union  membership,  as  only 
52  percent  approved  trade  union  support  for  the  Labor  Party. 
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The  Affluent  Worker;    Political  Attitudes  and  Behaviour 
( Cont  inued)  "  ' 

Among  the  affluent  manual  workers  (3)  there  was  a  si:! /Jit 
relationship  between  high  earnings  (3)— I8  pounds  take-home 
pay  per  week  or  more— coupled  with  home  ownership  (ll)  and 
reduced  allegiance  to  the  Labor  Party  (lOc),    Even  this  extreme 

affluent"  group,  however,  registered  a  high  Labor  vote  relative 
to  manual  workers  in  the  country  at  large.    On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  same  affluent  manual  workers  (3),  differences  in 
family  income  (3),  geographical  mobility  (those  migrant  to 
Luton  as  opposed  to  those  born  in  the  curea),  and  subjective 
estimates  of  changes  in  standard  of  living  (10 )  over  the  last 
ten  years  were  not  associated  with  changes  in  party  allegiance 


F^r1W^,  ^t-  affluent  manual  workers  (3),  as  the  amount  of  "white 
collar  affiliation"    increased  (i.e.,  either  a  male  in-law 
holds  a  white  collar  position  or  ^^Ise    the  husband  or  spouse 
presently  \>^f^r  in  the  past  held  a  white  collar  position),  the 
degree  of  Labor  Party  support  decreased  (lOc).    This  relation- 
ship holds  even  when  age,  family  income,  home  ownership,  and 
area  of  residence  are  controlled  for. 

Among  the  affluent  manual  laborers  (3)    there  was  a  definite 
relationship  between  being  a  trade  'anion  member  and  voting 
Labor  (lOc).    Also,  for  workers  who  first  Joined  the  union  on 
this  Job,  length  of  union  membership  is  associated  with  degree 
of  Labor  Party  affiliation  (lOc).    For  workers  who  were  union 
members  prior  to  Joining  the  firm,  there  was  a  remarkably  high 
rate  of  voting  for  the  Labor  Party  (lOc),  irrespective  of  both 
age  and  Job  tenure.    Among  the  affluent  manual  workers  (3),  no 
relevant  association  was  found  between  white  colleur  affiliation 
and  union  membership.    Controlling  for  union  affiliation  prior 
to  and  during  the  present  Job,  there  was  still  a  negative 
association  between  the  amount  of  "white  collrr  affiliation" 
and  voting  for  the  Labor  Party  (lOc).    However,  trade  unionists 
with  high  white  collar  affiliation  were  associate  i  with  Labor 
Peurty  support  (lOc)  to  a  greater  extent  than  non-trade  unionists 
with  the  same  degree  of  affiliation.    Both  imionists  and  non- 
unionists  cunong  nonaffiliates  were  strong  Labor  supporters 
(10c). 
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Guest,  R.H.    Organizational  Change;    The  Effect  Of  Successful  Leader- 
ship >    Illinois:    The  Dorsey  Press,  Inc.,  and  Richard  D.  Irvin, 
Inc.,  1962.    180  pp. 

This  book  reports  a  naturalistic  field  observation  relying  primarily 
on  the  inductive  approach.    The  study  taJtes  place  in  plant  Y,  an 
automobile  p.ssembly  plamt,  which  undergoes  a  change  in  its  top- 
line  manager.    The  effects  of  this  change  are  measured  over  three 
years.    The  inciimbents  of  offices  in  direct  line  of  authority  above 
the  plant  level,  the  supporting  plant  supervisory  personne.l,  the 
formal  organization  structure,  the  technological  conditions  and 
layout,  and  the  environmental  market  conditions  all  rema^nv^d  un- 
changed during  the  test  period. 

Prior  to  the  change  of  managers,  the  supervisory  style  of  com- 
mxinication  in  line  with  obedience  to  orders,  enforcement  of  rules, 
the  threat  of  piinishments,  and  failure  to  listen  was  associated 
with  strained  social  relations  (6b)  among  all  levels  of  the  hier- 
fiurchy,  both  upward  and  downward,  as  perceived  by  the  plant  meuia- 
ger,  the  superintendents,  the  genercLL  foremen,  and  the  regular 
foremen.    Also,  the  explicit  separation  of  the  production  function 
from  the  support  functions  of  material  controlling  and  inspection, 
adong  with  the  lack  of  supportive  communication  between  the  heads  of 
those  functions  and  the  toted  lack  cf  communication  between  the 
lower-level  workers  of  those  interdependcuit  functions,  was  asso- 
ciated with  strained  socicLL  relations  (6b)  as  well  as  feelings  of 
inadequacy  (U)  and  lack  of  control  (7)  over  one*s  work  situation. 
All  of  these  conditions  were  manifested  in  the  fact  that  plant  Y  was 
in  the  lowest  quarter  of  €lL1  the  corporation's  126  plants  in  reg€u:d 
to  its  safety  record  (2)  and  was  extremely  high  in  labor  griev- 
ances, absenteeism  and  labor  turnover  (l)* 

in  1953 »  when  the  new  plant  manager  replaced  the  old  in  plant  Y, 
the  new  manager  asked  his  subordinates  for  help  and  encouraged 
their  initiative  in  regard  to  recommendations  (7).    He  also  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  for  his  subordinates  as  people  (6b). 
These  changes  in  supervisory  style  were  seen  by  the  subordinates 
as  aiding  in  the  development  of  healthy  social  relations  (6b) 
and  feelings  of  teamwork  (8).    The  new  supervisor  also  developed 
regularly-scheduled  inter-departmentcLL  meetings,  in  which  par- 
ticipation (7)  was  encouraged.    This  further  enhanced  the  feelings 
of  teamwork  (8)  among  the  subordinates.    Personnel  were  also 
shifted  to  different  departments  without  a  pr<»iotion  or  demotion 
being  involved,  which  resulted  in  their  attainment  of  additional 
knowledge  (5a),  which,  in  turn,  developed  anpathy  among  the  sub- 
ordinates, resulting  in  much  better  social  as  well  as  task-re- 
lated interaction  (6b). 

Improvement  in  the  physical  plant  environment  (6a),  as  well  as  in 
the  technical  process^ resulted  in  better  social  and  task-related 
interaction  (6b). 
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Organizational  Change;  The  Effect  Of  Successful  Leadership 
(Continued)  "  '  "  ^ 

In  1956,  after  interpersonal  relations  within  the  plant 
had  undergone  a  three-year  change  in  supervisory  style, 
these  relationships  were  measured  again.    The  change  in 

supervisory  style  to  one  which  emphasized  the  lack  of  threat, 
listening  on  the  part  of  the  plant  manager,  and  a  sincere  concern 
for  the  individuals  involved  (6b)  was  associated  with  congenial 
social  relations  (6b),  feelings  that  competence  would  lead  to 
promotion  (9),  and  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  upward  conanunication, 
especially  conmunication  concerned  with  future  planning  (7), 
among  all  levels  of  the  hierarchy.    Superiors  also  placed  much 
more  trust  in  their  subordinates'  abilities;  in  turn,  the  sub- 
ordinates developed  much  more  responsibility  (7).    These  changes 
in  supervisory  style  were  also  associated  with  improved  peer 
relations,  manifested  in  the  sharing  of  information,  both  formally 
and  informally  (6b). 


Mutual  interaction  and  planned  participative  meetings  (7)  between 
the  supervisor  and  managers  of  the  production  function  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  support  functions  of  material  control,  in- 
spection work  standards,  maintenance,  and  accounting  were  asso- 
ciated with  feelings  of  improved  social  relations  (6b)  as  well  as  in- 
creased mutual  understanding  of  the  problem  areas  (5a)  and  the  ability 
to  jointly  find  solutions  (5b;7).    In  general,  the  changes  in 
supervisory  style  were  associated  with  an  increase  in  horizontal 
and  upward  communication  (7),  with  feelings  of  improved  social 
relations  (6b)  among  the  supervisors  and  managers,  and  with  the 
feeling  of  confidence  (h)  in  being  able  to  handle  the  situations 
that  arose  within  the  plant.    All  of  these  changes  and  their  con- 
comitant interactions  and  behaviors  were  associated  with  plant  Y 
achieving  the  fourth  best  ranking  among  126  plants  in  the  entire 
corporation  in  regard  to  safety  performance  (2),  as  well  as  with 
a  tronendous  improvement  in  the  areas  of  labor  grievances,  ab- 
senteeism, and  labor  turnover  (l). 
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Haire,  Mason;  Ghiselli,  Edwin  E. ;  and  Porter,  layman  W.  Managerial 
Thinking:  An  International  Study^  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  ff>« 

Managerial  thinking  from  a  cross-sectional  analysis  of  lU 
countries  was  analyzed.    The  Hor^'ic-European  coxxntries  were 
Denmark,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Swedea;  Latin-European  countries 
were  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain;  Anglo-American  countri  s 
were  England  and  the  United  States;  developing  countries  included 
Chile,  Argentina,  cmd  India.    Finally,  Japan  was  analyzed.  In 
totals  3, 6Ul  managers  completed  questionnaires. 

Managers  in  all  1**  countries  were  found  to  feel  that  the  average 
worker  has  a  very  low  capacity  for  leadership  and  initiative  (7)^ 
Nonetheleso,  the  representative  sample  from  all  of  the  countries 
felt  that  a  participative,  internally-controlled  .^jadership 
style  with  a  sharing  of  information  and  objectives  (?;  6b)  is 
more  effective  than  traditional  directive  methods. 

Overall,  "to  direct"  (7,  a  rather  unilateral  type  of  command  to 
subordinates,  backed  up  by  the  formal  authority  of  the  superior) 
was  viewed  far  more  positJvely  by  most  managers  than  "to  persuade" 
(T,  an  approach  involving  consideration  of  the  subordinates' 
ideas,  desires,  and  attitudes).    Specifically,  "to  direct"  (7) 
was  associated  with  the  qualities  of  pre3tige  (U)  and  the 
concepts  of  "to  decide"  (Sb)  and  "to  cooperate"  (6b;  7).  On 
the  other  hand,  "to  persuade"  (7)  was  associated  with  the  ne\,iLtive 
action  of  reprimanding  the  subordinates  (6b )« 

Managers  in  the  Nordic-rzropean  countries  ( Jorway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  in  general,  and  Germany  in  particular),  saw  the  largest 
differt^^nces  in  the  meanings  of  "to  direct"  (1)  versus  "to 
persuade"  (?)     For  these  manaigers,  "to  ^lirect"  was  associated 
more  with  prestige  {h)  i  ,d  creating  (5)  than  was  persuading. 
There  was  also  considerable  difference  between  "*;o  direct"  and 
"to  persuade"  (7)  among  the  managers  from  India  and  Chile. 
Among  the  managers  from  the  rest  of  the  coixntries,  although 
there  was  a  difference  oetween  "tc  direct"  and  "to  pen  \ade" 
(7),  the  difference  was  modest. 

There  was  remarkable  similarity  in  the  findings  from  country 
to  country  in  regard  to  hierarchical  status  differences  (h). 
The  higher  positions  (i.e.,  factory  manager,  colonel,  and  bishop) 
were  associated  to  a  greater  degree  with  prestige  (U)  ana  vith 
the  concepts  of  "to  decide"  (?b),  "to  create"  (5),  "to  direct" 
(?)  a.id  "to  cooperate"  (6b;  7J  than  were  ,he  lower  positions 
(i.e.,  facto\y  foreman,  sergeant,  and  p  lest). 
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Managerial  Thinking:    An  International  Study 
(Continued) 

For  the  sample  of  managers  as  a  whole,  the  need  for  seciirity  (3) 
was  perceived  as  being  "high"  in  fulfillment,  "medium-high" 
in  satisfaction,  and  "high"  in  importance.    The  social  need  (6b) 
was  perceived  as  being  "low"  in  fulfillment,  "medium-high"  in 
satisfaction,  and  "low"  in  importance.    The  esteem  need  {k) 
was  perceived  as  being  "medium"  in  fulfillment,  "medium-high" 
in  satisfaction,  and  "low"^  in  importance.    The  autonomy  need 
(7)  was  perceived  as  being  "medium"  in  fulfillment,  "low"  in 
satisfaction,  and  "high"  in  importance.    The  self-actualization 
need  (5)  was  perceived  as  being  "medium"  in  fulfillment,  "very 
low'  in  satisfaction,  and  "high"  in  importance. 

The  differences  in  attitudes  toward  these  needs  amon^  the  clusters 
of  countries  were  as  follows.    Managers  from  the  Nordic -Euronean 
countries  perceived  their  need  fulfilljnent  (3;  6b;  U;  7;  ^)  as 
"high,'*  need  satisfaction  as  "high,"  need  importance  as  "low." 
Managers  from  the  Latin-European  countries  perceived  t'^eir  need 
fulfillment  (3;  6b;  1*;  7;  5)  as  "low,"  need  satisfact  .n  as 
"low,"  and  need  importance  as  "medium."    Managers  from  the 
developing  countries  perceived  their  need  fulfillment  (3;  6b; 
^;  7;  5)  as  "medium,"  need  satisfaction  as  "very  low,"  and 
need  importance  as  "high."    Imagers  from  Javon  perceived  their 
need  fulfillment  (3;  6b;  1*;  7;  5)  as  "high,"  need  satisfaction 
as    medium-high,"  and  need  importance  as  "medium-high." 
Managers  from  the  Anglo-American  countries  perceived  their  need 
fulfillment  (3;  6b;  1*;  7;  5)  ai  "medium-low,"  need  satisfaction 
as  "medium-high,"  and  need  importance  as  "medium-low."  There 
were  changes,  however,  in  ' uair  perceptions  regarding  particular 
needs.    For  security  (3)  and  social  (6b)  needs,  perceived  ful- 
fillment and  satisfaction  was  "high,"  whereas  for  autonomy  (7) 
and  self-actualization  (5),  perceived  fulfillment  and  satisfaction 
was  'relatively  low."    Low  need  satisfaction  may  have  been  due 
to  low  fulfillment,  high  expectations,  or  both. 

In  general,  neither  the  managers*  hierarchical  level  nor  the 
size  of  the  emplcring  company    nor  age  were  associated  with  the 
attitudes  and  assumptions  imderlying  management  practices  (i.e., 
attitudes  in  regards  to  people  and/or  leadership  style)  or  with 
cognitive  descriptions  of  the  managerial  role.    Managers  from 
larger-sized  firms,  however,  tended  to  have  more  favorable  views 
concerning  the  vse  of  participation  (7).    Also,  older  managers 
in  most  countries  regarded  the  concepts  of  "to  direct"  (7) 
and  "to  persuade"  (7)  as  more  similar  tha*i  did  younger  managers. 
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Imager ial  Thinking:    An  InternatiCi  Study 
(Continued) 

The  level  at  which  a  manager  works  is  associated  ^ith  perceptions 
of  need  fulfillment  and  satisfaction.    The  hi^rher-level  managers 
cleeurly  indicated  more  favorable  attitudes  (3;  6b;  U;  7;  5). 
I4anagers  fr<Mii  large-sized  companies  repor?  ed  more  fulfillment 
and  satisfaction  of  secxirity  needs  (3).    Ifenagers  from  small- 
sized  firms  were  considerably  more  fulfilled  and  slightly  more 
satisfied  in  autonor^  needs  (?)•    Older  managers  reported  more 
fulfillment  but  more  dissatisfaction  with  their  needs  (3;  6b; 
7;  5). 
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Herzberg,  Frederick;  Mausner,  Bernard;  and  Snyderman,  Barbara.  The 
Motivation  to  Vork.  Hew  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1959. 
157  pp. 

Questionnaire  data  was  used  to  analyze  various  factors  that 
determined  accountcuits *  and  engineers'  feelings  tovard  th«»ir  Jobs. 
Next,  the  effects  of  their  VBurying  feelings  were  studied,  along 
with  the  resultant  differences  in  attitudes.    Approximately  200 
accountants  and  engineers  from  various  organizations  in  and 
around  the  Pittsburgh  area  were  used  as  subjects. 

The  factors  of  achievement  (5))  recognition  the  work  itself, 

responsibility  (7),  and  advancoaent  (9),  as  recalled  from  previous 
work  experience,  were  associated  with  highly  positive  feelings 
tovard  one's  Job  (8).       All  of  the    factors  responsible 
for  good  feelings  about  the  Job  (8)  related  to  doing  the  Job 
itself  or  to  the  intrinsic  content  of  the  Job  rather  than  to 
the  context  in  i^ich  the  Job  was  done.    The  positive  feelings 
about  the  Job  (8)  stesaming  from  these  factors  are  predominantly 
lasting  rather  than  tasporary  in  nature.    Tonporary  good  feelings 
about  one's  Job  (8)  were  associated  with  having  experienced 
achievement  (5)  and  recognition  {h)  for  the  specific  achievement. 
Past  experience  of  achievanent  (5)  can  stand,  independent  of  past 
experience  of  recognition         as  a  source  of  good  feelings 
about  the  Job  (8);  the  reverse,  however,  was  not  true. 

The  factors  of  coii^>any  policy  and  administration,  interpersonal 
relations  with  supervisors  (6b),  interpersonal  relations  with 
peers  (6b),  supervisory  technical  competence,  working  conditions, 
and  personal  life,  as  recalled  from  previous  work  experience, 
were  associated  with  highly  negative  feelings  toward  one'  Job 
(1).    All  of  the  factors  responsible  for  negative  feelings  about 
one's  Job  (l)  were  extrinsic  to  the  Job  itself.    Also,  most  of 
the  negative  feelings  (1)  were  of  a  short  time  duration. 

Another  important  finding  was  that,  although  the  intrinsic  factors 
were  usually  associated  with  positive  fe       gs  toward  one's  Job 
(8),  they  were  sometimes  associated  with  i     .tive  feelings  tovard 
one's  Job  (1).    On  the  other  hand,  the  extixn&ic  factors,  which 
were  associated  vith  negative  feelings  tovard  one's  Job  (1), 
almost  never  acted  to  increase  the  positive  feelings  tovard  one's 
Job  (8).    Tvo  of  the  intrinsic  factors,  however,  did  operate 
almost  entirely  in  the  imidirectlonad  path  of  positive  feelings 
tovard  one's  Job  (8):    these  factors  were  achievement  (5)  and 
responsibility  (7). 

The  previous  intrinsic  factors  that  led  to  high  points  in  one's 
working  career  were  associated  vith  an  increased  positive  at- 
titude tovard  the  company  (8),  increases  in  individual  self- 
confidence  (li),  and  improved  mental  health  (2,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing better)*    The  previous  extrinsic  factors  that  led  to  ^ow 
points  in  one's  working  career  were  associated  vith  quitting  or 
O  thinking  about  quitting  (l),  a  negative  attitude  tovard  the  com- 
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The  Motivation  to  Work 
(Continued) 

pany  or  tovard  cm  individual  vlthln  the  company  (usually  a  » 
supervisor)  (8;1),  and  with  a  worsening  In  the  state  of  one's 
mental  health  (2,  excessive  drinking,  smoking  and/or  depression). 
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Inghaia,  Gec^f-rey  K.    Size  of  Industrial  Organization  and  Worker 
Behavior       Cambridge:    The  University  Press,  1970.    170  pp. 

A  comparative  study  was  conducted  in  two  large  and  eight  small 
light-engineering  firms  in  Bradford,  England.    All  but  one  of 
the  production  processes  studied  were  of  the  unit/small  batch 
type;  the  tasks  analyzed  were  those  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
machinists  (turners,  millers,  borers,  and  drillers).  The 
total  worker  sample  consisted  of  150  male  employees  (minimum 
age,  21). 

The  study  shoved  several  correlations  between  organizational 
size  and  absenteeism  or  turnover.    There  was  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  the  size  of  an  organization  and  absentee  rates, 
large  size  being  associated  with  high  absentee  rates  (l). 
No  correlation  was  found  between  organizational  size  and  labor 
turnover  (l).    This  finding  is  Justified  by  the  author  on  the 
grounds  that  people  who  work  in  large  organizations  are  economical- 
ly motivated  and  do  receive  a  higher  salary  than  people  who  io 
similar  work  in  a  smaller  firm,  whereas  the  people  who  work  in 
smaller  firms  are  intrinsically  motivated  and  get  a  greater 
opportunity  for  intrrisic  satisfaction  than  their  counterparts 
in  large  organizations.    The  author  further  hypothesizes  that, 
therefore,  each  worker  experiences  congruence  between  his  need 
satisfactions  and  their  fulfillment,  which  in  turn  accounts  for 
the  non-distinguishable  labor  turnover  rates. 
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Karlsson,  Lars  Erik,  and  Sbderlund,  Jens.    Lagesrapport  fran 

Arvikaprojektet.    Stockholm:  Foretagsdemokratidelegationen 
Svenska  Tobaks  AB,  1971.    105  pp. 

A  development  and  research  project  was  coAducted  in  1969- 

1970  at  a  '  obacco  factory  in  Arvika,  Sweden  as  part  of  a  series 

of  field  experiments  in  increased  industrial  democracy,  initiated 

by  the  Swedish  Delegation  for  Industrial  Democracy,  a  section 

with  the  Swedish  Department  of  Industry.    Of  the  tobacco 

factory's  190  employees,  the  project  involved  primarily  e 

30  workers  in  the  tobacco  prepeuring  depeurtment.    Results  of 

the  project  were  evaluated  by  two  survey  studies  and  further 

validated  by  unstructured  interviews.    The  first  survey  encompassed 

20  workers  in  the  prepeuring  department  who  had  been  employed 

for  the  whole  experimental  period,  who  were  asked  to  compare 

the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  with  the  situation 

before.    The  second  survey,  conducted  simultaneously  (at  the 

end  of  the  experiment),  encompassed  all  the  workers  in  the  factory 

and  all  the  workers  at  another  tobacco  factory  in  northern 

Sweden. 

The  project  involved  several  changes  at  the  factory.  Researchers 
from  the  delegation,  together  with  worker  representatives, 
developed  a  list  of  measures  of  organization  change,  which  were 
later  instituted.    These  changes  included  selection  of  a  contact 
man  :rom  among  the  workers  to  take  over  some  of  che  foreman's 
tasks,  including  information  functions  and  temporary  personnel 
assignment  to  balance  uneven  work  flow.    Also,  a  department 
c(xnmittee  was  formed,  with  the  foreman  as  a  member.  The 
committee,  in  cooperation  with  staff  departments  of  the  company, 

''•esponsible  for  the  monthly  production  plan  and  personnel 
issues  inclxiding  hiring,  instruction  programs,  discipline, 
organizational  development,  technical  change,  efficiency,  and 
the  like.    The  foreman's  role,  as  a  resvilt,  became  a  more 
advisory  one.    In  addition.  Job  rotation  was  encouraged, 
payment  by  piece-rates  was  discontinued  and  replaced  by  monthly 
salaries  (3),  and  an  instruction  program  w^s  begun* 

As  a  result  of  these  prcjcct-instigated  changes  in  organizational 
structure,  workers  perceived  increased  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  decisions  related  to  one'i;  own  tasks  and  the  work  of 
the  department  (7 )  ,lW)re  varied  work  with  increased  opportunities 
to  lesurn  (5a),  increased  willingness  to  help  work  mates  (6b), 
greater  knowledge  of  work  and  the  department  in  general  (5a), 
increased  worker  interest  in  production  (8),  better  planning, 
and  better  worker  relations  with  the  foreman  (6b).    The  workers 
regarded  the  department  as  improved  on  the  whole  and  as  a 
better  place  to  work  (8).    Physical  and  mental  stress  (2), 
however,. increased  markedly,  which  the  authors  attribute  to  an 
increase '/production  volume,  caused  party  by  increased  demand 
for  the  product,  partly  by  the  project  itself. 
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Klein,  Stuart  M,    Workers  Under  Stress:    The  Impact  of  Work  Pressure 
on  Group  Cohesion >    Lexington:    The  University  Press  of  Kentucky, 
1971.    123  pp. 

In  a  study  of  relationships  between  thrtat  engendered,  by  work 
pressure  and  group  cohesion  of  ongoing  industrial  groups,  data 
were  collected  over  a  two-year  period  (196I-1962)  in  six  plant 
locations  of  one  large  corporation*    The  sample  of  3,6oU  blue 
collar  production  employees  in  jobs  ranging  from  semiskilled, 
highly  routine,  and  repetitive  to  highly  skilled  and  long-cycle 
included  cai  blue  collar  workers  in  the  smaller  plants  and,  in 
the  two  largest  plants,  one-third  of  the  blue  collar  populations, 
selected  by  stratified  random  sample. 

In  the  first  (1961)  survey,  employees  in  five  plants  (150 
departments)  completed  a  paper-and-pencil,  fixed-alternative 
questionnaire  based  on  kQ  tape-recorded  interviews  and  three 
pre-test  o^estionnaires,  administered  previously  to  randomly 
selected     .bjects.    The  I962  replicar^ion  was  carried  out  in 
another  plant  location,  using  an  instrument  duplicating  about 
50  percent  of  items  in  the  I96I  survey  and  extending  it. 

In  the  1961  study,  work  pressures  had  been  nevly  and  suddenly 
introduced  in  accordance  with  a  new  standard  of  measuring 
productivity,  instituted  after  consulting  industrial  engineers 
compared  production  pace  to  that  of  other  organizations  doing 
similar  work.    Those  in  the  study  population  who  were  under  the 
new,  severe  productivity  demanas  had  been  under  them  for  varying 
lengths  of  time,  and  some  operators  were  not  yet  on  the  new 
standard,  severity  of  the  change  itself  also  varied.  The 
popiilation  was  therefore  broken  into  groups  representing  various 
lengths  of  time  under  pressure  and  various  degrees  of  pressure, 
for  comparisons. 

The  second  (replication)  population  was  similair  to  the  firsz  in 
being  composed  of  production  workers' groups  in  similar-sized 
departments,  receiving  identical  company  benefits  (above- aver  age 
wages  and  good  benefits  typified  the  company),  in  being  non- 
union, and  in  reporting  identical  amounts  of  work  pressure. 
The  first  population,  however,  was  more  highly  skilled,  had  had 
work  pressure  introduced  more  abruptly  (the  second  ^ulation 
had  a  tradition  of  high  work  pressure,  increasing  gra    \lly  over 
the  years),  and  was  largely  of  northern  or  western  origin  and 
"industrially  sophisticated"  compared  to  the  second,  border- 
state  population.    Because  results  of  the  first  study  were 
generally  confirmed  in  t,ie  second    with  the  differing  population, 
and  because  the  second  study  was  extended  to  include  a  direct 
measure  of  effects  shown  indii  2tly  in  the  first  study,  the 
author  concluded  that  the  results  can  be  generalized. 
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Workers  Under  Stress:    The  Impact  of  Work  Pressure  on  Group 

Cohesion 

(Cont inued) 

High  "induced"  work  pressure  (7,  high  degree  of  difficui-y 
experienced  by  members  of  a  group  in  trying  to  meet  newly 
introduced  workload  increases  that  are  externally  caused  and 
emanating  from  environment cues  in  behavior  of  superiors  or 
compsjiy  directives)  was  associated  with  low  group  cohesive 
behavior  (6b,  social-supportive  behavior)  in  both  original 
study  and  replication.    A  causal  chain  was  found  to  e'^'ist,  in 
which  high  work  pressure  was  positively  associated  with  competitive 
behavior  (6b)  because  the  rewcird  s'  acture  imposed  by  ma-^'igement 
(7)  encouraged  employees  to  work  as  fast  as  they  could  individually, 
which,  under  high  pressure  conuitions,  was  perceived  as  threatening 
and  therefore  was  associaw-d  with  intragroup  conflict  (6b), 
which,  in  turn,  was  negatively  associated  with  cohesive  behavior 
(6b). 

The  origineil  theoretical  proposition  of  the  study  —  that  work 
pressure  would  lead  to  threat  and  anxieties  associated  with 
thre'^t  8uid  to  loss  of  environmental  control  by  the  worker  (7)  — 
was  confirmed,  but  the  hypothesis  that  these  factors  would 
aurouse  needs  best  satisfied  by  '"ohesive  behavior  (and  therefore 
that  work  pressure  would  produce  cohesive  behavior)  was  dis- 
proved.   Cohesive  behavior  (6b)  under  high  pressure  occurred 
only  when  mcuictgers  rewarded  cooperative  behavior,  in  which  case 
high  work  pressm'e  was  associated  with  competitive  as  well  as 
cohesive  behavior  (6b).    This  result  was  interpreted  as  occurring 
b'^cause  managers  who  reward  for  cooperative  behavior  tend  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  comp'^titive  behavior  can  occur 
without  being  threatening,  €Uid  managers  who  apply  pressure  on  a 
group  basis  bring  group  goals  more  in  line  with  individual 
goeds  (8),  which  makes  the  approach  to  individual  goals  through 
competitive  behavior  serve  common  interests,  as  on  an  athletic 
team. 

Associated  findings  were:    the  highest  cohesive  behavior  (6b) 
and  the  least  competitive  behavior  was  found  in  groups  with 
lowest  pressure.    Lowest  cohesive  behavior  (6b)  was  found 
when  competitive  behavior  occurred  under  conditions  of  high 
prsssure  together  with  unresponsive  management.    The  more  adequate 
the  grievance  channels ,  the  more  the  cohesive  behavior  and  the 
less  the  competitive  behavior.    The  more  Job  control  workers  had 
(7»  influence  in  deciding  the  amount  of  work  that  should  be 
done  and  what  methods  to  use),  the  less  the  competitive  behavior 
and  the  more  the  cohesive  behavior,  under  all  pressure  conditions 
from  high  to  low. 
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Lawrence,  Paul  R. ,  and  Lorsch,  Jay  W.    Organization  and  Environment; 
Managing  Differentiation  and  Integration,    Boston:    Division  of 
Research,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University,  1967.    279  pp. 

Interview  and  questionnaire  data  firom  top  and  middle  managers  of 
six  plastics  companies  and  Trcm  top  executives  of  two  standard 
container  companies  and  two  food  processing  companies  were 
analyzed  in  this  comparative  study.    All  of  the  companies  were 
privately  owned  and  operated;  all  used  continuous  process, 
post-industrial  technology. 

The  plastics  companies  operated  in  the  most  uncertain  environment, 
causing  the  most  need  for  company  differentiation  (6b,  the 
difference  in  cognitive  and  emotional  orientation  among  managers 
in  different  functionaJ.  departments).    Within  the  companies, 
the  departments  operating  under  the  greatest  cert^'nty  (production) 
were  associated  with  h5.gh  formality  of  structure  (7,  smaller 
spans  of  control  with  more  levels  of  managerial  hierarchy, 
as  well  as       constant  inspection  of  the  workers'  task  ac- 
complishments), by  comparison  with  departments  operating  in 
less  certain  environments  (reseso^ch).    Also,  members  of  units 
engaged  in  highly  certain  or  highly  uncertain  tasks  (i.e., 
production  or  research)  developed  task-oriented  interpersonal 
styles  (6b),  whereas  members  of  units  dealing  in  moderately 
uncertain  tasks  (i.e.,  sales)  would  develop  relationship- 
oriented  interpersonal  styles  (6b).    Also,  the  more  differentiation 
that  existed  between  two  departments,  the  greater  the  difficulty 
in  achieving  integration  (i.e.,  the  quality  of  the  state  c-^ 
collaboration  that  exists  among  departments  that  are  required 
to  achieve  unity  of  effort  by  the  demands  of  the  environment). 
In  the  high-performance  plastics  companies,  as  compared  to  the 
low-performance  plastics  cOTipanies ,  integrators  who  empathized 
with  both  departments    rather  than  siding    ith  one  or  the  other, 
integrators  who  were  perceived  as  having  high  influence  relative 
to  departmental  managers  (7)  as  well  as  having  adequate  knowledge 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  integrators  who  used  "confrontation" 
as  their  mode  of  conflict  resolution,  as  opposed  to  "smoothing" 
or"forcing,"  were  perceived  by  workers  in  the  various  departments 
as  being  best  able  to  communicate  and  to  engage  in  successful 
conflict  resolution  (6b). 

The  standard  container  companies ,  in  contrast  to  the  plastics 
companies,  operated  in  the  most  certain  environment,  resu].ting 
in  the  least  differentiation  (6b).    As  perceived  by  their 
managers,  these  companies  required  the  same  amount  of  integration 
(6b)  as  the  ether  two  types  of  companies.    In  the  low-performing 
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standard  container  companies ,  the  managers  perceived  themselves 
as  having  the  influence  (7)  but  not  the  knowledge  (U)  necessary 
to  adequately  resolve  conflicts  and  reach  decisions.  Executives 
at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  high-performance  standard 
container  companies  perceived  themselves    and  were  perceived 
by  their  subordinates  as  having  both  the  influence  (7)  and  the 
knowledge  (U)  to  r.uccessfiaiy  resolve  conflicts  and  to  reach 
appropriate  decisions.    Jn  these  high-performance  companies, 
integrators  who  used  "confrontation"  as  opposed  to  "smoothing" 
or  "forcing"  were  capable  of  successfully  resolving  the  gr^ctesl  r« 
conflicts  (6b). 

The  food  companies  o:  :jrated  in  a  fairly  uncertain  environment 
and  thus  were  intermediate  in  their  degree  of  differentiation 
(6b).    As  perceived  by  their  managers,  however,  they  required 
at  least  as  much  integration  as  tiie  other  two  types  of 
organizations  (6b).    In  the  high-performance  food  processing 
companies,  the  managers  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
managerial  hierarcl:^  all  perceived  themselves  as  having  equal 
influence  (7)»    In  the  low-performance  con5)anies,  only  the 
executives  at  the  top  of  the  managerial  hierarchy  perceived 
themselves  as  having  influence  (7)»    Here  again,  the  integrators 
who  used  the  "confrontation"  mode,  as  opposed  to  "smoothing" 
or  "forcing,"  were  capable  of  resolving  the  most  conflict, 
which  resulted  in  better  integration  (6b). 
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Levi,  Lennart,    Stress — Sources,  Management,  and  Prevention;  Medical 
and  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Stress  of  Everyday  Life, 
New  York:    Liveright  Publishing  Corporation,  I967.    I92  pp. 

Effects  of  noise  as  a  stressor  during  work  were  measured  using 
22  young,  healthy  female  IBM  punch-card  operators  in  a  large 
insurcmce  company  in  Sweden,    Subjects  worked  at  their  usual 
tasks,  in  their  usual  surroundings,  but  the  normal  sound  of  vhe 
IBM  machines  was  increased  by  tape  recordings  of  the  same  noise 
so  as  to  double  the  volume  of  the  noise  on  successive  days 
during  a  four-de^  period  for  one  group  and  to  decrease  it  for 
the  second  group,  starting  from  the  highest  noise  level • 
Urined-yses  were  performed  during  each  day. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  subjects  reported  only  minor 
emotlonetl  reactions  ev6i    'uring  the  loudest  noise,  and  physio- 
logical changes  indicating  stress  reactions  (2)  were  correspondingly 
slight.  ^ 

There  was  no    relationship  between  volume  of  noise  in  decibels 
and  recorded  psychological  and  physiological  reactions.    It  is 
concluded  that  the  subjects*  positive  attitude  toward  the  noise, 
created  by  cooperative  behavior  of  supervisors /^and  special 
payment  to  subjects  (3)  modified  stress  reactions  (2)  to  the 
noise. 

[Abstracted  from  Chapter  U,  pp.  68-88.] 
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Lupton,  Tom.    On  the  Shop  Floor.    Oxford:    Perga'ion  Press,  1963. 
208  pp. 

This  study  was  concerned  with  factors  affecting  the  behavior  of 
industrial  workers.    It  is  an  analysis  of  the  influence  of  t  ^ch- 
nological,  administiative,  and  social  factors  on  two  groups  of 
workers.    The  first  group  was  comprised  of  operatives  in  a  gannent 
assembly  workshop.    Their  production  process  emphasized  task 
specialization,  and  each  worker  was  isolated,  both  geographically 
and  socially.    The  second  group  of  workers  were  operatives  in  an 
electrical  engineering  workshop.    They  also  utilized  a  batch 
production  process,  but  the  workers  performed  their  tasks  in  self- 
selected  pairs  and/or  small  work  groups.    Data  were  gathered  by  the 
author  during  two  six-month  periods,  during  wuich  he  worked  as 
an  operator  in  each  of  the  workshops. 

At  Wye  Garments  (fictitious  name),  an  individual  piecework  in-* 
centive  scheme  determined  earnings.    The  individual  incentive 
scheme  (3)  was  associated  with  vorkers  making  little  effort  to 
organize  cooperation  (6b).    New  styles  introduced  with  tight  in- 
centive piecing  were  associated  with  greater  absenteeism  (l). 
The  production  system  itself  placed  great  restraints  on  social 
interaction  (6b).    Its  minute  subdivision  of  tasks,  along  with 
great  differences  in  the  skill  and  earning  capacities  of  the 
workers,  were  associated  with  lack  of  control  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  affect  the  imbalance  in  the  work  flow,  tight  prices, 
and  the  like  (7).    The  reliance  on  others  to  keep  the  next  worker 
in  the  line  supplied  with  work  was  associated  with  great  inter- 
personal pressures  (6b).    Also,  the  requirements  of  the  production 
process  and  the  need  to  maintain  a  rapid  and  continuous  pace 
to  "make  a  wage"  were  associated  with  workers  being  anchored  to 
their  posit  ions  in  the  room  (6b;7).    The  physical  layout  (6a) 
was  associated  with  restricted  communication  (6b). 

Market  factors  that  determined  the  proliferation  of  garment  styles 
and  the  length  of  run  on  any  style  influenced  earnings  (3).  The 
individaal  piecework  incentive  scheme  was  associated  with  almost 
no  workers  helping  each  other  (6b)  and  no  sharing  of  knowledge 
during  working  hours  (5a).    I>uring  breaks,  age  and  length  of  service 
were  associated  with  informal  social  groupings  (6b).  Belonging 
to  these  social  groupings  (6b)  was  associated  with  a  sense  of 
Identification  with  the  f*rm  (8).    Finally,  one  social  groups  were 
associated  with  low  labor  turnover  (l),  despite  a  high-tension  work 
environment . 


At  Jay  Electric  (fictitious  name),  the  production  flow  wa'  associated 
with  the  work  flow  in  any  section  being  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the 
foremen  (7)  and  completely  outside  the  control  of  the  vorkers  (7).  Since 
the  work  was  arranged  so  that  a  complete  and  fairly  lengthy 
task  vas  performed  by  a  pair  of  workers,  howeve*",  there  were  few 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  cooperation  between  workers  (6b).  The 
fffequirements  of  the  process  of  assembling  transformers,  together 
t^*vV  with  the  inevitable  breaks  in  the  work  flow,  were  associated  with 
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a  good  deal  of  personal  interaction  (6b),    The  production  process 
was  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  freedom  for  the  workers 
to  chose  with  whom  they  would  work  or  whether  they  would  work  alone 
(6b;7).    Also,  the  work  was  quite  varied  and  did  not  call  for  the 
repetitive  production  of  small  parts.    All  of  these  conditions 
related  to  the  production  process  were  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  groupings  on  and  off  the  Job  (^b;10)  and  with  the 
spread  and  exchange  of  knowledge  (5a)  among  the  whole  group  of 
workers  ^'n  a  section.    The  ability  to  chose  work  partners  (7;6b) 
was  associated  with  informal  groups  being  the  same  as  work-role 
groups  (6b). 

The  Jay  Klectric  company  based  its  incentive  scheme  on  the  *'time 
saved  on  negotiated  time  allowances/'  a  type  of  incentive  agreement 
that  was  associated  with  making  every  worker  a  participant  in  the 
payment  decision  process  (3;7).    Finally,  being  a  good  shop  floor 
worker  was  perceived  by  the  workers  as  being  negatively  associated 
with  the  opportunity  for  promotion  (9). 
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,  F.C.,  and  Hofftian,  R.L.  Automation  and  the  Worker >  Ncv  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  196O.    272  pp. 

This  book  describes  an  investigation  of  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical   effects  of  a  new  form  of  technology  —  automation  — 
uix>n  the  working  force  in  two  power  plants  in  the  samit  comiany. 
Information  regarding  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  men  vho 
worked  in  the  power  plants  was  collected  by  means  of  a  series 
of  questionnaires.    One  of  the  plants  (Stand)  operated  in  the 
traditional  manner;  the  other,  new  plant  (Advance)  used  a  more 
totally  automated  technology.    In  interpreting  the  resulLs, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  workers  in  Advance  yve 
non-random  sample,  since  they  were  volimteers 

The  economics  of  the  automated  plant  reSw^ted  in  %  centralized 
maintenance  function  (7)  which  was  associated  with  a  reducf^d 
level  of  self-esteem  l^)  rjnong  the  older,  higUy- skill  ?d  main- 
tenance workers.    The  automated  plant  was  also  associated  with 
reduced  operating  loads  and  threats  of  skill  obsolet^ence  in  the 
older  plants,  which  resulted  in  the  perceived  threat  to  the  Job 
security  (3)  of  the  men  working  in  the  cider  plants.    Th^  auto- 
mated plant  was  also  found  to  be  associated  '<fith  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  levels  of  supervision,  which  restdted  in  -".ncreasecl 
satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  communir<^t ^on  from  the  top  ol 
the  plant  organization  to  the  non-supervisory  employers,  end  a 
greater  sharing  of  the  decision-makir.;?  power  by  the  top  staff 
of  the  plant  with'  the  for«iu*n  and  the  workers  (7).    Also,  strjic- 
tviral  changes  (the  centralization  of  operating  contrclr*)  were 
positively  associated  with  the  creation  of  greater  group  unity 
(6b)  Gjnong  the  operators  in  the  automated  plant.    Eighty- five 
percent  of  the  operatox^s  who  transferred  from  the  older  plants 
reported  that  they  had  much  more  responsibility  (7)  in  the  auto- 
mated plant.    Wo.  king  in  the  auto^^ted  plant  was  ^so  associated 
with  greater  feelings  that  the  job  real?y  utilizes  ths  oper- 
ator's best  abilities  \5^;    and  requires  the  operator  to  learn 
new  things  (5a)  and  acquire  new  knowledge  and  skills  on  the  Job 
(5a;5b).    Working  iu  the  automated  plpnt  was  also  associated 
with  more  physical  mobility  (7)  and  mo.^e  contact  with  )ther  men 
(6b)  than  the  operators  had  had  in  the  older  plants.  Also, 
workers  in  the  automated  plant  were  associated  with  positive 
acceptance  of  Job  rotation  (8)  as  compered  to  workers  in  the 
older  plants.    Finally,  although  there  was  more  perceived  ten- 
sion (2)  in  the  automated  plant,  apparently  due  to  the  perceived 
speed  ana  inadequacy  .'-f  preparation  for  the  transition  froif.  Jobs 
in  the  older  plants,  there  we:i:e  also  greater  feelings  of  iater- 
dependency  b'  tveen  the  workmen  Md  the  foreman  in  decision-re- 
lated matters  (7).    Also,  non-supervisory  employees  in  the  auto- 
mated plant  were  significa^itly  more  satisfied  wjth  their  wages 
(3)    and  perceived  themselves  as  having  better  promotional  op- 
portunities (5).    Both  plants  operated  on  shift  schedules,  >  it 
there  were  differences  in  the  pB^..  ems  of  the  schedules.  The 
shifts  at  Advance  started  at  12  midnight  ,  C  a.m.,  and  h  p.m.; 
the  work  week  was  seven  days  long;  the  rotation  occurred  vi.ekly^ 
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the  men  and  the  supervisors  shifted  together;  and  the  workers  had 
veek-ends  off  every  fourth  week.    At  Stand,  the  shifts  started  at 
11  p.m.,  7  a.m.,  and  3  P»m.;  the  work  week  was  five  days  long; 
the  rotation  was  monthly;  the  men  and  the  supervisors  rotated  in- 
dividually; and  the  workers  had  a  week-^nd  off  once  every  twenty- 
five  weeks.    In  both  plants,  the  shift  work  was  disliked  as  it 
resulted  in  improper  sleep,  poor  appetite,  poor  digestion  (2), 
and  constantly  changing  living  habits  (10;11).    Shift  work  was 
also  associated  with  perceptions  of  strained  family  life  (li) 
as  well  as    depriving  the  worker  of  extensive  friendship  relations 
(10).    A  worker's  attitude  toward  shift  work  was  not  found  to  be 
significantly  associated   with  absentee  rates  (l). 

The  supervisory  structifre  of  decentralized  power  in  the  automated 
plant  was  significantly  associated  with  the  foremen  being  perceived 
as  high  in  human  relations  skills:  being  considerate  of  the  employee 
as  a  person  (6b),  as  well  as  helping  the  en5)loyee  get  ahead  in 
the  coinpany  (9). 
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Marrow,  Alfred  J.;  Bowers,  David  G, ;  cmd  Seashore,  Stanley  £• 
Ilanagement  by  Participation,  New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
19677    26k  pp. 

Interviews  cuid  questionnaires  were  used  to  measure  the  effects 
on  non-supervisory  employees  of  changes  following  a  merger 
between  two  companies,  the  Harwood  !^ufacturing  Corporation 
and  the  Weldon  Manufacturing  Company.    Harwood  took  over  Weldon, 
Its  leading  competitor  in  pajama  manufacturing;  at  the  time  of 
the  merger,  both  compcmies  used  similar  manufacturing  processes 
in  plants  approximately  30  years  old, and  each  employed  ap- 
proximately 1,000  people. 

Following  the  merger,  differences  in  leadership  styles  and 
managerial  systems  hampered  the  fit  of  the  two  merged  firms; 
Weldon*s  techniques  curbed  organizational  competence.  Changes 
were  therefore  initiated  in  the  Weldon  Company  and  continued 
over  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years  (1962-I96U).  The 
effects  of  these  changes  were  measured  in  .I962,  I963,  and  196**. 
Harwood  was  used  as  the  study  control;  chan^^es  in  Weldon  were 
modelled  after  the  organizational  design  of  Hairwood.  Changes 
were  as  follows.    Assurances  were  given  that  the  operation  would 
continue  and  that  no  changes  in  personnel  were  planned.  Also, 
improvements  were  made  in  the  plant  facilities  and  work  system. 
They  included  conversion  from  a  plant-wide  mixed  batch  production 
system  to  a  "unit  system"  of  production,  in  which  smaller 
product  lines  are  segregated  into  departments  ("units")  of  a 
size  suitable  for  easy  work- flow  control  and  scheduling; 
coordinated  changes  i;i  record  systems  and  in  order  and  delivery 
schedules;  cuid  introduction  of  some  newer  machines  and  work  aids 
and  improvement  of  maintenance  services  and  supplies.  Further, 
a  special  training  program  for  new  operators  (5a)  was  initiated, 
as  well  as  cm  individualized  "earnings  development  program"  for 
low-earning  operators  (3). 

Social  system  changes  (6b)  included  a  sensitivity  training  program 
for  all  plant  managers  and  supervisors  (3cl),  designed  to  change 
old  habits  of  distrust,  secrecy  and  noncooperation  and  to  develop 
openness,  trust,  and  active.  Joint  problem^olving  (6b;  ?)• 
The  whole  organization,  from  the  plant  manager  down  to  the 
production  workers,  participated  in  an  exercise  in  Joint  problem- 
solving  throiigh  participative  methods  in  groups  (6b),  intended 
to  make  such  procedures  a  normal  part  of  the  management  system 
(?)•    A  concentrated  effort  was  made  to  distribute  responsibility 
and  influence  downward  in  the  organization  so  that  every  individual 
could  have  some  significant  part,  however  small,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  work  and  that  of  those  associated  with  him 
(5b;  7). 
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Social  system  changes^ were  followed  by  associated  chai.^es  in 
the  managers*  perceptions  of  their  work  situation •    The/  felt 
a  reduction  in  tension  (2),  an  improved  relationship  witn  both 
subordinates  and  peers  (6b,  greater  feelings  of  teamwork  and 
cooperation),  a  greater  feeling  of  responsibility  (7),  and 
increeised  understanding  and  utilization  of  their  abilities 
(5b), 

All  of  the  changes  were  eissociated  with  the  following  effects 
on  the  attitudes,  motivations,  and  satisfactions  of  the  non- 
supervisory  employees  of  the  Weldon  Manufacturing  Company. 
Absences  from  work  (daily  rate)  fell  from  six  percent  to  the 
three  percent  norm  of  the  Harwood  Company  (l),and  mean  Job 
tenure  increased  (8),    There  were  no  significant  changes, 
however,  in  employee  attitudes  toward  the  degree  to  which  their 
Jobs  afforded  the  opportunity  to  use  abilities  (5b). 

Attitudes  toward  amount  of  personal  work  effort  expended  changed 
considerably:    an  increasing  proportion  of  employees  felt  that 
they  were  producing  as  much  or  more  than  the  pay  rates  called 
for  (3)    and  that  they  worked  very  hard  or  extremely  hard  (8). 
Attitudes  towsurd  the  compensation  system  became  more  favorable, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  effort  to  help  new  employees  to 
achieve  a  high  income  (3).    Finally,  the  changes  did  not 
result  in  a  significant  difference  in  the  non-supervisory 
employees'  attitudes  toward  their  fellow  workers  (6b),  which 
were  generally  positive  in  1962   before  the  changes  were 
undertaken. 
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Maurer,  John  G.    Work  Role  Involvement  of  Indixstrial  Supervisors, 

East  Lansing:    Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Michigan  State  University, 
1969.    166  pp. 

Questionnaire  data  was  gathered  from  approximately  300  male, 
bottom-level  and  medium-level  supervisors  representing  I8 
privately-owned  mcmufacturing  companies  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.    Only  those  who  supervised  production,  assembly,  " 
and/or  ancillary  activities  v^re  included.  The  average  age  for 
both  classes  of  supervisors  was  kk^k^  years;  their  tenure  with 
present  company  ranged  from  less  than  two  to  wore    than  10 
years. 

The  WRIA,  an  index  for  measuring  work  role  involvement, was 
administered.    Work  involvement  was  defined  as  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual's  work  role  is  important  in  itself  as  well 
as  the  extent  to  which  it  forms  the  basis  self-definition, 
self-evaluation  (the  extent  to  which  an  individual  evaluates  or 
ranks  himself  as  a  person  in  te.Tns  of  his  work  role)  and  success 
definition  (the  degree  to  which  an  individual  defines  success 
in* terms  of  work  role  success). 

It  was  generally  found  that  middle-level  supervisors  had  a 
higher  degree  of  work  role  involvement  (8)  than  Lottom-level 
supervisors.    It  was  also  found  that  middle- level  supervisors 
had  a  greater  degree  of  work  role  importance  (8)  than  bottom- 
level  supervisors.    (The  latter  result  was  determined  from  the 
WRIB  index  of  work  role  importance.)  Middle-level 
supervisors  experienced  less  perceived  deficiency  than  bottom- 
level  supervisors  in  fulfillment  of  security  <3),  social  (6b) 
esteem  (M,  autonomy  (7),  and  self-actualization  (5a)  needs. 

The  data  tended  to  support  the  positive  relationship  between  the 
degree  of  work  role  involvement  (8)  and  the  perceived  importance 
of  Job  characteristics  related  to  esteem  {k)^  autonomy  (7),  and 
self-actualization  (5a)    for  both  classes  of  supervisors. 
The  association,  however,  was  slight.    A  very  low  positive 
relationship,  using  parametric  tests,  was  found  between  the 
degree  of  work  role  involvement  (8)  and  the  degree  of  the 
perceived  existence  of  each  of  the  Job  characteristics  (1*;  7; 
5a),  for  all  classes  of  supervisors.    The  association  was  not 
foxmd  when  non-parametric  tests  were  used.    The  degree  to  which 
esteem  needs  (h)  were  perceived  as  required  was  associated  with 
work  role  involvement  (8)  for  middle-level  supervisors  only; 
however,  the  degree  to  which  the  other  needs  (7;  5a)  were 
perceived  as  required  was  not  associated  with  work  role 
involvement  (8)  for  either  supervisory  class. 
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Work  Role  Involvement  of  Industrial  Supervisors 
(Continued)       "       '  ' 

There  was  no  association  between  work  role  involvement  (8)  and 
perceived  deficiency  of  need  fulfillment  of  the  Job  characteristic 
7;  5a)  for  either  supervisory  class. 
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Meissner,  f^artin.    Technology  and  the  Worker:    Technical  Demands  and 

Social  Processes  in  Industry^  San  Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing 
Company,  1969.    26U  pp. 

Re-analyzing  the  data  from  38  previous  studies,  the  following 
behavioral  adaptations  were  found  to  be  associated  w-ith  varying 
technological  constraints:  y'^ 

Te  anologies  found  to  be  associated  with  simultaneous  "required" 
cooperation  (6b,  the  joint  behavior  of  men  who  cooperate  to 
produce  a  Joint  product)  and  "pjjrmitted"  cooperation  (6b, 
cooperation  not  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  technical 
system)  were  those  technologies  that  use  a  hand  transfer  method 
for  moving  or  transporting  materials  or  equipment    and  either  do 
not  carry  out  conversion  of  material  or  accomplish  the  conversion 
using  hand  or  machine  tools,  entailing  task  dependence  with  low 
differentiation  of  tasks  and  no  work  flow.    These  technical 
system  chfiiract eristics  were  alsc  associated  with  "reversible" 
worker  influence  patterns  of  a  technical  nature  (7,  a  behavior 
change  of  the  first  man  in  a  behavior  sequence  that  produces  a 
behavior  change  on  the  part  of  the  second  man,  and  vice  versa, 
within  a  cycle). 

Technologies  that  use  hand  transfer  coupled  with  either  no 
conversion  of  material  or  utilizing  hand  tools  or  machine  tools 
to  carry  out  the  conversion,  «rttdi\ir\c^    no  work  flow,  low  task 
differentiation,  and  task  function  independence, are  associated 
with  an  absence  of  "required"  cooperation  (6b)  as  well  as  an 
absence  of  "permitted"  cooperation  (6b),  so  long  as  the  worker 
is  confined  to  a  physical  space.    If  the  work  space  was  open, 
"permitted"  cooperation  occurred,  independent  of  "required" 
cooperation  (6b).    These  technological  characteristics  are  also 
associated  with  influence  patterns  of  a  non-technical  nature  (7)> 
both  semi— technical  (non-technical  resources  influence  technical 
performance)  and  extratechnical  (non-technical  resources  influence 
non-technical  behavior). 

Technologies  that  use  machine  tools  for  the  conversion  process 
and  a. "dead-line"  transfer  process  (dead  rolls,  connecting 
benches,  hand-pushed  rail  cars)  or  technologies  that  use  hand 
tools  for  the  conversion  process  and  a  "live-line"  transfer 
process  (overhead  conveyors,  belts,  chains,  transfer  machines, 
with  continuous  movement)  and  have  a  workflow  with  task  dependence 
and  high  task  differentiation  are  associated  with  an  absence  of 
"required"  cooperation  (6b)  as  well  as  an  absence  of  "permitted" 
cooperation,  as  th-*  workers  are  confined  to  the  work  space. 
These  technical  system  characteristics  are  also  associated  with 
a  non-technical  in'^luence  pattern  of  a  semi-technical  nature 
(7,  non-technical  resources  influence  technical  performance). 
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(continued) 

Technologies  that  use  hand  tools  for  the  conversion  process  and 
a    live-line    transfer  process  and  that  have  a  work  flow  with 
task  independence  and  low  task  differentiation  were  associated 
with  an  absence  of  "required"  cooperation  (6b)  and  of  "permitted" 
cooperation  (6b)  if  the  workers  were  confined  to  the  work  space. 
If  the  work  space  was  "open,"  then  "permitted"  cooperation 
occurred  independent  of  "required"  cooperation  (6b).  These 
technological  characteristics  were  also  associated  with  influences 
of  a  non-technical  nature  of  both  the  semi-technical  and  extra- 
technical  variety  (7). 

Technologies  that  use  either (a)  hand  and  machine  tools  for  the 
conversion  process  and  a  "live-line"  transfer  process; orCb )  no 
conversion  process,  a  steered  automatics  conversion  process  or 
a  steered  and  self -regulating  automatics  conversion  process' 
coupled  with  a  "steered  line"  (i.e.,  locomotives,  remote- 
controlled  conveyors,  cranes)  transfer  process;  or(c)  steered  and 
self-regulating  automatics  conversion  process  coupled  with  a 
live-line"  transfer  process  and  incorporate  a  work  flow  that 
exhibits  dependence  and  a  high  differentiation  of  tasks  T^ere 
associated  with  a  sequential  "required"  cooperation  pattern  (6b, 
taking  up  distribution  of  cooperative  acts)  as  well  as  with  the 
absence  of  "permitted"  cooperation  (6b),  as  the  workers  are 
confined  to  the  work  space.    These  technological  characteristics 
were  also  associated  with  an  irreversible  (one  direction  within 
a  cycle)    technical  (technical  resources  influence  technical 
performance)  influence  pattern  (7). 

Technologies  which  use  either  a  steered,  self-regulating  automatics 
conversion  process  with  a  "steered-line"  transfer  process  or  a 
self-regulating  automatics  conversion  process  with  a  "live- 
line"  conversion  process  incorporating  "signal  flow"  with 
dependence  as  well  as  high  differentiation  of  tasks  were  associated 
with  a  sporadic-symbolic  "required"  cooperation  pattern  (6b)  as 
well  as  "permitted"  cooperation  incorporated  into  the  "required" 
cooperation  (6b),  despite  the  fact  that  workers  are  confined  to 
their  work  space.    These  technological  characteristics  were  also 
associated  with  a  technical  influence  pattern  of  an  irreversible 
nature  (7). 
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Miller,  E.  J.,  and  Rice,  A.  K.    Systems  of  Organizations,  London: 

Tavistock  Publications,  1967*  2^9  pp.  (Distributed  in  the  United 
States  by  Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.) 

Interviews  and  field  observation  were  used  to  gather  data  in  a 
study  of  European  organizations  including  sales  organizations, 
dry  cleaning  shops,  family  businesses,  construction  , teams , 
research  tecuns,  airline  operations,  and  the  steel  industry. 
Peurticipants  included  factory  staff  and  management,  salesmen, 
academics  (on  research  teams),  and  pilots,  cabin  crews,  arid 
ground  engineering  crews  of  airlines. 

Results  indicated  that  most  sales  organizations  fail  to  give  their 
representatives  more  stable  and  secure  interpersonal  relation- 
ships (6b)  than  are  available  within  task  boundaries  that  are 
not  conducive  to  fulfilling  these  needs.    Salesmen's  timf? 
away  from  the  company  was  associated  with  isolation  (l). 

In  dry-cleaning  organizations,  control  of  transactions  across 
enterprise/environment  boundary  for  both  intakes  and  outputs 
was  vested  in  shop  staff  (?)•    Control  depended  upon  human 
relationships  that  the  staff  developed  with  their  customers 
(6b);  these  relationships  were  usually  suffused  with  feelings 
that  were  deeper  and  stronger  them  was  strictly  appropriate  to 
the  manifest  task.    Staff  tended  to  identify  with  customers  at 
the  expense  of  the  company  (l).    A  technological  change  — 
installing  small,  electrically  driven  dry  cleaning  plants  on 
premises  instead  of  shipping  the  work  out,  as  before,  caused 
counter  managers  to  have  to  subordinate  themselves  to  plant 
managers  (7).    Staff  had  group  satisfaction  in  completing 
whole  tasks  (k)  and  thus  the  primary  relationship  with  customers 
was  more  under  their  control  (7).    With  the  whole  task  under 
their  control  (7),  they  were  granted  more  autonomy  by  management 
and  felt  that  results  were  achieved  by  their  own  efforts  (5b; 
U).    Also,  some  sentient  grouping  was  provided  in  the  company 
(6b)  to  counter-bcLLance  extreme  identification  with  customers. 

In  family  businesses,  having  been  promoted 

did  not  increase  self-respect  and  self-esteem  as  much  as  a  similar 
promotion  in  the  outside  world  (U).    Having  to  produce  sons  to 
carry  on  the  business  distorted  the  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife  and  between  parents  and  children  (ll).  Non-family 
members  who  worked  in  a  family  company  for  many  years  tended  to 
be  kept  on  payroll  past  the  time  of  their  usefulness  (3).  Non- 
family  members  who  felt  fiui  incongruence  in  their  need  f r .  power 
tended  to  leave  the  business  (l).    Family  businesses  developed  the 
same  task  and  sentient  groups  (6b)  for  family  members.  Such 
business^ad  climates  in  which  established  relationships  are 
within  limits  and  axe  more  important  than  performance  (6b). 
Extending  tht  fa^W^  ^UcCt  tguws  tW  buslwtss  kyw^tts  of  marriage  of  ol 
daughter  could  result  in  conflict  and  disorder  among  future 
generations  (ll). 
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In  construction  teams,  management  has  to  integrate  the  activities 
of  groups  and  individuals  that  inherently  tenl  to  break  apart  and 
whose  primary  allegiance  is  not  to  the  project  team  (l).  Plant 
and  organizational  design,  if  not  done  concurrently,  leaves 
development  of  the  sentient  and  task  group's  to  chance  (6b).  At 
the  start  of  the  formation  of  a  "team,"  managers  gravi tilted 
toward  those  tasks  and  positions  that  seemed  relatively  familiar 
and  formed  relationships  with  people  ODeratJOnally  similar  to  one 
another  (6b).     In  the  setting-up  process,  in  wHich  the  task  is 
to  create  a  system  with /^organic"  properties,  tension  and 
conflict  was  inevitable  (2) . 

In  research  teams,  a  group  of  scientists  who  had  worked  together 
on  a  project    generally  preferred  to  preserve  t>heir  group  even 
after  their  assigned  task  was  completed  (6b).  Scientists  who 
assumed  managerial  roles  grew  farther  and  fcurther  from  their 
creative  thinking  (5b).    Researchers  in  academic  institutions 
were  the  most  free  to  pursue  their  own  research  aims  (7;  5b), 
Researchers  in  industry  had  the  best  opportunity  to  see  their  . 
ideas  implemented  (1*;  5b)  but  did  not  usually  get  to  work  on 
the  ideas  most  interesting  to  them  (7;  5).    Scientists  in 
government  had  some  freedom  to  choose  their  line  of  work  (7; 
5)  and  sometimes  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  influenc'=^d 
governmental  decisions  (I*;  7). 

In  airline  operations,  working  in  the  airline  industry  j^s  a 
pilot,  a  member  of  a  cabin  crew,  or  as  a  menlber  "of  a  ground 
engineering  team    involved  a  great  deal  of  stress  and  strain  (2). 
On  the  ground,  passenger-handling  staff  viewed  themselves  and 
were  viewed  by  other  members  of  airline  operations  as  having 
inferior  status  (U). 

In  the  steel  industry,  a  technological  change  to  an  automated, 
computer-based  information  technology  with  computer  control  of  o 
production  operations  was  associated  with  diminished  autonomy  of 
production  managers  (7),        increased  power  of  engineers  and  other 
specialists  (7),  and  increased  inter-departmental  dependency, 

especially  on  the  managerial  level    (6b;  7).    Technical  production 
expertise  was  not  important  in  the  new  production  manager*s  role 
(5b);  the  new  role  offered  a  gain  in  status  (1+);  also,  a  collapsed 
hierarchical  structure  (7)  resulted  (6b),  along  with  frequent  changes 
in  task  and  sentient  boundaries  (6b). 


Mott,  Paul  E.;  Mann,  Floyd  C;  McLoughlin,  Quin;  and  Warwick,  Donald  P. 
Shift  Work,    Ann  Arbor:    The  University  of  Michif^an  Press,  1965. 
351  pp. 

"   This  study  analyzed  the  effects  of  shift  work  in  five  plants 

representing  two  companies  in  the  United  States.    All  of  the  workers 
^      were  from  continuous-process  industries,  lived  in  communities  of 
varying  population  size,  did  work  of  intermediate  physical  diffi- 
culty, and  did  work  directly  related  to  the  continuous  process 
^      itself.    Workers  who  met  this  description  but  who  were  females, 
Negroes,  or  clerical  and  office  workers  were  excluded.  Workers 
who  lived  more  than  25  miles  from  the  factory  were  also  excluded. 
If  a  shift  worker  was  included  in  the  sample,  his  wife  (if  he  had 
one)  was  also  included.    The  data  for  this  study  were  collected 
'  by  means  of  interviews  and  questionnaires. 

The  study  revealed  a  significant  correlation  between  the  total  per- 
jt^      ceived  role  difficulty  (occupational  role;  11,  father  and  husband 
role;  10,  social  role;  and  solitary  activitie3  role)  and  complaints 
about  time-oriented  rhythmic  body  functioning  (2).    Complaints  about 
time-oriented  body  functions  (2)  were  in  turn  inversely  related 
to  total  self-esteem  (h) ,  marital  happiness  (ll),  and  marital 
integration  (ll). 

Complaints  about  time-oriented  body  functions  (2)  and  total 
perceived  role  difficulty  were  both  negatively  associated  with 
overall  satisfaction  with  working  hours  (8).    On  the  other  hand, 
marital  integration  (ll)  and  total  self-esteem  (I4)  were  both 
positively  associated  with  the  overall  satisfaction  with  working 
hours  (8). 

Evening,  night,  and  rotating  shift  work  were  associated  with  creating 
difficulties  for  such  shift  workers  in  the  execution  of  their 
family  responsibilities  (ll).    Because  the  functional  integration 
of  the  shift-working  family  (ll)  was  less  adequate,  the  amount 
ol  strain  and  tension  found  in  the  family  was  higher  (ll). 
T-,  Working  shifts,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  associated  with  the 

amount  of  marital  happiness  reported  (ll).    Neither  was  shift  work 
associated  with  interference  with  informal  social  life  (10,11: 
^       visiting  with  friends  or  relatives).    Shift  work  did  interfere 

with  formal  social  activities  (10,11:    weddings,  etc.).  Rotating 
shift  workers  were  associated  with  having  far  fewer  friends  than 
either  day  workers  or  other  shift  workers  (10).    Shift  w^orkers  were 
also  found  to  be"^  associated  with  belonging  to  fewer  voluntary 
associations  (lOc ) . 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  greater  the  interference  felt  by 
the  worker  across  all  of  his  roles  and  activities,  the  lower  his 
self-esteem  (h)  and  the  higher  his  anxiety  and  conflict-pressure 
(2).    This  basic  relationship  was  strongest  for  the  younger, 
better-educated  workers,  who  had  small  children  living  at  home 
and  who  had  relatively  short  lengths  of  seirvice  on  their  shifts. 
^  Workers  on  the  steady  night  and  rotating  shifts  were  associated 
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(Continued) 

with  the  most  difficulties  in  regard  to  time-oriented  body  functions 
(?,  sleeping,  eating,  and  bowel  habits).    The  day  and  afternoon 
shift  workers,  however,  were  associated  with  the  highest  prevalence 
oT/ulcers  and  complaints  about  their  general  health  (2).  Workers 
who  had  second  Jobs  were  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  problems 
(of  rhythmic  functioning  (2).    Home-life  factors  (11,  the  eunount  of 
^oise  during  sleeping  hours  and  the  wife's  willingness  to  prepare 
special  meals)  were  related  to  the  level  of  complaints  in  regard  to 
time-oriented  body  functioning  (2).    Age  and  length  of  service 
were  not  foun^  to  be  associated  with  the  level  of  complaints  (2). 

Working  on  the  steady  afternoon  shift  was  associated  with  the 
worker's  seldom  seeing  his  school-age  children  (11 )  and  with  lack 
of  all  activities  associated  with  the  evening  hours  during  working 
days,  whether  it  was  simply  being  at  home  with  his  wife  (ll)  or 
going  out  socially  with  her  or  alone  to  see  friends  (10). 

Working  on  the  steady  night  shift  did  not  interfere  with'family  (11) 
and  social  roles  (lO)  nearly  as  much  as  the  steady  afternoon  and 
rotatir^  shifts  did.    The  night  shift  workers  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  their  role  behaviors  as  sexual  partners  and  pro- 
tectors for  their  wives  (11).    Night  shift  workers  also  experienced 
difficulty  in  regard  to  their  time-oriented  body  f\inctions  (2). 

Working  on  a  rotating  shift  was  associated  with  being  left  out 
of  social  activities  (lO).    This  shift  also  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  persons  reporting  that  they  had  trouble  with  their 
time-oriented  body  functions  (2).    Finally,  working  on  a  rotating 
shift  was  associated  with  the  worker  being  unable  to  give  as  much 
attention  as  he  would  like  to  his  wife  and  children  (ll). 
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Mueller,  Bva.    Technological  Advance  in  an  Expanding  Econom^;  Its 
Impact  on  a  Cross->Section  of  the  Labor  Force.    Ann  Arbor: 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  liichigan,  1969. 
23k  pp. 

Interviews  and  questionnaires  were  used  to  gather  data  for  a 
cross-sectional  analysis  of  the  United  States  labor  fcrce. 
A  representative  national  cross-section  of  households  was 
selected,  and  all  labor  force  participants  (those  individuals 
who  were  either  working  or  actively  seeking  to  work  at  least  20 
hours  per  week)  were  interviewed.    The  emphasis  of  the  study 
was  on  the  impact  of  technology  and  technological  change. 

Advances  in  machine  technology  were  shown  to  be  accompanied  by 
un  improvement  in  the  physical  work  environment  (6a,  less  heat 
and  noise;  better  lighting  and  ventilation)  as  well  as  a  greater 
opportunity  to  talk  with  co-workers  (6b)  and  a  reduction  in  the 
danger  of  personal  injury  (2).    In  medium  and  large  multi-plant 
firms,  machines  operated  by  others  are  important  to  one's  work 
(7). 

In  terms  of  their  relation  to  the^r  equipment  (i.e.,  operate 
only,  indirect  only,  or  some  combination  of  both),  most  workers 
felt  that  they  ha4   ample  time  to  talk  (6b),  and  82  percent 
felt  that  they  did  not  have  unxxsed  skills  (5b). 

On  the  whole,  those  who  were  affected  by  a  technological  change 
during  the  past  five  years  were  in  a  stronger  position  in  the 
labor  market  (3)  than  those  who  had  worked  with  unchanged 
technology  for  the  past  five  years,  but  the  differences  that 
emerged  were  not  pronounced  or  consistent. 

Among  the  self-employed,  farmers  reported  the  greatest  overall 
changes  in  the  machine  technology  they  were  required  to  denl 
with  (5a).    Among  industries,  manufacturing  ranked  first  with 
regard  to  equipment  change  (5a),  especially  in  multi-plant 
firms  in  which  the  employment  rate  had  been  expanding. 

In  the  transitional  phase,  machine  change  in  general  .did  not 
change  the  number  of  people  needed  in  a  section,  reduce 
permissible  working  hours,  or  abolish  individuals*  Jobs  (3). 
Machine  change  in  general  did  not  change  income,  seniority 
rights,  or  fringe  benefits  (3).    In  general,  operators  of  the  most 
highly  automated  equipment  (i.e.,  logical  control  mechcmisms.. . 
numerical  or  tape  computers)  had  the  highest  mediam  income  level 
(3).    Operators  of  the  most  highly  automated  equipment  had  been 
promoted  the  most  (9)  and  received  the  greatest  income  increases 
(3)  over  the  past  five  years.    The  operators  of  t)^  most  highly 
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automated  equipment  also  had  experienced  the  least  unemployment 
over  the  last  five  yeairs  (3)« 

Workers  experiencing  a  machine  chemge  within  the  past  five  years 
had  in  general  had  more  promotions  (9)  and  niore  income  increases 
(3)  than  workers  who  had  not. 

Equipment  change  appecured  to  raise  the  challenge  (5b)  of  a  Job 
much  more  than  it  reduced  it;  it  tended  to  enlarge  the  Job  in  a 
non-physic8d  sense,  while  the  physical  work  burden  was  often 
reduced   (2)  by  technological  advance.    Workers  using  the  most 
sophisticated  equipment  frequently  felt  a  need  for  more 
education  (5&)* 
^\ 

(A  limitation  of  the  analysis  was  that  workers  were  not  interviewed 
duriiig  any  of  the  changeover  periods;  rather,  they  were  inter- 
viewed months  or  even  years  later. ) 
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0*Connell,  Jereniah    J*    Managing  Organizational  Innovation > 

Homewood,  Illinois:    Richard  D.  Irvin,  Inc.,  1968.    199  pp. 

Observation  and  interviews,  supplemented  by  data  from  consultant 
reports  and  comjany  records,  were  used  in  a  nonparticipant 's 
study  of  the  effects  on  supervisors  and  managers  of  changes  in 
orgEuiizational  structure  within  a  large  insurance  compmy, 
instigated  by  a  consultant  firm.    Researchers  visited  22  of 
the  company's  branch  offices  in  eight  states  and  interviewed 
U5  first-line  supervisors  (titled  "assistant  managers** before  the 
change  amd'reguleur  managers" afterward),  as  well  as  other  branch 
personnel • 

Prior  to  the  change,  the  assistant  manager  was  a  "supersalesman" 
rather  than  a  supervisor.    The  assistant  manager  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  field  with  an  eigent  —  his  subordinate  —  who 
was  trained  by  example  in  the  field.    The  assistant  manager  also 
processed  reports  from  his  agent  staff,  required  daily  reports 
of  productivity  Trom  agents,  and  periodically  audited  agents • 
accounts.    These  procedures  deleted  much  of  the  agents*  personal 
control  (7)  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  depender.cy 

!4o£:t  of  the  first-line  supervisor's  time  was  snent  in  individual 
contact  with  agents,  which  he  virtually  always  initiated  (7; 
6b).    The  first-line  supervisor  was  the  responder  ,  however,  in 
alipc>3t  all  of  his  interactions  with  his  immediate  supervisor, 
the  branch  manager  (7;  6b).    First-line  supervisors  saw  them- 
*  i^ves  not  as  supervisors  but  as  supersalesmen  who  must  prove 
taeir  ability  in  order  to  ha  promoted  (9);  therefore,  they 
identified  with  the  branch  (8)  but  not  with  their  staffs. 

The  change  involved  giving  the  first -line  supervisor  the  title 
"regular  manager"  and  his  own  office  with  conference  room, and 
making  him  explicitly  the  agents*  boss  (U;  7).    This  was  intended 
to  catalyze  the  change  from  supersalesmen  to  supervisor.  It 
was  expected  that  the  regular  manager  would  become  more  autonomous 
and  exhibit  much  more  boundary  control.    But,  fifteen  months 
after  the  change    in  the  environmental,  structural,  and  behavioral 
forces  on  the  regular  manager's  field,  the  following  behavioral 
aspects  were  found  to  exist:    although  some  clinical  field 
training  to  enable  the  agents  to  beccMne  autonomous  (7),  self- 
providing  {k)  salesmen  did  occur,  much  more  demonstration  selling 
existed  than  was  expected.    Also,  in  both  individual  conferences 
with  agents  and  in  conferences  with  branch  managers,  much  more 
checking  continued  (7)f  as  opposed  to  the  proposed  planning 
(boundary  control)  fxuictions.    In  short,  during  nonprogrammed 
interactions  between  the  agents  and  regular  managers,  the  agents 
did  assert  a  greater  amount  of  initiation  of  dialogue  (6b;  7). 
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In  the  other,  programmed  encounters,  the  regular  manager  still 
dominated  the  initiations  (Cb;  7).    The  same  conditions  occurred 
m  the  conversations  between  the  brunch  managers  and  the  regular 
managers.    In  unprograromed  encounters,  the  regular  manager 
initiated  conversation  to  a  greater  extent  (6b;  7);  in  the 
programmed  encounters,  the  branch  managers  still  dominated  ^ 
the  initiation  (6b;  7).    Many  regular  managers  still  felt  that 
the  branch  managers  did  not  allow  them  to  be  responsibly 
autonomous  supervisors  (7; 

The  difference  in  the  value  of  new  versus  old  business  to  the 
regular  manager  as  compared  to  the  agents  (3)  resulted  in  a 
strain  in  their  relationship  (6b).    The  economic  constraints  on 
the  regular  managers  (3)  also  reduced  the  feelings  of  cooperation 
among  regiilar  managers  (6b). 

Regular  managers  did  begin  to  feel  that  their  positions  had  more 
attractive  career  prospects  (9)  than  before,  which  was  as- 
sociated with  a  lower  turnover  from  that  position  to  regular 
agent  (1).    Changes  in  the  special  manager's  role,  however,  were 
associated  with  feelings  of  decreased  status  and  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  regular  managers  {h). 
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Ohlstrom,  Bo,    Kockumsrapporten :    Om  orseJcer  till  missno.1e  bland 

varvsarbetare,    Stockholm:    Prisma,  1970.    (Forthcoming  in  Eng- 
lish.) 

A  study  carried  out  at  the  hull  section  of  Kockums  shipyard,  in 
Sweden,  investigated  the  sources  of  worker  discontent.    The  study 
was  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1969.  after  heavy  labor  turnover 
V  and  other  signs  of  discontent,  following  technological,  organiza- 

tional, and  job  changes,  had  become  a  source  of  organizational  con- 
cern.   Interviews,  structured  only  by  a  general  question  guide, 
were  conducted  with  a  randomly-selected,  stratified  sample  of  70 
workers.    (The  interviews  are  presented  in  edited  form  in  the 
book.)    Also,  approximately  30  representatives  of  management  and 
supervision  were  interviewed. 

Originally,  ships  had  been  built  on  berths,  where  the  ship  was 
assembled  almost  in  its  entirety.    A  change  in  the  production  method 
made  tne  ship-building  process  more  like  an  assembly-line:  as- 
sembly was  carried  out  at  separate  stations,  where  progressively 
larger  sections  were  put  together.    Final  assembly  took  place  in 
a    dock,  rather  than  on  the  berth.    The  new  process  reduced  work 
flexibility  (7),  since  each  ship  section  had  to  arrive  at  the 
next  station  at  the  proDer  moment  to  make  possible  the  next 
stage  of  assembly. 

As  a  result  of  the  chanf;ed  shipbuilding  method,  work  became  heavier, 
more  physically  difficult,  and  more  dangerous  (2).    Both  the  jobs 
themselves  and  the  existing  team  organization  changed:  formerly. 
Jobs  were  strictly  defined  and  circiainscribed;  now  tasks  were  added 
to  each  job,  to  achieve  production  efficiency  rather  than  to 
enlarge  jobs.    The  strict  demands  of  work  flow  caused  people  to 
be  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  one  job  to  help  another  team; 
not  only  was  the  existing  team  organization  disrupted  (6b)  and 
the  disruption  exacerbated  by  hirinp;  of  alien  workers  and  re- 
sultant communication  difficulties  (6b),  but  also  the  shifting  of 
workers  from  one  job  to  another  caused  them  to  lose  pay  under  the 
piece-rate  system  (3). 

An  organizational  change  also  occurred  in    connection  with  the 
technological  change  in  production  process:    production  tech- 
nicians were  introduced  into  the  existinU^  organizational  structure 
of  worker-foreman-superintendent.    Since  the  technicians  acted 
directly  upon  the  workers,  a  double  system  occurred.    In  addition, 
production  technicians  were  given  more  power  than  foremen  in  de- 
ciding piece-wages  (3),  with  the  result  that,  in  decisions  about 
pay  (3),  the  technicians  and  foremen  "passed  the  buck"  from  one  to 
the  other. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  assess  the  weight  of  these  factors  in 
creating  worker  discontent,  including  turnover  (l);  rather,  at- 
tention focussed  on  the  way  in  which  the  factors  interrelated. 
Outcomes  of  the  changes  in  technology,  jobs,  and  organization  were, 
Q  besides  turnover  :    increased  barriers  to  working  Droductively 
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(5b),  decreased  potent ia].  for  equitable  pay  (3),  "too-low"  earn- 
ings, (3)  social  insecurity  {(^h),  feelings  of  helplessness  (l), 
decreased  worker  solidarity  (6b),  and  general  distrust  of  super- 
vision and  management  (8).    A  main  finding  of  the  study  was  that 
the  piece-rate  system  (3).  as  applied  at  Kockuras ,  seriously  in- 
tensified the  problem3  created  by  other  factors  and  was  an  im- 
pediment to  solution  attempts.    Since  the  piece-rate  system  tended 
to  make  all  work-related  problems  into  money  problems  (3),  it  was 
difficult  to  assess  the  importance  of  the  job  factors  in  and  of 
themselves. 

The  Kockuras  case  represents  an  illustration  of  ways  in  which  a  najor 
technological  change  in  production  process,  accomplished  with  tra- 
ditional techniques  of  job  design,  disrupts  existing  team  organ- 
ization (6b)  and  thereby  is  detrimental  both  to  workers'  social 
exchange  (6b)  and  to  use  of  workers'  innovative  and  problem-solving 
capabilities  (5b).    Under  conditions  of  the  change,  workers' 
problem-solving  capabilities  were  badly  needed  to  solve  production 
problems  associated  with  the  change  in  process;  the  failure  to 
employ  them  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  job  design  process 
had  not  fragmented  their  jobs;  pn,the  contrary,  it  had  in  many  cases 
implied  a  job  enlargement. 
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Pater  son,  T,T,    Glasgow  Limited:    A  Case  Study  in  Industrial  War  and 
Peace,    London:    Cambridge  University  Press,  I960,    2U3  pp. 

In  a  case  study  of  a  manxifacturing  factory  in  Glasgow,  Scotland 
between  1950  and  1955  >  data  were  ^collected  from  company  and  xinion 
files  and  from  observations  made  at  the  factory  and  unstructured 
interviews  conducted  during  noon  hour  and  at  some  of  the  workers^ 
homes.    All  of  the  workers  who  were  subjects  of  the  study  were  un- 
skilled laborers.    The  sample  on  which  the  data  are  based  were 
machinemen  and  assemblers. 

Among  these  unskilled  workers,  "work  unsuitable,"  "dissatisfied 
with  Job,'*  and  "job  too  heavy"  were  the  reasons  most  significantly 
associated  with  leaving  the  job  (l),    A  change  in  supervision, 
along  with  the  initiation  of  an  incentive  tonus  scheme  (3),  vas 
associated  with  workers  no  longer  giving  "dissatisfaction  with 
wages"  (3)  as  a  reason  for  turnover  (l).    Tenure  was  also  foxind 
to  be  associated  with  labor  turnover  (l):    sixty-three  percent 
of  the  turnover  was  among  workers  with  less  than  one  month  of 
work  experience. 

The  occurrence  of  work  stoppages  and  the  concomitant  stress 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  accidents  at 
work  (2).    There  was  no  relationship  between  length  of  service 
and  the  accident  rate  (?);  however,  a  strong  correlation  was  found 
..between  the  labor  turnover  rate  (l)  and  the  accident  rate  (2). 
Productivity  was  found  to  be  inversely  correlated  with  the  .occurrence 
of  psychosomatic  disorders  (2),  but  it  was  probably  the  causes  of 
the  low  productivity  —  work  stoppages  and  strikes  —  that  resulted 
in  the  high  rate  of  psychosomatic  disorders  (2).  , Labor  turnover 
(l)  was  found  to  be  positively  associated  with- the  rate  of  psy- 
chosomatic disorders  (2):    mobile  men  tended  to  experience  nervous 
and  digestive  symptoms  (2)  under  conditions  of  stress.  Stable 
men  tended  to  react  by  having  skin  dysfunctions  (2).    Being  a 
controller  was  found  to  be  associated  with  the  incidence  of  long- 
tem  compensable  occupational  dermatitis  (2)/ar^  compared  with 
assemblers  or  processing  and  preparatory  men.    In  the  overall 
factory  situation,  males  tended  to  have  a  lower  absentee  rate  (l) 
uhan  females. 
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Porter,  Lyman  W. ,  and  Lawler ,  Edward  E.  ,  III.    Managerial  Attitudes 
and  Performance >    llomewood,  Illinois:    Richard  E.  Irwin  Inc. 
1968* 209  pp. 

In  a  questionnaire  study,  lower-level  managers  (generally  first- 
line)  were  compared  with  middle  managers  (above  first-line  but 
below  vice-president)  in  three  divisions  of  state  governments 
and  from  privately-owned  manufacturing  and  utility  companies. 
The  government  divisions  were  an  employment  department,  a 
conservation  department,  and  an  agency  operating  state-owned 
retail  liquor  stores.    The  privately  owned  organizations  were  a 
large  canned- food  processor,  a  large  chemical  manufacturer,  an 
aerospace  manufacturer-developer,  and  a  geographically  decentralized 
operating  division  of  a  large  public  utility.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  managers  in  the  organizations  at  two  different  times, 
the  sample  sizes  being  563  and  I428.    Mean  age  of  managers  was 

mean  education  was  above  high  school  level  for  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  sample;  and  mean  tenure  was  17  years. 

For  both  the  public  and  private  samples  of  managers,  where  the 
value  of  the  potential  reward  was  regarded  highly  (3,  high 
importance  of  pay  to  a  manager),  and  where  the  perceived 
probability  that  effort  would  lead  to  the  reward  was  also 
high,  it  was  shown  that  the  effort  extended  by  the  mana^iers  vas 
highest  (8).  .  ^ 

There  was  a  stronger  relationship  between  role  perceptions  and 
performance  for  high- than  for  low-effort  managers  (8).  Those 
managers  who  saw  their  Jobs  as  demanding  considerable  inner- 
directed  behavior  (7;  5b)  were  more  effective  on  their  Jobs 
than  those  who  perceived  their  Jobs  as  requiring  less  inner- 
directed  behavior. 

The  higher  the  rating  given  the  quality  of  an  individual's  Job 
performance  by  his  superior,  the  greater  his  expressed  degree 
of  need  fulfillment  (3,  security;  6b,  social;  h,  esteem;  7, 
autonomy;  5,  self-actualization).    Also,  the  higher  an  individual 
rated  the  quality  of  his  own  performance,  the  greater  his  expressed 
degree  of  need  fulfillment  (3;  6b;  1*;  7;  5).    This  relationship 
between  need  fulfillment  and  quality  of  performance  was  greater 
for  self-ratings,  as  opposed  to  ratings  from  superiors.  Further, 
the  higher  an  individual  was  rated  by  his  supervisor  on  the  quality 
of  his  Job  performance,  the  lover  his  feelings  of  need  dissatisfaction 
(expected  equitable  fulfillment  of  need  minus  received  fulfill- 
ment of  need  as  perceived  by  manager),  the  needs  being  the  same 
(3;  6b;  h;  7;  5}.    This  relationship,  however,  was  not  shown  to 
be  stronger  than  the  one  between  superior-rated  performance  and 
need  fulfillment. 
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There  were  no  relationships  between  self-ratin^^s  of  quality  of 
performance  and  need  satisfaction  (3;  6b;  h\  7;  5),    There  were 
approximately  equal  relationships  between  overall  ratings  of 
effort  (8)  in  comparison  to  performance  in  association  with 
overall  need  fulfillment  (3;  6b;  h;  7;  5). 

For  the  subgroup  of  managers  who  worked  in  conditions  in  which 
pe^  was  tied  to  performance,  high  levels  of  effort  (8)  and  high 
ratings  by  superiors  on  quality  of  performance  were  related  to 
high  levels  of  satisfaction  with  pay  (3). 
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Sadler,  Philip,  and  Barry,  Bernard.    Organisational  Developrient,  London: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1970,  235  pp. 

This  book  reports  a  study  of  two  family-owned  printing  companies 
in  the  United  Kingdom.    A  "family  firm"  is  defined  as  tm  enter- 
prise that  in  practice  is  controlled  by  the  members  of  a  single 
family.    The  printing  industry  in  England  is  very  traditional, 
and  the  study  was  concerned  with  the  effects  that  an  action  re- 
search change  process  had  upon  the  managers  and  supervisors  of 
the  firms  involved.    All  data  was  collected  by  means  of  struc- 
tured and  unstructured  interviews,  as  well  as  questionnaires. 

Prior  to  the  change  in  the  Jowert  Press,  the  Junior  and  middle 
managers  were  associated  with  a  high  degree  of  informal  inte- 
gration (6b);  however,  in  the  sales  department  there  was  a  com- 
plete absence  of  informal  consensus  about  status  (I*).    In  all  de- 
partments, three-quarters  of  the  communication  reported  was  out- 
side of  the  formal  chain  of  command  (7).    Sixty-one  percent  of  the 
managers  and  supervisors  felt  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting all  of  the  information  they  needed  to  do  their  jobs  (7). 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  managers  and  supervisors,  however, 
felt  that  if  they  had  an  idea  that  would  make  the  Job  more  effi- 
cient, "it  would  be  quite  or  very  easy"  to  get  people  above  them 
to  listen  (7).    Only  forty-six  percent  felt  that  they  knew  t-ll 
or  most  of  what  was  going  on  (l).    Managers  and  supervisors  of 
long  tenure  tended  to  have  feelings  of  teamwork  (6b). 

All  of  the  above-noted  measurements  were  taken  in  1961*,  prior  to 
the  change.    The  major  aspects  of  the  subsequent  change  involved 
the  decentralization  of  management  and  the  control  of  functions  to 
the  unit  level,  where  the  work  was  being  done  (7).  Generally, 
the  individual  functions  became  more  autonomous  (7),  since  com- 
munication channels  were  formalized  horizontetlly  as  well  as  ver- 
tically.   These  changes  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  freeing  of 
the  directors  from  involvement  with  day-to-day  operations.  Status 
relations  were  made  explicit  (li),  and  an  overlap  was  created  in 
the  shifts  of  the  day  and  night  managers  to  improve  communication. 
Overall,  the  change  was  instituted  in  order  to  build  teamwork, 
encourage  a  free  flow  of  communication  outside  the  line  of  com- 
mand as  well  as  within  it,  and  to  increase  people's  awareness  of 
the  overall  objectives,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  people 
with  Job  descriptions,  organizational  charts,  and  statements  of 
policy. 

Two  years  later,  in  1966,  forty  members  of  management  and  super- 
vision were  interviewed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the 
organizational  change.    The  organizational  change  was  found  to  be 
associated  with  the  following  effects.    Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
managers  and  supervisors    felt    that  they  knew    "completely  or  most" 
of  what  is  going  on  (8).    Fifty  percent,  however,  still  felt  that 
they  had  "sane"  difficulty  in  getting  all  of  the  information  they 
needed  in  order  to  get  the  Job  done  (7).    Ninety-five  percent  felt 
Q  that  if  th^  had  an  idea  that  would  make  the  Job  more  efficient, 
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"it  wDiild  be  quite  or  very  easy  to  get  the  people  above  them  to 
listen"  (?)•    Only  seventeen  percent,  however,  found  the  changes  to 
be  associated  with  the  firm's  being  a  more  pleasant  place  to  work  (6b). 
People  occupying  the  same  hierarchical  level  tended  to  have  the 
scune  perceptions  of  status  {k) .  ■ 

A  separate  study  was  done  on  the  managers  and  supervisors  of  the 
Albion  Press.    A  similsar  change  effort  was  completed  in  1965,  and  its 
effects  were  analyzed  in  I967.    This  similar  type  of  organizational 
change  in  the  Albion  Press  was  found  to  be  associated  with  the 
following  effects.    The  managers  and  supervisors  felt  less  in  the 
picture  than  before  the  change  (l).    Seventy-eight  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  the  former  33  percent,  felt  that  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  all  of  the  information  they  needed  in  order  to  get  their 
Jobs  done  (7).    There  were  no  significant  differences  in  perceptions 
of  the  ease  of  getting  superiors  to  listen  to  ideas  (7).    Finally,  no 
one  felt  that  the  organizational  change  was  associated  with  the  firm's 
being  a  more  pleasant  place  to  work  (6b). 
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Scott,  W.H,;  Mumford,  Enid;  McGivering,  I.C.;  and  Kirkby,  J.M. 

Coal  and  Conflict,    Liverpool:    Liverpool  University  Press,  1963, 
21^  pp. 

A  comparative  investigation  was  carried  out  in  four  coal  mines 
in  the  Lancashire  coalfield.    The  study,  based  on  documentary 
analysis,  observation,  and  an  intensive  interviewing  program, 
describes  the  particular  proolems  of  the  main  occupational  groups 
in  coal  mining  and  relates  these  problems  to  an  assessment  of 
relative  morale,  based  on  a  wide  variety  of  indices.      There  is 
also  an  analysis  of  the  industrial  relations  machinery  as  it 
operated  during  the  peidod  of  the  study. 

Results  indicated  that  attitudes  toward  nationalization  were  very 
significantly  associated  with  absenteeism  (l).    Those  in  the  low- 
absence  category  were  less  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  or 
critical  of  nationalization.    Workers  who  were  more  likely 
to  express  a  wish  to  change  jobs  tended  to  have  a  high  rate  of 
absenteeism  (1).    Furthermore,  those  with  low  absenteeism  (l) 
were  much  more  likely  to  emphasize  changes  in  production  or  or- 
ganization:   high  absentees  (l)  were  much  more  likely  to  stress 
changes  in  weli*are  and  working  conditions.    Workers  who  were  critical 
of  management  and  those  vho  emphasized  the  desirability  of  changes 
in  welfare  and  working  conditions  tended  to  desire  a  job  change 


The  status  of  an  occupation  (i.e.,  deputy)  was  positively  asso- 
ciated with  income  and  Job  security  (3)  as  well  as  with  the  po- 
tential for  promotion  (9).    On  the  contrary,  the  status  hierarchy 
was  negatively  associated  with  the  desirability  of  physical  con- 
ditions at  work  (6a).    Under-off icials  and  haulage  workers  had 
significantly  less  absences  (l),  whereas  fillers,  rippers,  packers, 
cutters,  and  conveyor  movers  had  significantly  more  absences  (l). 
Under-official s,  fillers,  rippers,  and  maintenance  workers  tended 
to  have  significantly  less  desire  to  change  their  Jobs.  Haul- 
age and  other  surface  workers  were  associated  with  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  desire  to  change  their  jobs  (l). 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  amount  of  pay  (3),  satisfaction 
with  pay  (3),  and  the  perceived  opportunity  for  advancement  (9) 
varied  directly  with  position  in  the  status  hierarchy.  Position 
in  the  status  hierarchy  was  inversely  related  to  the  desire  of 
an  employee  to  change  his  job  (l).    The  under-off icials  were  more 
critical  of  pay  (3),  hours,  and  their  trade  union  than  were  most 
other  groups  (1). 

Youth  among  haulage  workers  was  associated  with  high  absentee 
rates  (1)  and  a  high  desire  to  change  Jobs  (l).    Haulage  workers 
who  have  to  work  overtime  tended  to  have  pay  satisfaction  (3); 
if  no  overtime  was  possible,  dissatisfaction  set  in. 

Maintenance  workers  tended  not  to  want  to  change  their  occupations  (8). 
O  ^  .They  were  also  associated  with  satisfactory  reward  payments  and 
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Coal  and  Conflict 
(Continued) 

job  security  (3).  At  least  a  substantial  minority  of  the  main- 
tenance workers,  however,  felt  that  their  status  and  importance 
were  not  given  adequate  recognition  (h). 

Other-surface  workers  (not  maintenance  workers)  were  associated 
with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  pay  (3)  and  working  con- 
ditions (6a)  and  were  the  most  desirous  of  chanf^ing  their  jobs  (l). 

Rippers  were  the  highest-paid  faceworkers  (3);  they  work  in  small, 
fairly  stable  teams  that  are  more  independent  than  other  face 
groups  in  regard  to  activities  and  supervision  (7).    Among  fillers, 
another  classification  of  faceworkers,  those  who  worked  in  Pit 
A2  were  significantly  more  approving  of  their  job  (8);  fillers 
who  worked  in  Pit  Bl  were  significantly  more  critical  of  their 
jobs  (l)  than  fillers  as  a  whole • 

The  piecework  system  (3)  was  associated  with  disputes  over  wages 
(3)  being  the  predominant  grievance  issue •    Considering  all  grievanc 
the  day-shift  faceworkers,  particularly  fillers  and  rippers,  made 
more  use  of  the  organizational  conciliation  machinery  than  did 
back-shift  faceworkers  (0).    Fillers,  rippers,  and  packers, 
however,  were  associated  with  the  largest  number  of  strikes, 
overtime  bans,  an.*^  go-slows,  carried  out  in  order  to  settle  their 
grievances  (l).    Other  methods,  such  as  grumbling,  absenteeism 
(l),  and  quitting  the  job  (l),  were  not  associated  with  permanently 
resolving  any  existing  conflict  (6b),    Finally,  the  existence  of  the 
organizational  conciliatory  machinery  was  associated  with  reduction 
of  the  day-to-day  impact  of  conflict  (6b)  on  the  running  of  the 
collieries. 


Scott,  W.H.;  Muraford,  Enid;  McGivering,  IX.;  and  Kirkby,  J.M. 

Cool  and  Conflict.    Liverpool:    Liverpool  University  Press,  1963. 
21^  PP-  .  ' 

A  comparative  investigation  vas  carried  out  in  four  coal  mines 
in  the  Lancashire  coalfield.    The  study,  based  on  documentary 
analysis,  observation,  and  an  intensive  interviewing  program, 
describes  ^he  particular  problems  of  the  main  occupational  groups 
in  coal  mining  and  relates  these  problems  to  an  assessment  of*  • 
relative  morale,  based  on  a  wide  variety  of  indices.      There  is 
also  an  analysis  of  the  industrial  relations  machinery  as  it 
operated  during  the  period  of  the  study. 

Results  indicated  that  attitudes  toward  nationalisation  were  very 
significantly  associated  with  absenteeism  (l).    Those  in  the  low- 
absence  category  were  less  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  or 
critical  of  nationalization.    Workers  who  were  more  likely 
to  express  a  wish  to  change  Jobs  tended  to  have  a  high  rate  of  / 
absenteeism  (l).    Furthermore,  those  with  low  absenteeism  (l) 
were  much  more  likely  to  emphasize  changes  in  production  or  or- 
ganization:   high  absentees  (l)  were  much  more  likely  to  stress 
changes  in  welfare  and  working  conditions.    Workers  who  were  critical 
of  management  and  those  who  emphasized  the  desirability  of  changes 
in  welfare  and  working  conditions  tended  to  desire  a  Job  change 
(1)- 

The  status  of  an  occupation  (i.e.,  deputy)  was  positively  asso- 
ciated with  income  and  Job  security  (3)  as  well  as  with  the  po- 
tential for  promotion  (9).    On  the  contrary,  the  status  hierarchy 
was  negatively  associated  with  the  desirability  of  physicsd  con- 
ditions at  work  {6a).    Under-officials  and  haulage  workers  had 
significantly  less  absences  (l),  whereas  fillers,  rippers,  packers, 
cutters,  and  conveyor  movers  had  significantly  more  absences  (l). 
Under-officials,  fillers,  rippers,  and  maintenance  workers  tended 
to  have  significantly  less  desire  to  change  their  Jobs.  Haul- 
age and  other  surface  workers  were  associated  with  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  desire  to  change  their  Jobs  (l). 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  amount  of  pay  (3),  satisfaction 
with  pay  (3),  and  the  perceived  opportunity  for  advancement  (9) 
varied  directly  with  position  in  the  status  hierarchy.  Position 
in  the  status  hierarchy  vas  inversely  related  to  the  desire  of 
an  employee  to  change  his  Job  (1).    The  under-officials  were  more 
critical  of  pay  (3),  hours,  and  their  trade  union  than  were  most 
other  groups  (l). 

Youth  among  haulage  workers  was  associated  with  high  absentee 
rates  (l)  and  a  high  desire  to  change  Jobs  (l).    Haulage  workers 
who  have  to  work  overtime  tended  to  have  pay  satisfaction  (3); 
if  no  overtime  vas  possible,  dissatisfaction  set  in. 

Maintenance  workers  tended  not  to  want  to  change  their  occupations  (8). 
^  They  vere  also  associated  with  satisfactory  revard  payments  and 
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Coal  and  Conflict 
(Continued) 

job  security  (3).  At  least  a  substantial  minority  of  the  main- 
tenance workers,  however,  felt  that  their  status  and  importance 
were  not  given  adequate  recognition  (U). 

Other-surface  workers  (not  maintenance  workers)  were  associated 
with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  pay  (3)  and  working  con- 
ditions (6a)  and  were  the  most  desirous  of  chan^inf^  their  jobs  (l). 

Rippers  were  the  highest-peid  faceworkers  (3);  they  work  in  small, 
fairly  stable  teams  that  are  more  independent  than  other  face 
groups  in  regard  to  activities  and  supervision  (7).    Among  fillers, 
another  classification  of  Xaceworkers,  those  who  worked  in  Pit 
were  significemtly  more  approving  of  their  job  (8);  fillers 
who  worked  in  Pit  Bl  were  significantly  more  critical  of  their 
jobs  (1)  than  fillers  as  a  whole. 

The  piecework  system  (3)  was  associated  with  disputes  over  va^es 
(3)  being  the  predominant  grievance  issue.    Considering  all  grievance 
the  day-shift  faceworkers,  particularly  fillers  and  rippers,  made 
more  use  of  the  organizational  conciliation  machinery  than  did 
back-shift  faceworkers  (8).    Fillers,  rippers,  and  packers, 
however,  were  associated  with  the  largest  number  of  strikes, 
overtime  bans,  and  go-slows,  carried  out  in  order  to  settle  their 
grievances  (l).    Other  methods,  such  as  grumbling,  absenteeism 
(l),  and  quitting  the  job  (1),  were  not  associated  with  permanently 
resolving  any  existing  conflict  (6b).    Finally,  the  existence  of  the 
organizational  conciliatory  machinery  was  associated  with  reduction 
of  the  day-to-day  impact  of  conflict  (6b)  on  the  running  of  the 
collieries. 
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W.  H. ,  editor.    Office  Automation:    Administrative  and  Human 
Problems.    Paris:    Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  1965.    103  pp. 

(See  abstracts  for  articles  by:  Eliaeson,  P.  j. ;  Jaeggi ,  Urs 
and  Wiedemann,  Herbert;  Marenco,  Claudine;  and  Mumford,  Enid, 
in  Section  A. ) 
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Shepard,  J.M.    Automation  and  Alienation^    Cambridge:    The  MIT  Press, 
1971.    163  pp. 

Three  man-machine  relationships  were  explored  in  the  settings  of 
a  large  bank,  a  large  insurcmce  conqpany,  four  small  insurance 
companies,  one  autcmiobile  assembly  line,  and  an  oil  refinery. 
The  mannnachine  relationships  were:    a  nonnnechanized  craft 
maintenance  function  and  traditional  office  work,  a  mechanized 
assembly  line,  an  EDP  office  situation,  and  an  automated  oil 
refinery,  as  well  as  computer  operators  cmd  software  personnel 
(programmers  and  system  analysts).    Built  into  the  independent 
variable  (the  technology  employed)  were  two  important  ideas: 
specifically,  that  a  different  degree  of  functional  specialization 
is  associated  with  each  phase  in  the  mannnachine  relationship, 
non-mechanized  systems  being  associated  with  lower  specialization, 
mechanized  systems  with  high  specialization,  and  automated  systems 
with  lower  specialization. 

Among  factory  workers,  working  on  a  mechanized  assembly  line  was 
associated  with  the  highest  perceptions  of  alienation  (1), 
whireas  working  in  a  non-mechanized  maintenance  function  or  in 
an  automated  oil  refinery  was  associated  with  significantly  lower 
perceptions  of  adienation  (l),  as  meastired  by  a  questionnaire. 
The  questionnaire's  five  scales  related  to  feelings  of  power- 
lessness,  meaninglessness,  normlessness,  self-eval\iative 
volvement  in  work,  and  instrumental  work  orientation  (l). 

For  all  scedes  except  powerlessness,  working  in  an  automated  oil 
refin^a'  was  associated  with  less  alienation  (1)  than  were  even 
the  noMiechanized  maintenance  tasks.    Among  office  workers, 
nonnnechanized  clerks  tended  to  have  as  much  alienation  (l)  as 
mechanized  office  machine  operators.    Also,  no  differences  in 
perception  of  alienation  (l)  were  fotind  between  EDP-related 
machine  operators  and  non-EDP-related  office  machine  operators. 
Office  cOTiputer  operators  had  less  alienation  (1)  than  office 
workers  involved  with  either  mechanized  or  non-mechanized  office 
tasks,  for  all  scales  except  powerlessness.    Workers  in  all 
three  man-machine  relationships  perceived  the  same  amount  of 
powerlessness  in  their  work  situation  (l). 

Within  the  automated  man-machine  relationship,  programmers  and 
systems  anadysts  had  less  alienation  than  the  ccmiputer  operators 
(1).    Only  on  the  meaninglessness  scale  were  the  programmers 
significantly  more  alienated  (l)  than  systems  analysts.  In 
non^aechanized  and  mechanized  man-machine  relationships,  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  men  and  women  on  the  power- 
lessness, meaninglessness,  and  normlessness  scales  (l).  However, 
female  programmers  and  systems  analysts  were  associated  with 
more  alienation  (l)  than  their  male  counterparts  on  the  mean- 
inglessness, normlessness,  and  self-evaluative  involvement  scales. 
Within  the  same  man-machine  relationship  catagories,  the  size 
or  purposo  of  the  organization  was  not  foxxnd  to  be  associated 
with  feelings  of  alienation  (l). 
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Automation  and  Alienation 
(Continued) 

In  summary,  the  curvilinear  relationships  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  phases  in  the  mannnachine  relationship  and  alienation 
amoxig  factory  workers  generally  appeared  among  office  employees 
as  well.    Software  personnel  and  computer  operators  were  lower 
on  nearly  all  alienation  dimensions  (1)  than  were  nonmechanized 
and  mechanized  clerical  workers,  the  one  exception  being  that 
computer  operators  were  no  less  powerless  (l)  than  nonmechanized 
and  mechanized  office  employees.    Contrary  to  expectations,  there 
was  a  fairly  consistent  lack  of  difference  in  perceived  alien- 
ation (l)  between  office  machine  operators  and  clerks  in  the 
traditional  nonmechanized  man-machine  relationship. 

Both  male  and  female  office  machine  operators  were  consistently 
less  alienated  (l)  than  the  automobile  assembly -line  workers. 
Also,  office  machine  operators  and  clerks  in  non-^nechanized  jobs 
were  not  significantly  more  alienated  (l)  than  craftsmen  in  the 
automobile  factory.    Particularly,  office  machine  operators  and 
nonmechanized  clerks  were  self-involved  in  work  (8)  and  nonin- 
strumentedly-oriented  toward  work  (8)  at  almost  the  same  levels 
as  craftsmen.    Furthermore,  computer  operators  were  less  alienated 
(l)  than  the  skilled  automobile  workers  in  terms  of  normlessness, 
self-evaluatJlve  involvement,  and  instrumental  work  orientation. 
Computer  software  personnel  were  less  alienated  (l)  than  the  auto- 
mobile maintenance  workers  on  all  the  scales  of  eJ-ienation. 
Also,  computer  operators  were  more  alienated  (l)  than  oil  re- 
finery monitors  in  terms  of  poverlessness  and  self -evaluative 
work  involvement.    On  the  other  hand,  male  programmers  and 
systems  analysts  were  less  alienated  (l)  than  oil  refinery 
monitors  in  terms  of  powerlessness  and  meaninglessness. 


Sheppard,  Harold  L. ,  and  Herrick,  Neal  Q.    Where  Have  All  the  Robots 
Gone?;    Worker  Dissatisfaction  in  the  '7Qs>    New  York:  The 
Free  Press,  1972. 

In  a  national  survey  of  workers  {II  =  1,533),  Job  dissatisfaction 
(1)  was  most  experienced  by  black  workers  under  30  years ,  young 
workers  with  some  college,  and  young  women  (older  males  were 
most  satisfied  with  their  jobs).    While  blacks  over  UU  years 
had  lower  dissatisfaction  with  job  and  with  life,  they  reported 
greater  depression  (2).    For  all  workers  in  this  survey  Job 
satisfaction  (l)  was  related  most  highly  to  pleasant  surroundings 
(6a),  interesting  work,  which  utilizes  workers*  aptitudes  and 
which  provides  opportunity  to  develop  (5),  freedom  in  the  job 
(7),  and  good  pay  and  job  security  (3). 

Interviews  of  371  white  male  union  workers  in  four  Pennsylvania 
cities,  and  in  Michigan,  reveeded  that  30  percent  were  discontented 
with  what  they  had  achieved  in  life  relative  to  their  aspirations. 
Of  these  discontented,  over  half  reported  having  Jobs  that 
they  did  not  want,  such  jobs  being  seen  as  low  on  variety, 
autonomy  (7),  and  responsibility  and  having  little  chance  for 
advancement  (9).    These  people  were  the  most  alienated  (l), 
and  were  not  confident  of  having  any  impact  in  the  political 
process  (lOc),  but  voted  for  George  Wallace  in  1968  in  dis- 
proportionate numbers. 

With  regard  to  other  aspects  of  their  Jobs ,  these  workers  in 
the  second  sample  reported  low  opportunities  to  learn  more  on 
the  Job  (5a),  and  that  many  people  could  do  their  jobs  (I*). 
Combining  all  job  aspects  (autonomy,  variety,  responsibility) 
for  Pennsylvania  workers  resulted  in  total  task  scores  (5;  7) 
for  258  respondents  in  the  sample.    Task  scores  were  found 
related  to  management  emphasis  on  quality  work.    Task  scores 
were  found  negatively  related  to  desire  to  change  Jobs  (l), 
and  to  desire  to  retire  early  (l).    Total  task  scores  were 
positively  related  to  adequacy  of  income  (3)  and  certainty 
of  income  in  future,  and  ability  to  improve  one's  Job  through 
moving  (3),  or  through  promotion  (9)*    Workers  with  high  task 
ratings  are  more  likely  to  see  education  (lOc;  11 )  and  effort 
related  to  advancement  (9),  while  those  with  low  task  ratings 
tend  to  take  a  fatalistic  or  "lottery"  view  of  getting  ahead 
(1).    Low  worker  authoritarianism  and  low  task  rating  are  related 
to  high  alienation  (l). 
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Taylor,  J.  C.    Technology  and  Planned  Organizational  Change. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:    Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan,  1971. 

Non-supervisory  members  of  some  300  work  groups  (U  =  3,800) 
in  two  large  companies  -  an  oil  refinery  and  an  insurance 
firm  ~  completed  paper-and-pencil  questionnaires  on  one  occasion 
before  and  twice  following  a  change  attempt  in  the  direction  of 
more  participative  groups. 

In  neither  company  was  education,  tenure,  or  urban  versus  rural 
background  found  to  be  related  to  supervisory  or  peer  leadershit) 
U;  or  to  group  process  (6b).     In  the  refinery,  level  of 
technological  sophistication  was  found  to  be  directly  related 
to  the  pre-change  level  of  supervisory  and  peer  leadershio  (?) 
and  to  group  process  (6b),  whereas  in  the  insurance  companv 
these  relationships  were  the  inverse  (7;  6b). 

Following  a  successful  change  attempt  to  increase  peer  leader- 
snip  (()  and  group  process  (6b)  in  the  refinery,  grouos  with 
more  sophisticated  technology  showed  more  increase  than  groups 
with  less  sophisticated  technology.     In  the  insurance  company 
Where  the  change  attempt  was  unsuccessful  (and  in  fact  produced 
negative  response  company-wide),  the  groups  with  more  soDhisticated 
technology  maintained  their  pre-change  levels  of  peer  leadership 
IT  J  and  group  process  (6b),  while  othsr  groups  declined  for 
these  measures;  thus    technology  had  the  effect  of  constraininp 
group  effects  (?;  6b)  counter  to  deleterious  company  -  actions.  ' 

Two  additional  companies  (optics  ~  20  groups  -  and  elastics 
production  -hO  groups)  were  surveyed  only  twice,  and  one  metal 
fabricating  firm  (lUO  groups)  was  surveyed  once.    These  sites 
sh?r??fw!^M\"  '""f  pre-change  period,  degree  of  peer  leader- 
ship (7;  was  higher  in  groups  with  more  sophisticated  technology. 
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Trist,  E.  L.  ;  HigP^in,  G.      ;  Murray,  H.  ;  and  Pollock,  A.  B. 
Organizational  Choice*    London:    Tavistock  Publications, 
19b3.    332  pp. 

In  a  two-year  field  study  of  various  nationalized  coal  mining 
operations  in  and  around  Durham,  Great  Britain,  five  different 
methods  of  coal-getting  were  compared.    The  methods  were: 
traditional  sirgle-place  working;  semi -mechanized  conventional 
longvall  method;  semi -mechanized  composite  longwall  method; 
advanced-mechanized  conventional  longwall  method;  advanced- 
mechanized  composite  longwall  method. 

In  traditional  single-place  working,  the  miner  has.  all  of  the 
skills  to  complete  the  self-contained  work  task  (5b)  and  is  a 
self-supervising  worker  (7)    toward  whom  the  deputy  stands  in 
a  service  rather  than  supervisory  relation  (6b).    Groups  of  up 
to  six  men  share  a  place,  selecting  their  own  work  mates  (6b; 
7).    Since  all  men  do  all  Jobs,  either  on  the  same  or  on 
different  shifts,  they  share  equally  in  the  same  paynote  (3). 
The  miners  perceive  this  work  organization  as  being  well  adapted 
to  the  general  hazards  of  an  underground  environment  (2). 

In  the  semi -mechanized  conventional  longwall  method,  there  is 
formal  division  of  labor,  with  specialized  tasks  carried  out 
by  a  number  of  groups  of  v£U-ying  size  (5b).    In  larger  task 
groups, all  members  within  a  specialized  group  are  supposed  to 
do  the  same  eunount  of  work,  but,  since  varying  capacities 
exist,  social  relations  (6b)  become  strained.     In  the  smaller 
task  groups,  each  member  makes  a  unique  and  interdependent 
contribution  resulting  in  more  amicable  relations  (6b). 
Certain  required  task  specialties  resixlt  in  isolate  roles  (6b). 
Each  task  group  has  its  own  customs  emd  agreements  (6b), 
including  sepeurate  paynotes  (3),  resulting  in  task  group 
segregation  (6b),  which  in  turn  requires  that  coordination  and 
control  be  provided  by  management  (7).    Traditionally,  however, 
the  role  of  the  deputy  is  that  of  service,  and  since  coercive 
control  is  not  practical  in  the  high-risk  underground  environ- 
ment, management  lacks  the  ability  to  control  the  separate 
task  units  as  an  effective  team  (7;  ^  5b).  Furthermore, 
since  the  deputies  and  managers  the  next  level  up  have  only- 
shift  responsibility  (7),  overall  cycle  responsibiJ.ity  is  given 
to  the  undermanager,  who  is  three  steps  in  managerial  rank 
away  from  the  coal  face  (6b). 

Under  the  semi -mechanized  composite  longwall  method,  autonomous 
teams  are  formed,  which  undertake  full  responsibility  for  allocating 
men  to  shifts  emd  tasks  (7)* and  the  methods  devised  give  rise  to 
multiskilled  roles  (5b).    There  is  a  common  paynote,  which  all 
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Organizational  Choice 
(continued)  " 


members  of  the  team  share  equally  (3).    -^e  task  groups  are  the 

h^y       rv  0^:^'"^  'r^^^''  "^'^  ^°  IcUyitTel 

infLn^  ^""^         segregated  from  each  othar  and  are 

interchangeable  m  membership  (6b).  Such  group  regulation  2d 
continuity  of  face  operations  parallels  the  self-reVulaUon  of 

ITrlJC''"""  r^'"^  -^^P-^y  "  released lo 

perform  service-type,  boundary-control  operations  {6b).  As 

perce'^ed  to'S:  the  longwall  method  tl 

lllllh  lL)      T  ""^^  ""l^cive  to  good  relations  and  social 

smaller  than  m  higher  seams  (6b)  and  therefore  easier  to  handle 

w  c!  ^  -.^    u  ^"  harmonious  changeover  (6b).  In 

low  seam  pits  where  the  tradition  is  strong,  the  changeover 
Jf'no  t%L">'"''  attendance  (l)  and  improved  relaJions  IS). 
If  no  tradition  exists,  face-to-face  informal  groups  discussing 
feelings  and  attitudes  will  result  in  lessening  the  resS^c" 

With  the  advanced-mechanized  conventional  longwall  method, 
ITZl  ^""^  narrowly  specialized  than 

^Jnnn.°%"'",':'"f^^"'"'^  Conventional  faces,  and  fewer  task 
fi?fo'  nf  ^  ^l!"^  ""f^vJ""^  ^"  interlocking  of  activities  of 
different  members  (6b).    Each  group  undertakes  a  larger  part  of 

o?  th^^  r  in  greater  acceptance  of  the  responsibility 

of  the  Whole  cycle  (7),  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  one 
man  or  group  on  another  (6b),  and  development  of  group  self- 
was"Jaciing.  ^"""^  occurred  if  recent  experience 

Under  the  advanced-mechanized  composite  longwall  method,  where 
higher  mechanization  is  intended,  advanced  introduction  of 
composite  methods  at  the  existing  level  of  mechanization  may 
not  only  assist  in  the  transition  (6b)  but  also  allow  learning 
choiS^fr^  ^^^^l  Which  will  later  aid  the  work  team.  .Mutual 
choice  of  team  members  (7)  must  be  given  to  workers.  Intro- 
duction of  new  technology  results  in  necessity  for  a  loneer 
learning  period  (5a)  to  allow  the  explicit  exploration  and 
development  of  a  satisfactory  internal  work  organization  (6b). 
Due  to  the  management's  lack  of  the  foresight  to  disseminate 
any  information  other  than  technical,  there  is  a  failure  to 
communicate  social-psychological  lessons  learned  from  an  earlier 
group  to  a  later  group  involved  in  a  program  of  reorganization 
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Walker »  Charles  R.    Toward  the  Automatic  Factory.    New  Haven,  Conn»: 
Yale  University  Press,  1957 • 

This  study  deals  with  the  social-psychological  changes  experienced 
by  blue  collar  workers  after  two  and  three  years  of  inter- 
acting in  a  new,  continuous-process  seamless  pipe  mill.    All  of 
the  workers  had  previously  worked  in  the  old,  less  automated 
seamless  pipe  mill  bofore  the  changeover,  most  of  them  i*or  all 
of  their  working  life.    The  new  mill  is  a  privately  owned 
division  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  located  in 
Lorain,  Ohio.    Interviews  were  conducted  and  questionnaires 
administered  to  the  nine  men  who  made  up  the  seamless  pipe 
mill  team.    Immediate  changes  (one  to  two  years  after  starting 
work  in  the  new,  continuous-process  plant)  were  as  follows. 
The  lower  number  of  men  per  team  and  their  greater  spatial 
distance  at  the  work  place  resulted  in  feelings  of  social 
isolation  (6b),  which  were  somewhat  compensated  for  by  use  of 
the  public  address  system.    Associations  from  the  old  mill, 
however,  made  the  social  adjustment  easier  (6b).    More  automated 
machinery  reduced  physical  effort  and  direct  contact  with  the 
dangers  of  hot  steel  (6a;  2)  but  resulted  in  the  work  beinp;  more 
mentally  stressful  (2). 

Initially,  constant  interaction  with  supervisors  made  worker- 
supervisory  relations  extremely  positive  (6b).    Shortly  thereafter, 
however,  interactions  decreased  (6b),  which  resulted  in  heightened 
pressiire,  tension  (2),  and  bad  feelings  (6b).    Decreased  inter- 
action edso  resulted  in  workers  feeling  that  they  were  not  being 
involved  in  production  problems    or  asked  for  their  advice  or 
suggestions  {k\  5b).    Originally,  without  an  incentive  plan 
there  was  tremendous  dissatisfaction  with  pay  (3).    When  a  bonus 
was  added,  a  year  and  nine  months  after  work  began  at  the  new 
plant,  it  was  too  complicated,  and  there  were  still  too  many 
technological  factors  to  be  worked  out;  therefore,  dissatisfaction 
with  pay  remained  (3)»  ^ 

With  control  switches  eind  observation  booths  located  at  some 
distance  from  the  actual  operations  (6a)  and  fewer  men  exposed 
to  intense  heat,  dirt,  or  dameige  of  working  virtually  "on  top 
of  the  pipe"  (2),  the  majority  of  the  men  were  generally  more 
satisfied  with  their  new  physical  work  environment  (6a). 

The  decreased  number  of  task  positions  resulted  in  negative 
feelings  toward  the  possibility  of  future  promotion  (9)» 
The  tremendously  increased  output  in  tonnage  per  man  resulted 
in  negative  feelings  toward  future  Job  security  within  the 
company  (3). 
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Toweird  the  Automatic  Factory 
(Continued) 

After  three  years,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  output  of  pipe, 
coupled  with  the  workers  receiving  an  above-base-rate  bonus 
resulted  in  generally  high  satisfaction  with  pay  (3).  Working 
together  in  a  small  team  over  the  years,  with  incentive  earnings (^) 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  development  and  growth  of  team  work 
(6b}.     Increased  mill  speed  resulted  in  Jobs  being  more  taxing 
physically  (2)  for  two  task  roles,  the  piercer  plugser  and  the 
piercer  operator.    Generally  speaking,  the  new  continuous 
process  Jobs  were  perceived  as  being  mentally  more  difficult 
(2;  and.  physically  easier  (2)  than  the  comparable  Jobs  in  the  old 
mills.    With  the  mill  rolling  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  so  that 
both  production  and  earnings  were  high,  pressure  was  lightened 
(2;  and  there  was  less  interpersonal  tension  between  supervisors 
and  crew  (6b).    The  continued  exclusion  of  the  crew  from 
production  decisions,  however  ~  in  which  the  workers  felt 
competent  —  resulted  in  resentment  (6b)  and  dissatisfaction  with 
opportunities  to  use  existing  competence  (5b).    Smoke  was  not 
eliminated  from  the  environment,  which  overshadowed  all  of  the 
previous  improvements  in  environment  and  resulted  in  highly 
negative  feelings  toward  the  physical  work  environment  (6a). 
As  a  result  of  lower  Job  classifications,  smaller  crews,  and 
fewer  Jobs  than  in  the  old  mills,  workers'  feelings  toward  the 
possibility  of  future  promotion  were  more  negative  than  before 
(9).    Foreman  positions  now  seemed  to  require  college  education, 
which  resulted  in  feelings  among  crew  members  that  they  had 
no  chance  of  being  promoted  (9).    Increasing  tonnage  per  man 
continued  to  overshadow  pay  and  resulted  in  feelings  of  Job 
insecurity  (3). 
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Walker,  C,R,;  Guest,  R,H-;  and  Turner,  A.N,    The  Foreman  on  the  As- 
sembly Line,    Canbridge:    Harvard  University  Press,  1056.    196  pp. 

This  book  is  a  sequel  to  the  author's  earlier  book.  The  Man  on  the 
Assembly  Line,    Like  its  predecessor,  it  uses  observation  and  inter- 
views to  obtain  data.    The  mass-production  foreman  is  the  object 
of  the  study,  conducted  in  Plant  X,  an  automobile  assembly  plant. 
The  authors  surveyed  such  aspects  of  the  foreman's  work  as  the 
average  time  he  spends  in  various  operations,  his  own  conception 
of  the  Job,  his  relationship  to  management  and  to  the  men  who 
work  under  him,  his  ambitions,  and  his  methods  of  work.    Much  of 
the  book  consists  of  foremen's  own  statements  in  response  to  the 
interviewer. 

As  perceived  by  the  foremen,  the  moving  line  was  associated  with 
controlling  the  man  and  his  speed  (7).    Therefore,  new  assembly 
workers  tended  to  experience  excessive  fatigue  from  unused 
muscles,  as  well  as  nervous  tension  (2),    Furthermore,  being  a 
foreman  was  associated  with  feeling  that  informal  personal  re- 
lationships between  themselves  and  the  line  workers  were  im- 
portant (6b),    This  human  relations  supervisory  approach  was  as- 
sociated with  having  friendly  relations  with  the  line  workers  out- 
side of  work  (lO),    The  foremen  were  also  associated  with  per- 
ceiving that  the  teaching  (5a)  and  promotion  (9)  of  their  men  was 
one  of  their  functions.    Being  a  good  foreman,  as  perceived  by 
the  foremen,  was  associated  with  absorbing  pressxire  (2)  as  well  as 
consulting  with  one's  workers  and  delegating  responsibility  to 
them  (7). 

The  tension  and  pressure  on  assembly-line  workers  (2),  along  with 
the  highly  repetitive  nature  of  their  jobs,  the  conveyor  pacing, 
and  the  frequent  requirement  for  excessive  overtime,  were  as- 
sociated with  increased  absenteeism  (l).    Also,  the  assembly  line 
was  found  to  be  negatively  associated  with  team  or  partnership 
relationships  (6b),    Finally*  sharp  rises  and  dips  in  the  pro- 
duction schedules  were  associated  with  a  rise  in  turnover,  ab- 
senteeism, and  grievances  (l). 

Interpersonal  relationships  between  the  foremen  and  the  workers 
(6b)  were  associated  with  increasing  the  workers*  interest  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  (8),    Foremen  were  also  associated  with 
believing  that  *'our  practical  experience  could  be  utilized 
much  more  when  engineering  changes  were  being  considered*'  (5b). 
Foreman  were  also  associated  with  spending  h  percent  of  their 
time  involved  in  personal,  non- job-related  interactions  (6b) 
and  1  percent  of  their  time  showing  line  workers  what  to  do  (5a;7). 

The  study  followed,  through  interviews,  the  development  of  a  man 
from  line  worker  to  foreman.    Despite  the  fact  that  wet  sanders 
(the  subject's  position  on  the  line)  were  associated  with  feeling 
a  sense  of  cohesion  as  a  group  (6b)  and  pride  in  doing  a  good 
job  together  (M,  they  were  also  associated  with  thinking  that 
the  job  was  monotonous  (5):  their  families  tended  to  think  that  they 
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The  Foreman  on  the  Assembly  Line 
(Continued) 

were   'grouchy'"  after  work  (11).    Wet  sanders  were  also  associated 
with  feelim^  satisfied  about  their  pay  and  Job  security  (3),  Oil 
Sanders  were  associated  with  setting?;  their  own  pace  (7);  however, 
they  thought  their  chances  for  promotion  were  poor  (9).  The 
subject,  as  a  utility  man,  had  much  more  responsibility  (7)  and 
was  throughly  familiar  with  all  of  the  Jobs  on  the  line  (5a). 
FinoJ-jy,  as  a  foreman,  he  was  associated  with  listening  to  his 
workers'  complaints  in  order  to  understand  how  he  might  help  them 
(7)- 

The  assembly  line  technology  was  associated  with  fatif^ue  on  the 
part  of  the  foreman  (2)  due  to  excessive  discontinuity  and  inter- 
ruption.   Also,  the  noise  and  physical  constraint  of  having  to 
stay  in  place  were  associated  with  less  group  cohesion  (6b).  Fi- 
nally, foremen  were  associated  with  perceiving  themselves  as  hav- 
ing to  play  dual  roles:  they  had  to  be  group  members  (6b)  as 
well  as  and  leaders  (7). 
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Wedderburn,  Dorothy,  and  Crompton,  R.       Worker  Attitudes  and  Tech- 
nology >    Cambridge:    Cambridge  University  Press,  1972,  176  pp. 

An  interview  survey  of  5  percent  of  male  workers  in  three  con- 
tinuous-process plants  in  northwest  England  was  undertaken  to  study 
the  effects  of  technological  differences  on  employee  perceptions 
of  various  work-related  aspects.    All  plants  were  located  on 
the  same  site  and  owned  by  the  same  company.    "Plant  A"  vas  the 
smcdlest  and  produced  3iquids  and  gases.    "Plant  B"  was  middle- 
sized  and  operated,  with  many  unscheduled  stoppeiges,  to  produce 
solid  and  granular  output.    "Plant  C"  was  the  largest,  operated  on 
short  batch  cycles,  and  produced  granular  and  filament  output. 

The  origineLL  survey  showed  that  the  best  things  about  working  for 
the  compeiny  were  security  (3)%  good  physical  working  conditions  (6a), 
fringes,  and  welfare  (3).    For  craftsmen,  feelings  of  security  (3) 
were  related  to  the  company's  need  for  scarce  skills;  for  general 
workers,  security  was  related  to  the  company's  position  in  the  in- 
dustry.   The  worst  things  about  working  for  the  company  were  bad 
management  (6b)  and  feelings  of  regimentation  (5).    Craftsmen  crit- 
icized supervisory  discipline  (7)  and  lack  of  autonomy  (7)  and 
had  more  definite  ideas  on  more  topics  than  generiLL  workers. 

Among  general  workers  in  the  three  plants,  the  major  differences 
in  attitudes  toward  supervision  (6b)  and  work  task  (5)  were  found 
between  the  pure  process  plant  (plant  A)  and  chemical  process  Jobs 
in  all  plants    (more  favorable  attitudes  in  both  instances)  and 
the  batch  plant  (plant  C)  and  machine  operating  Jobs  in  all  plants 
(less  favorable  attitudes  in  both  instances).    Plant  B  and  material 
handling  Jobs  in  all  plants  fell  somewhere  in  the  middle  on  those 
attitudes.    Perceptions  of  a  cooperative  plant  climate  (6b)  were 
more  marked  in  plant  A,  whereas  in  plant  C  perceptions  of  con- 
flictual  plant  climate  (6b)  dominated.    Attitudes  and  perceptions 
about  supervision  differed  greatly  with  type  of  Job.    Chemical  process 
workers  described  their  supervisors  as  having  enough  authority  (7) 
and  as  men  they  could  get  along  with  (6b);  machine  operators 
scored  their  supervisors  far  lower  on  these  dimensions.  Once 
again,  materials  handlers  fell  in  between.    Absenteeism  (l)  was 
highest  for  the  machine  operator  group  with  the  lowest  amount  of 
Job  interest  (5). 

A  comparison  between  process  workers  in  plant  A  and  process  work- 
ers in  the  other  plants  revealed  higher  scores  for  the  former 
group  on  Job  interest  (5),  autonomy  (7),  good  supervision  (6b), 
and  plant  cooperation  (6b).    A  comparison  between  machine  opera- 
tors in  plant  C  and  machine  operators  in  the  other  plants  shoved 
no  such  differences  on  the  same  measures  except  for  a  lower  score 
on  plant  cooperation  by  plant  C  employees.    The  explanation  for 
these  findings  rests  at  least  in  part  with  specific  technological 
differences  between  the  plants  and  in  the  resulting  characteristics 
of  the  Jobs.    Plant  C  general  workers  were  found  to  be  younger 
and  highc-i  paid,  6tnd  more  were  buying  their  own  homes  than  general 
O  workers  in  plants  A  and  B.    It  is  noted  that  the  trade-off  of  lower 
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Worker  Attitudes  and  Technology 
(Continued) 

pay  (3)  for  interesting  work  (5)  seens  accepted  by  the  older,  less 
financially-  burdened  workerf?  in  plant  A;  whereas  men  in  plant  C, 
although  satisfied  with  their  higher  pay  (3),  were  not  thereby 
less  critical  of  their  less  interesting  work  (5),    Although  they 
had  very  similar  technologies  and  technical  changes.    Plants  A 
and  B  differed  on  job  interest  (5),  quality  of  supervision  (6b;T), 
and  sense  of  security  (3),  with  plant  A  higher  in  all  dimensions • 
It  is  speculated  that  concurrent  changes  in  supervision  in  plant 
B  did  not  enhance  the  technically- related  work  experience  in 
that  case.    Differences  between  the  two  plants  on  perception  of 
a  cooperative  spirit  (6b)  were  paralleled  by  required  senior  man- 
agement participation  in  affairs  on  the  shop  floor  (f^b)  in  plant 
A,  which  was  argued  to  be  more  a  function  of  technolorsr  than  of 
organizational  size. 
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Wieland,  George  F. ,  and  Leigh,  Hilary,  editors.    Changing  Hospitals, 
London:    Tavistock  Publications,  1971.    U99  pp. 

Hesults  of  an  action  lesearch  change  project  carried  out  over 
four  years  in  10  London  hospitals  were  the  subject  of  a  study 
employing  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  documents  and  records 
of  the  organizations  involved.    The  project,  the  Hospital 
Internal  Communications  Project  (H,I,C,)  implemented  a  unique 
design  which  enabled  each  hospital  to  involve  its  own  staff  in 
devising  and  executing  projects  related  to  their  own  interests 
and  perceived  problems.    For  each  hospital,  this  consisted  of  a 
"supporting"  team  drawn  from  senior  members  of  the  medical, 
nursing,  and  administrative  branches  (e.g.,  consultants,  matrons, 
and  hospital  group  secretaries)  and  an  "operational"  team  composed 
of  their  deputies. 

Both  teams  initially  attended  courses  on  organizational  theory 
and  research  methods  and  subsequently  were  able  to  call  upon  a 
central  team  of  social  scientists  for  assistance  with  survey 
techniques,  data  collection,  evaluation,  and  report  writing. 
The  central  team  played  an  essential  role  in  coordinating  inter- 
team  meetings  and  encouraging  feedback  activities  within  and 
between  hospitals. 

Involvement  in  H.I.C.  project  activities  did  not  seem  to  have 
reduced  turnover  or  absence  rates  among  the  staff  groups 
studied  (l)  to  any  major  extent.    Involvement  in  H.I.C.  pxoject 
activities  was  associated  with  individuals  perceiving  themselves 
as  well  as  their  staff  members  as  having  more  knowledge  and 
information  concerning  hospital  functioning  and  problems  (5a) 
but  was  not  associated  with  an  increase  i;?  influence  over  the 
work  of  close  associates  or  the  functioninij;  of  the  hospital 
generally  (T).    Involvement  in  project  activities  was  also 
associated  with  some  increases  in  communication  behavior  (6b), 
with  nurses  experiencing  the  greatest  increase,  followed  by 
administrators  and> lastly,  doctors. 

Perceived  usefulness  of  the  organizational  theory  courses 
(H.I.C,  management,  interdisciplinary,  and  residential)  was 
weadtly  related  to  an  increase  in  information  and  knowledge  (5a). 
Perceived  usefulness  of  the  Central  Team  (research  team)  was 
strongly  related  to  cooperative  problem  solving  (6b;  5b)  and 
weakly  related  to  feelings  of  increased  influence  (7).  Per- 
ceived usefulness  of  team  meetings  was  strongly  related  to 
cooperative  problem  solving  (5b;  6b)  and  weakly  related  to 
improved  understanding  among  individuals  (6b). 
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Hospital  project  participation  by  hospital  team  members  (7) 
was  strongly  related  to  improved  conmunication  "to  an 
individual    {6b )  and  weakly  related  to  increased  information 
and  knowledge  {5a).  feelings  of  increased  influence  {?),  and 
better  understanding  among  individuals  {6b).  Central-team 
influence  on  hospital  projects  {?)  was  weakly  related  to  co- 
operative problem  solving  {5b;  6b).    Influence  of  other  hospital 
staff  on  hospital  projects  {7)  was  strongly  related  to  cooperative 
problem-solving  (5b)  and  feelings  of  increased  influence  {7) 
and  weakly  related  to  better  understanding  among  individuals' 

Being  hospital  team  members  whose  Jobs  became  part  of  H.I.C. 
was  strongly  related  to  cooperative  problem-solving  {5b;  6b) 
and  weakly  related  to  improved  information  and  knowledge  {5a) 
feelings  of  increased  influence  {7),  and  improved  communication 
to  and  from  an  individual  {6b),  as  well  as  better  understanding 
among  individuals  {6b). 

Central  team  activities  of  training,  change  consultation, and 
diagnostic  consultation  were  all  positively  associated  vith 
cooperative  problem-solving  {5b;  6b),  although  diagnostic 
consultation  was  weak  in  this  relationship.    Feedback  meeting 
activity  and  attendance  had  a  weak  relationship  with  better 
understanding  among  individuals  {6b).    Feelings  of  increased 
influence  (7)  and  improved  information  {5a)  had  a  strong 
relationship  to  feedback  meeting  activity  and  attendance  {8). 

Improved  communication  to  others  {6b)  was  positively  associated 
with  attendance  at  the  London  School  of  hygiene  meetings  {8). 
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Woodward,  Joan.    Industrial  Organization:    Theory  and  Practice. 
London:    Oxford  University  Press,  19^5.    ^8l  PP. 

A  team  of  social  scientists,  headed  by  Joan  Woodward,  surveyed 
a  sample  of  100  manufacturing  firms  in  South  Essex,  England. 
The  survey  was  carried  out  between  September,  195^  and  September, 
1955.    The  firms  ranged  in  size  from  11  to  approximately  1*0,000 
employees.    All  of  the  data  were  collected  by  observation  and 
open-ended  questionnaires. 

In  the  preliminary  findings,  the  size  of  the  organization  was 
not  found  to  be  related  to  organizational  structure  or  behavior. 
After  eui  itemized  sccile  of  technological  sophistication  wa.  de- 
veloped, however,  the  study  revealed  many  relationships  be- 
tween the  technology  used  and  organizationa    structure  and  be- 
havior . 

Unit  and  small  batch  production  were  classified  as  the  least 
sophisticated  technologically;  continuous  process  was  classified  as 
most  sophisticated.    Large  batch  or  mass  production  was  the  inter- 
mediary classification.    The  technological  2evel  was  also  as- 
sociated with  the  role  of  the  manager.    Continuous  process  was 
foxind  to  be  positively  associated  with  ''management  by  committee^* 
(7).    Also,  the  span  of  control  of  the  chief  executive  {'() 
was  found  to  increase  as  the  technology  used  increased  in  so- 
phistication.   On  the  other  hand,  the  span  of  control  of  the  middle- 
managers  (7)  decreased  as  technological  sophistication  increased. 
Other  findings  revealed  that  organizations  that  utilized  a  con- 
tinuous-process technology  tended  to  have  systematic  management 
training  courses  (5a)  and  to  fill  management  positions  from 
within  (9). 

The  research  also  revealed  similarities  in  structure  and  behavior 
within  compemies  that  utilized  technologies  at  both  ends  of  the 
technology  scale,  in  contrast  to  the  companies  that  utilized  a 
large  batch-  or  mass-production  technology.    In  unit  as  well  as 
continuous  process  firms,  interpersonal    relations  were  intimate 
and  informal  (6b),,  in  comparison  to  interpersonal  relations  in 
firms  that  utilized  mass  production.    In  mass -product ion  firms, 
first-line  supervisors  had  the  greatest  spem  of  control  (7). 
The  unit  and  continuous  process  firms  also  employed  the  most 
£'.killed  workers,  which  developed  a  close  identification  with  the 
immediate  production  process  (8).    In  continuous  process  firms, 
however,  the  skilled  workers  received  little  status  and  prestige 
outside  of  the  company.    Generally.,  the  unit  and  continuous- 
process  firms  were  associated  with  ^'organic  management.*'  These 
were  flexible  organizations  wi-ch  a  high  degree  of  delegation  of 
both  the  authority  (7)  and  the  responsibility  (7)  of  decision- 
making, as  well  as  permissive  and  participative  managemf^nt  (7). 
Mass-production  firms  were  found  to  be  associated  with  "mechan- 
istic management"  (7).    Here,  the  organization  was  cheuracterized 
by  clear  line-staff  distinctions.    In  continuous  process,  the 
O  status  and  prestige  of  the  specialists  (U)  was  so  high  that  it  was 
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impossible,  in  practice,  to  distinguish  between  advice,  service, 
and  control,  ou  the  one  hand",  and  executive  responsibility  on 
the  other  (TT':*'-^  this  respect^  the  line  and  staff  become  inter 
changeable  in  regard  to  promotion  (9), 

Additional  findings  revealed  that  mass  production  vas  associated 
with  supervisory  control  of  the  production  process  (7),  written 
communication  procedures  (6b),  and  greater  stress  and  pressure 
(2)  in  regard  to  inter -managerial  relations  and  employer-em- 
ployee relations  (6b).    On  the  other  hand,  unit  and  continuous- 
process  firms  were  found  to  be  associated  with  supervisory 
administration  of  the  production  process  (7),  oral  communication 
(6b),  and  lack  of  stress  and  pressure  in  interpersonal  relations 

When  technological  change  had  occurred  in  any  of  the  firms, 
there  was  a  total  lack  of  resistence:    the  employees  took  pride 
in  the  fact  that  their  organization  was  technologically  up-to- 
date  (8),  and  they  did  not  see  the  change  as  a  tlireat  to  their 
job  security  (3).    Organizations  that  changed  in  structure,  how- 
ever, from  a  departmentalized  or  "functional"  kind  of  structure 
to  a  divisionalized  organization  (the  creation  of  a  series  of 
relatively  small  autonomous  units  at  the  periphery  of  the 
organization)  tended  to  undergo  a  change  in  the  power  relations; 
namely,  an  increase  in  line  authority  developed  at  the  expense 
of  staff  authority  (7). 
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Burden »  D.W.E.    "A  Participative  Approach  to  Management"  (April »  1972). 
Unpublished.    Available  from  Mr.  D.W.E.  Burden,  Shell  U.K.  Limited, 
Shell  Centre,  London,  SE1-7NA,  Ehgland. 

Observations  and  records  report  the  progress  over  four  years 
{1966-1969)  in  a  change  toward  an  autonomous  group  struc':ure 
in  the  Microwax  Depcurtment  of  the  large  Shell  Stanlov  Refinery 
in  Great  Britain.    The  department  employed  operators  (N  «  32), 
senior  operators,  and  shift  foremen  over  three  shifts. 

Several  changes  in  the  employees*  Jobs  were  undertaken  following 
an  initial  period  of  meetings  with  the  department  employees  and 
the  manager. 

Two  years  of  weekly  department  meetings  were  required  before 
full  participation  was  achieved.    Jobs  were  organized  such  that 
each  operator  had  a  complete  unit  to  control,  and  was  encouraged 
to  learn  to  operate  each  of  the  four  types  of  units.  This 
knowledge  and  flexibility  qiialified  the  operators  for  prcMiotion 
(9).    The  flexibility  also  resulted  in  experienced  operators 
helping  (to  train)  the  less  experienced  as  well  as  others  on 
their  shift  (6b).    Operators  also  were' encouraged  to  further 
their  education  in  outside  courses  allied  to  plant  operation 
(6b),  which  increased  promotion  chances  (9).    Promotion  rates 
increased  from  15  percent  prechange,  to  115  percent  after  four 
years. 

Time  clocks  were  abolished  making  shifts  themselves  the  regulator, 
which  resulted  in  cooperation  between  shifts  (6b)  and  greater 
operator  freedom  to  adapt  his  schedule  to  fit  his  social  life 
(10;11).    Vacation  schedules  were  left  to  the  senior  operators. 
This  flexibility  in  scheduling,  it  was  felt,  was  responsible 
for  the  reduction  in  absence  rates  (l)  which  fell  below  the 
prechange  rates,  and  below  the  refinery  rates  as  a  whole. 

Reporting  systems  for  production  figures  was  designed  by  the 
total  department.    Operators  came  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  figures  (5a)  and  could  determine  their  own  results 
{k).    Senior  operators  were  given  authority  to  exercise 
Judgment  in  tising  these  production  figures  in  controlling 
work  (?)•    Senior  operators  and  day  foremen  were  encouraged  to 
generate  ideas  (5b)  to  improve  the  plant  and  the  department 
(6a)  and  to  design  the  new  systems  in  collaboration  with 
refinery  staff  personnel  (6b). 
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Burke,  Ronald  J.    "Quality  of  Organizational  Life:    The  Effects  of 
Personnel  Job  Transfer"  (April,  1972 )•    Unpublished.  Available 
from  Ronald  J.  Burke,  Associate  Professor,  Faculty  of  Administrative 
Studies,  York  University,  1*700  Keele  Street,  Downsview  1*63, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

This  paper  reports  an  assessment  of  a  depeurtment • s  internal 
actions  in  the  area  of  employee  Job  transfer  using  a  question- 
naire survey.    The  respondents  were  39  engineers  and  their 
wives,  representing  about  a  70  percent  response  rate.  All 
engineers  were  employeed  full-time  in  the  same  large  government 
agency.    Husbands  and  wives  completed  questionnaires  separately. 

The  results  of  the  assessment  indicated  some  concrete  problems 
in  the  area  of  job  transfer  in  this  organization.    Large  proportions 
of  the  respondents  (male  engineers)  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  types  of  transfers,  and  the  process  underlying  the  transfer 
decision.    Feeling  a  lack  of  participation  (7)  in  the  transfer 
decision,  and  seeing  no  link  between  the  transfer  and  the 
individuals'  own  career  development  (9)  were  the  most  important 
issues  in  this  regard.    In  addition.  Job  transfers  interfered 
with  ongoing  social  systems  and  created  problems  of  adjustment 
in  the  new  communities  (lOc).    Data  from  the  engineer's  wives 
(ll)  revested  similar  community  disruptions.    Finally,  the  sheer 
number  of  Job  transfers  presented  a  hardship.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  the  couples  were  transferred  annually.    In  general, 
these  data  suggested  that  the  internal  practices  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  area  of  job  transfer  would  receive  a  low  rating. 
The  audit  of  these  practices  revealed  a  number  of  harmful 
consequences » 
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Chevalier    G    G       Socio-Technical  Experiment  at  Casting  Center  1»3" 
April.  1972).    Unpublished.    Available  from  G.  G.  Chevalier 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd. .  Arvida.  P.  Q. .  Cane  a. 

?>,J?rn"*?.^°''^°"*^''^f^'''^  experiment  was  conducted  at  the  Direct 

Chin  Casting  Center  1*3.  part  of  the  Casting  Division  located 

at  Arvida.  Quebec.    The  experiment  was  completed  in  November.  197I. 

In  1967-1968  Casting  Plant  h  was  having  a  major  problem  of  try- 
ing to  improve  manpower  productivity  under  conditions  of  widely 
fluctuating  production  loads,  with  consequent  effects  of 

changing  crew  organizations  and  a  situation  in 
Which  the  foreman  had  to  supervise  crews  fluctuating  from  25 
to  oyer  kO  men  per  shift  in  an  area  nearly  as  big  as  Casting 
Plant  3  and  Casting  Plant  2  combined.    The  number  of  production 
units  varied  from  two  Direct  Chill  to  four  Direct  Chill  units 
plus  pigging  center,  hardeners  center,  and  a  straightline  ' 
casting  machine.    The  net  effect  of  these  problems  was  that 
the  foremen  spent  their  entire  time  trying  to  deal  with  crises 
While  the  general  foreman  was  trying  to  plan  the  work  under 
conditions  of  extreme  pressure  from  outside  and  inside  the 
department . 

In  the  winter  of  I968-I969  the  preliminary  work  for  the  socio- 
technical  experiment  was  initiated  and  two  objectives  were 
defined.    The  first  one  was  to  try  and  organize  crews  in  suoh 
a  way  that  the  formen's  workload  could  be  reduced;  in  other 
words,  to  try  and  make  the  crew  more  self-sufficient  (6b ;7) 
so  that  the  foremen  could  look  after  boundary  problems.  The 
second  objective  was  that  the  crew  reorganization  should  be 
such  that  thejpn  and  crews  could  evolve  to  meet  forecasted 
technologicat-^anges.    The  experiment  was  carried  out  with 
the  agreement  of  the  employees,  their  union,  and  the  local 
management,  beginning  in  September.  1970. 

Both  objectives  of  the  experiment  were  fulfilled;  furthermore, 
production  was  increased  by  7  percent  and  unit  cost  reduced 
by  11  percent. 

To  Alcan  and  to  hourly-paid  employees  the  experiment  was  a 
success;  however,  the  union  did  not  agree  to  extend  the  work 
past  the  13-month  period. 
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Crockett,  William  J,    "The  Organizational  Development  Program  in  the 
Saga  Administrative  Corporation"  (April,  1972).  Unpublished. 
Available  from  William  J.  Crockett,  Vice  President,  Human 
Relations,  Saga  Administrative  Division,  One  Saga  Lane » 
Menlo  Park,  California  9^025. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  a  management  style 
throiaghout  the  company  ( 1 ,000  managers  in  almost  500  locations ) 
that  will  enhfiJice  the  emotional  security  of  people  at  all 
levels  so  that  there  will  be:    more  openness,  more  feedback, 
more  sharing,  less  competition  and  more  collaboration,  more 
innovation  and  entrepreneurship,  and  more  genuine  participation. 
In  summary,  develop  a  style  of  management  that  treats  people 
in  their  working  environment  so  that  the  climate  of  that 
environment  is  exciting,  challenging,  and  fulfilling. 

The  hypothesis:    the  whole  managerial  concept  of  the  past  and 
present  deals  with  people  in  one  dimension,  i.e.,  intellectual 
and  physical  skills  in  getting  the  task  done— overlooking  the 
deep  impact  of  human  emotions  upon  behavior. 

Our  thesis  is  a  manager  must  understand  each  of  his  subordinates 
as  being  a  unique  individual,  with  individual  needs.    Then  he 
must  meet  these  deep,  human,  personalized  needs  (for  influence, 
belonging,  feedback,  help,  etc.). 

One  way  we  have  tried  to  achieve  this  is  by  developing  boss/ 
subordinate  teams  at  all  levels.    Here  we  try  to  create  new 
working  norms  built  around  the  concepts  of  mutual  care  (^), 
mutueJL  help  (6b),  collaboration  (6b),  feedback,  honesty  in 
communications,  facing  up  to  conflict,  and  participative 
management  (7)* 

Results:    for  the  past  year  we  have  had  Drossier  Research 
Corporation  of  San  Francisco  conducting  an  external  review 
of  all  of  our  management  to  ascertain  as  objectively  as 
possible  what  the  results  of  this  four-year  endeavor  actually 
add  up  to. 
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Culbert,  Samuel  A.     "Producing  Increased  Worker  Self-Management 
Through  Consciousness  Raising  and  Training  in  » Statesman- 
like* Thinking"  (April,  1972).    Unpublished.    Available  from 
Samuel  A.  Culbert,  Assistant  Professor,  Graduate  School  of 
Management,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles, 
California    90021;.  * 

This  abstract  summarizes  an  in-process  industrial  experiment. 
Formulated  as  part  of  a  company-wide  OD  program,  its  use  of 
political  change  processes  distinguishes  it  from  most  OD  programs. 
The  experiment  involves  professional  workers  in  increasing  their 
ability  to  be  self-managing  and  adding  to  their  skills  in  influenc- 
ing organization  policies  and  practices. 

The  experiment  uses  consciousness-raising  techniques  to  increase 
workers*  awareness  about  organization  forces  influencing  their 
behavior.    Forces  are  mapped  within  the  many  domains  of  organization 
influence:    organization  philosophy,  personnel  policies  and 
practices,  etc.    At  an  early  point  workers  realized  that  the 
influence  range  of  organization  forces  extended  to  their  families 
and  a  decision  was  made  to  include  wives  (11 )  in  subsequent 
activities. 


The  group,  workers, and  wives,  receives  training  in  how  to  use 
inconsistencies  between  organizational  assumptions  and  their  own 
experience  as  learning  vehicles  for  understanding  organizational 
systems  in  operation.    Relating  incoherences  to  organizational 
systems  is  conceptualized  as  an  exercise  in  "statesman-like" 
thinking.    This  thinking  helps  workers  transcend  the  situational 
blindness  produced  when  relating  to  one's  experience  only  on  a 
personal  level.    Eventailly  the  group  interacts  with  organization 
policy  makers  or  high-level  managers  with  the  objective  of  using 
their  experience  and  systems  realizations  in  raising  management's 
awareness  about  the  dysfunctional  consequences  profiuced  by 
existing  policies  and  practices.    The  group's  new  systems* 
orientation  directs  them  to  resist  paternalistic  inclinations  by 
management  to  respond  to  problem  statements  with  xxnderstanding 
(5b)  and/or  promises  to  adapt  present  practices.    Rather,  the 
group's  strategy  involves  engaging  policy  makers  in  a  frank 
discussion  (6b)  of  the  assumptions  they  make  and  the  forces 
they  experience  when  formulating  imperfect  policies.    The  hoped- 
for  goals  of  this  process  are  changes  which  increasingly  come 
closer  to  fundamental  improvement  than  to  adaptations  which 
again  blind  personnel  to  weaknesses  in  the  current  system. 
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Davis,  Claude.    "Manufacturing  of  the  Pageboy  II"  (June,  1972). 
Unpublished.    Available  from  Claude  Davis,  Group  Operations 
Manager,  Motorola  Communications  Division,  1301  East  Algonquin 
Road,  Schaumburg,  Illinois. 

The  Pageboy  II  is  a  complex  radio  receiver  small  enough  to  be 
carried  in  a  shirt  pocket.    With  it  a  person  anywhere  in  a  major 
metropolitan  area  can  be  selectively  alerted  and  given  a  voice 
message.    This  type  of  unit  was  previously  manufacturea  by 
women  inserters  on  a  mass  production  line  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  inspectors  and  testers.    As  in  the  case  with  most 
assembly  line  techniques,  no  single  individual  had  an  aweureness 
of  the  function  of  the  product ,  and  many  had  no  idea  what  a 
completed  product  looked  like.    The  work  was  tedious  and  boring 
and,  because  of  this,  the  error  rate  did  not  meet  the  high 
standards  which  a  consamer  would  expect  of  a  product  costing 
$300.00  or  more. 

The  Pageboy  II  incorporated  a  number  of  new  electronic  tech- 
niques such  as  integrated  circuits  and  hybrid  thick  films 
resulting  in  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  parts 
compared  with  earlier  models.    A  new  production  process  was 
established  wherein  one  person  could  assemble  an  entire  radio 
and,  when  it  was  completed,  test  it,  pack  it,  and  send  it 
to  the  customer  with  little  or  no  intercession  from  inspectors, 
testers,  or  supervision. 

The  intent  was  fundamentally  to  attract  a  higher  level  of 
employee  and  to  improve  queility,  but  without  increasing  the 
cost.    The  employee  became  personally  identified  (U)  with 
each  radio  and,  in  fact,  signed  a  statement  to  this  effect, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  customer.    The  principal  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  over  a  year.    Quality  levels  appear  to  be 
improved,  costs  are  actually  lower.    A  most  marked  improvement 
noted,  however,  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  assemblers^ in 
absenteeism^and  in  turnover  (l),  all  of  which  are  improved 
over  other  methods. 
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Engelstad,  Per,    "Abstract  of  the  Hunsfos  Case  of  the  Norwegian 
Industrial  Democracy  Project"  (April,  1972),  Unpublished, 
Available  from  Per  Engelstad,  Work  Research  Institutes, 
Gydas  Vei  8,  P.  0.  Box  5387,  Oslo  3,  Norway, 

The  Industrial  Democracy  Project  in  Norway  is  a  long-terra 
action  research  program  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Trade  Union 
Council  and  the  Confederation  of  Qnployers,    The  process  of 
social  change  reported  in  this  study  has  been  going  on  since 
I96U  at  the  Hunsfos  Paper  Mills,    The  company,  representing 
an  integrated  pulp    and  paper  technology,  was  selected , 
after  declaring  their  willingness  to  try  out  new  principles 
of  Job  design. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  program  was  to  show  by  demon- 
stration that  the  quality  of  working  life,  which  in  most 
sections  of  industry  is  still  characterized  by  traditional 
forms  of  dominance  and  subordination,  could  in  fact  be 
substantially  improved  without  disturbing  the  productive  aims. 
This  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  production  process 
could,  however,  only  be  resolved  if  one  were  able  to  change 
the  very  techniques  of  production.    This  means  also  that 
those  concepts  which  are  tied  to  the  use  of  machines  and 
equipnent.  must  allow  for  operator  interest,  discretion, 
decision  making,  learning  and  creativity. 

The  first  objective  at  Hunsfos,  was  to  test  out  how  far  the 
new  principles  of  Job  design  could  be  applied  under  those 
constraints  that  were  specific  to  process  technology,  where 
the  major  content  of  operator  tasks  were  concerned  with 
information  hcmdling  emd  communication.    Jn  designing  our 
research  we  assumed 

that  the  initial  experiment  be  located  in  a 
naturally  bounded  work  area,  where  local  mansige- 
ment— and  union — leadership  were  strong, 

that  the  total  rate  of  change  be  maximized  by 
making  many  smcdl  steps  which  the  parties  involved 
could  oversee  and  control  rather  than  a  few  big 
ones  that  would  inevitably  enhance  anxiety  and 
resisteuice, 

that  concrete  demonstration  be  the  most  effective 
way  of  communicating  the  existence  of  an  alternative 
Job  design  particularly  to  the  workers. 

The  second  objective  was  to  see  that  the  results  of  the  initial 
experiment,  if  successful,  wotild  spread  throughout  the  company. 
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"Abstract  of  the  Hunsfos  Case  of  the  Norwegian  Industrial 

Democracy  Project" 

(Continued) 

At  Hunsfos  our  socio-technical  analysis  identified  the  chemical 
pulp  department  as  the  optimum  location  for  an  initial  experi- 
ment which,  if  successful,  would  exert  maximum  leverage  on  the 
total  system.    Accordingly  the  process  of  change  must  be 
evaluated  both  as  short-term  results  on  department  level  and  as 
long-term  err-:ct8  where  the  local  experiment  as  a  whole  uoes 
or  does  not  U'iggcr  off  consecutive  activities  in  Coner  part- 
systems  and/or  at  higher  system  levels. 

Short-term  effects  were  measured  in  accordwce  with  the 
specific  characteristics  of  the  system  redesign.    Thus  increased 
operator  control  (7)  over  the  production  process  meastired  by 
improved  pxilp  quality  were,  after  being  checked  against  any 
undue  use  of  material  resources,  related  to  new  modes  of  working 
adopted  by  the  operating  teams.    Interviews  with  workers  and 
managers  at  specific  points  during  the  experiment  disclosed 
their  perceptions  of  the  changes  introduced  and  the  still 
prevailing  constraints  imposed  by  the  traditional  system. 

After  some  discussion  the  management  and  the  union  decided  to 
carry  out  a  second  experiment  in  a  paper-machine  department, 
where  the  conditions  would  allow  the  men  themselves  to  take 
over  most  of  the  supervisory  tasks  on  shifts  (7).    The  overall 
growth  in  local  initiative  with  respect  to  project  activities 
is  indicated  by  the  withdrawn  and  purely  consultative  position 
of  the  research  team  dtxring  this  experiment. 

This  experiment  was  followed  by  intensive  discussions  Ux  the 
management  and  the  union,  which  lasted  almost     «  year.  The 
result  being  a  Joint  decision  to  introduce  the  new  principles 
of  Job  design  in  all  production  departments  dixring  the  period 
1972-7^.    Qnerging  changes  have  reduced  the  number  of  levels 
in  the  formal  hierarchy  and  extended  the  areas  of  managerifd 
responsibility  along  the  production  processes  (7),  The 
changes  correspond  to  requirements  of  the  technology  as  well 
afa  the  needs  of  the  groups  of  men  operating  this  technology. 
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Farris,  George  F.    "Congruency  of  Scientists*  Motives  with  Their 
Organizations'  Provisions  for  Satisfying  Them:    Its  Relation- 
ship to  Motivation,  Affective  Job  Experiences,  Styles  of  Work, 
and  Performance"  (April,  1972).    Unpublished.    Available  from 
George  F.  Farris,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  School  of  Management, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  50  Memorial  Drive, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139. 

Some  students  of  organization  have  argued  that  the  central 
problem  in  managing  an  organization  is  to  integrate  individual 
^wyi^-cwrganizational  goals.    Others  have  argued  that  individual 
^^^^^wid  organizational  goals  are  inevitably  at  odds  with  one  another. 
The  present  study  investigated  relationships  between  con^ruency  — 
which  was  operationally  defined  as  the  difference  between  the 
strength  of  an  individual's  motive  and  his  organization's 
provision  for  satisfying  it  —  and  motivation,  certain  affective 
Job  experiences,  styles  of  work,  and  performance. 

This  study  of  552  professionals  in  eleven  organizations  found 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  participants  reported  a  lack  of 
congruence  between  their  gocds  and  the  provision  for  satisfying 
them  in  their  organizations.    Moreover,  lower  congruence  (8) 
occurred  at  lower  levels  in  the  organizations,  and  was  associated 
with  lower  involvement  in  the  Job  and  lower  professional  output. 
Thus  "goal  congruence"  appears  to  be  one  useful  approach  to 
studying  the  quality  of  working  life.    It  is  an  organizational 
factor  systematically  related  to  other  important  organizational 
variables. 
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Farris,  George  F.    "A  Predictive  Study  of  Turnover"  (April,  1972). 
Unpublished.    Available  from  George  F.  Farris,  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
School  of  Management,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
50  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139. 

A  study  of  395  scientists  fiom  two  organizations  indicated  that 
turnover  can  be  predicted  by  means  of  an  anonymous  questionnaire 
completed  while  the  person  is  still  employed.    A  general  model 
predicting  turnover  on  the  basis  of  individual  orientations  and 
characteristics,  inclusion,  Job  factors,  group  cohesiveness , 
involvement,  rewai'ds,  p'*rformance ,  and  opinion  about  leaving 
was  partially  supported  by  the  findings,  especially  when  applied 
to  high  performers.    Factors  most  c^r^ronr^ly  associated  with 
subsequent  turnover  (l)  included  the  f-jeling  that  it  would  help 
the  person's  career  (9),  low  provisions  for  rewarding  performance 
(ii),  and  lower  age  and  technical  maturity.    Longer  working  hours, 
higher  income,  and  more  contacts  and  reference  groups  outside 
the  organization  (lOc)  tended  to  asr.ociate  both  with  high 
performers  remaining  and  low  performers  leaving  their  organizations. 
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Farris,  George  F. ,  and  Butterfield,  D.  Anthony.    "Goal  Congruence 
in  Brazilian  Organizations"  (April,  1972).  Unpublished. 
Available  from  George  F.  Farris  or  D.  Anthony  Butterfield, 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  School  of  Management,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  50  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


A  study  of  189  professionals  in  13  Brazilian  financial  institutions 
sought  to  apply  United  States  derived  organization  theory  and 
methodology  concerning  congruence  between  individual  and  organizational 
goals.    A  substantial  lack  of  congruence  (8)  was  found,  with 
congruence  greate-  for  higher  organizational  levels.  Congruence 
was  positively  associated  with  involvement  in  work  (8),  and 
negatively  associated  with  propensity  to  leave  (l)  the  organiza- 
tion.   Relationships  were  stronger  for  some  goals  (e.g. ,  self- 
actualization  and  status)  than  others  (e.g.,  competent  supervision 
and  working  on  relevant  problems).    Results  of  the  study  indicate 
that  questionnaire  methodology  is  suitable  for  studying  profes- 
sionals in  Brazilian  organizations,  and  that  goal  congruence 
theory  holds  in  Brazil  as  it  does  in  the  United  States. 
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Fleagle,  George  P.    "An  Experiment  in  Organization  Development" 

(April,  1972).    Unpublished.    Available  from  George  P.  Fleagle, 
Director,  Management  Development,  Western  Union,  Hnployee 
Relations  Department,  60  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10013. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  three  years  experience 
with  the  Orgcuiization  Development  Laboratory  designed  by  R.  B. 
Morton  of  Sacramento,  California  was  the  subject  of  an  ongoing 
empirical  study.    Laboratory  sessions  util.'zed  J.  B.  Rotter's 
social  learning  theory  and  George  Kelley's  personal  construct 
theory.    Quantitative  evaluation  covered  200  of  1,300  participants 
on  individual  factors.    Additional  study  of  800  pcurticipants 
covered  group  changes  in  generalized  attitude^  toward  company. 

Results  indicated  that  72  percent  of  participants  perceived 
significant  individual  change  in  behavior  and  attitude  and  that 
these  changes  have  persisted  over  the  three-year  period  covered 
by  study.    Also,  and  most  significantly,  there  were  indications 
that  when  the  immediate  environment  was  perceived  to  be  sup- 
portive, individtials  regenerated  new  behavior  that  had  been 
p.:iviou8ly  withd^rawn. 

The  Organization  Development  Laboratory  experience  indicates 
improved  quality  of  working  life  by  providing  participants  with 
concepts  and  methods  for  developing  new  behavior  appropriate  to 
here-and-now  situations,  specifically  those  involving  confrontation 


Adaitional  hypotheses'^b^ing  tested  in  1972  involve  assumptions 
mGule  from  data  relative  to  Herzberg  Job  enriching  theory 
regarding  compatibility  and  mutual  enhancement  of  both  approaches : 
Organizationed  Development  Labs  provide  concepts  and  methods 
for  changing  behavior;  Job  enrichment  provides  work  that  is 
supportive  to  ongoing  validation  of  the  new  behavior's  value  to 
the  individual's  reward  system.    The  converse  relationship  is 
also  assuiv^d. 

The  study  offers  first  indications  that  new  behaviors  endure 
over  long  periods  of  time  and  can  be  regenerated  if  previously 
withdrawn.    Also,  the  combination  of  approaches  should  improve 
qufidity  of  working  life  by  allowing  the  individual  to  eidopt 
appropriate  behaviors  and  by  prci^lding  in  the  work  itself 
the  opportunity  for  self-direction  (7)  and  satisfaction. 
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Fleishman,  E.  A.  "Twenty  Years  of  Consideration  and  Structure,"  Paper 
presented  at  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Centennial  Event 
Symposium  "Contempory  Development  in  the  Study  of  Leadership  " 
April  29-30,  1971. 

In  a  reanalysis  of  some  earlier  data,  the  author  tested  the  no- 
tion of  curvilinear  relationships  between  supervisory  activities 
and  grievances  and  turnover.    The  findings  indicate  that  for  quite 
a  range  of  consideration  behavior  on  the  part  of  supervisors, there 
is  no  relation  with  employee  grievances  or  turnover  (l).  When 
supervisory  consideration  reduces  beyond  a  certain  point,  both 
grievances  and  turnover  (l)  rise  markedly.    Also,  only  when  super-- 
visory  initiating  structure  is  found  to  great  degree  does  one  find 
that  grievances  or  turnover  (l)  rise.    Further,  grievances  occur 
most  frequently  among  groups  whose  foremen  are  low  in  consideration, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  their  emphasis  on  structure.  High 
consideration  foremen, on  the  other  hand,  are  shown  to  be  able  to 
increase  emphasis  on  structure  without  any  appreciable  increase 
in  grievances. 
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Frohman,  Mark.    "Small  Team  Production  System  (STPS)"    (April,  1972 )• 

Unpublished.  Available  from  Mark  Prohman,  R.  G.  Barry  Corporation, 
78  East  Chestnut  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  1*3215. 

Background ;    R.  G.  Barry  operates  a  number  of  plants  producing 
sewn  footwear  in  four  different  states.    The  production  process 
was  typical  of  the  cut  and  sew  industry:    single  operations, 
engineered  methods  and  standards,  100  percent  inspections  of 
work-in-process,  individual  piece  rates.    Corporate  and  Division 
Maneigement  had  for  two  years  been  experimenting  with  a  more 
participative  style  of  management.    Plant  management  at  the 
Columbus  slipper  manxifacturing  plant  employing  approximately 
350  people  determined  to  extend  the  participative  idea  to 
production  associates. 

Purpose/Objectives ;    Their  purpose  in  utilizing  a  team  approach 
to  reorganize  the  production  process  was  to  create  conditions 
where  the  following  would  result: 

1)  Improve  productivity,  quality 

2)  Reduce  unit  manufactured  costs 

3)  Improve  attendance,  reduce  replacement  turnover 
k)  Stimulate  new  ideas 

Strategy/Methods :    Their  basic  strategy  was  to  restructure  the 
production  process  to  enable  small  teams  of  people  to  assemble 
and  pacliage  a  completed  product;  to  organize  in  such  a  way  that 
the  team  inputs  and  outputs — rather  than  individual  inputs  and 
outputs — would  be  the  basic  building  block.    Etaiphasis  was  placed 
on  team  goal  setting  and  problem  solving.    Detailed  production 
information  and  cost  information  was  supplied  to  the  teams. 
Each  team  became  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  product 
they  produced.    Teams  had  greater  influence  on  work  methods, 
layout  and  schedules  (7).    New  material  handling  equipment,  new 
scheduling  procedures  were  installed;  time  clocks  were  re- 
moved and  the  individual  piece  rate  was  replaced  by  a  straight 
wage  with  periodic  performance  reviews. 

Results/Conclusions ;    During  the  first  twelve  months  of  the 
conversion,  no  appreciable  reduction  of  unit  manufactured  cost 
was  in  evidence;  however,  quality  improved  significantly  and 
attendance  improved  (l). 

•  The  investment  necessary  to  effect  this  change  was  considerably 
larger  than  had  been  anticipated  and  the  period  of  time  required 
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"Small  Team  Production  System  (STPS)" 
(Continued) 

to  realize  the  return  of  the  investment  was  considerably 
longer  than  anticipated.    The  results  to  date,  however,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  return  on  the  investment  has  been 
excellent. 

As  measured  against  the  objectives,  unit  mcuiufactured  cost  has 
decreased  (even  though  wages  have  been  increased  substantially); 
quality  is  improved;  the  absentee  rate  is  less  than  3  percent; 
replacement  turnover  has  improved  (btlfc  may  be  a  result  of  the 
general  employment  picture  rather  than  the  team  process); 
although  some  new  ideas  have  emerged,  much  more  work  in  the 
€urea  of  supervisory  skill  development  is  required  to  achieve 
this  objective. 
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Garden,  Bertil.    '^Production  Technology,  Alienation,  and  Mental  Health." 
Unpublished.    Stockholm:    PA  Council,  1971,  391  pp. 

Correlations  among  discretion  and  skill  level  (a  combined  measure), 
income,  wage  payment  method,  and  physica^  environment,  alienation, 
job  satisfaction,  and  mental  health  were  studied  for  male  workers 
and  males  compared  with  females  in  several  Swedish  plants  represent- 
ing two  technologies  of  mass  production  and  continuous  process. 
Discretion  and  skill  level  were  measured  by  independent  Judges; 
Job  satisfaction, cLLienation, and  mental  hetd-th  were  measured  with 
questionnaires . 

In  the  mass  production  industry,  low  levels  of  discretion  (7) 
and  skill  (5b)  were  found;  these  low  levels  were  associated  with 
physical  strain  (2)  and  piece  rates  (3).    Men  were  usually  found 
in  these  low-discretion-  and  skill-level  Jobs.    No  correlations  were 
found  between  discretion  and  skill  level  and  either  income  or  age. 

In  both  mass  production  and  continuous  process,  the  higher  the  dis- 
cretion and  skill  level,  the  lower  the  alienation  (l).    In  mass 
production,  high-skill  tasks  are  also  less  mentally  strenuous  (2), 
more  independent  (7),  and  less  socially  isolating  (6b).    In  con- 
tinuous process,  these  jobs  were  seen  as  more  mentally  strenuous 
(2).    Monotony  was  found  to  be  positively  correlated  with  Job  satis- 
faction and  with  acceptance  of  the  Job  and  the  firm  (8).    A  higher 
degree  of  alienation  (l)  was  expressed  by  workers  who  had  a  non- 
considerate  supervisor  than  by  those  who  had  a  considerate  super- 
visor.   It  was  also  found  that  perception  of  interesting  work  were 
related  to  Job  satisfaction. 

Workers  paid  by  piece  rate  rather  than  on  an  hourly  basis  are 
found  to  be  more  cLLienated  (l)  and  see  their  Jobs  as  more  mentally 
strenuous  (2). 

Workers  with  low  discretion  and  skill  levels  and  low  income  score 
lower  on  life  satisfaction  and  self-esteem  (U)  and  report  more 
anxiety  (2).    Workers  with  higher  alienation  (l)  report  poorer 
mentcLL  health  in  general  (2). 

Use  of  a  specific  mechanization  scale  reveals    that  greater  social 
system  and  machine  control  of  worker  behavior  was  related  to  higher 
alienation  (l)  and  lower  mental  health  (2),  whereas  automation  was 
linked  to  higher  self-esteem  (U)  and  mental  health  (2). 

Desire  for  greater  influence  over  one's  work  (7)  is  stronger  and 
more  widespread    than  the  desire  to  exercise  personal  control  over  the 
firm's  management  (7)»  although  a  widespread  desire  to  have  employees 
as  a  group  exercise  greater  control  over  the  firm  exists.    This  last 
finding  is  more  true  of  continuous  process  than  mass  production  in- 
dustries and  more  true  when  the  discretion  and  skill  level  is  higher 
and  the  Job  is  considered  interesting. 
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Gulowson,  Jon.    "Norsk  Hydro"  (April,  1972).    Unpublished.  Available 
from  Jon  Gulowson,  Work  Research  Institutes,  Gydas  Vei  8,  P.  0. 
Box  5387,  Oslo  3,  Norway. 

Purpose 

In  1967,  the  Norsk  Hydro  Chemical  Fertilizer  Plant  and  the 
corresponding  labor  union  started  a  participation  project. 
The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  find  new  ways  of  work  and 
participation  in  order  to  make  work  more  meaningful,  life 
richer,  and  work  places  more  secure. 

The  initial  project  which  included  starting  up  a  new  factory 
had  the  character  of  an  action  research  project: 

It  was  an  experiment  in  socio-technical  design 
based  on  values  which  were  explicated  by  the 
major  involved  parties  and  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  research  group 

It  was  meant  to  be  an  object  of  demonstration 
within  the  organization 

It  was  expected  to  become  a  growing  point  for 
social  diffusion 

It  was  never  the  goal  to  test  hypotheses 
Research  Workers'  Roles  and  Methods 

The  researcn  workers  participated  in  the  project  throiagh  a 
local  action  comnittee  and  through  other  power  channels 
within  the  organization.    The  data  collection  procedure 
was  built  up  in  order  to  be  able  to  describe  the  develop- 
ment of  the  design  and  change  of  the  sociad.  system. 

Centrad  variables  were:    worker  satisfaction  and  attitude 
toward  management  (a  series  of  open  interviews  with  22  fixed 
items),  worker  competence,  labor  turnover,  work  group 
structure,  and  productivity  (5  variables).    In  addition  the 
researchers  kept  a  log  book  on  important  incidents  of  the 
development . 

* 

Results 

After  four  years,  worker  satisfaction  is  relatively  high, 
though  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  company  has  gained 
much,  the  workers  little,  by  the  increase  in  participation. 
Workers'  influence  in  critical  decisions  has  not  been 
significantly  changed  (7)* 
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"Norsk  Hydro" 
(Continued) 

The  company  has  been  tinwilling  to  reduce  supervision  and  make 
changes  in  the  formal  organization  in  spite  of  a  significant 
increase  in  worker  compete-  ce.    The  majority  of  the  workers 
master  all  blue-collar  skills  (5)  in  the  factory. 

The  productivity  has  gradu€d.ly  increased,  and  down  time  in  the 
process  has  become  less  than  half.    Thus  normal  workload 
been  reduced.    Since  on-the-job  training  has  become  less  of 
an  incentive,  and  the  workers  have  not  been  permitted  to  take 
on  supervisory  tasks,  it  is  not  siirprising  that  monotony  has 
become  a  problem.    The  previously  insignificant  labor  turnover  (l) 
is  growing,  however,  not  rapidly. 

This  demonstrates  the  technologiccLL  limitations  on  social  growth 
within  an  unchanged  power  structure. 

The  experiment  has  demonstrated  the  conservativeness  of  large 
organizations.    To  the  extent  that  the  experimental  area, 
has  been  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  environment,  these 
changes  have  only  seldom  been  made.    In  terms  of  total  system 
behavior,  the  environment  has  forced  the  experimental  system 
almost  back  to  where  it  started. 
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JoJlTf  °"  ^^''^  utilization.  Decision-Making  and 

D?  Fr^k  A  ^""'j:''.'  U"P^^l-hed.     Available  from 

?P0  £r  Tavistock  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 

120  Belsize  Lane,  London  IW3  5BA,  England. 

In  a  study  of  ways  in  which  the  decision-making  process  affects 
the  use  an  organization  makes  of  currently-available  skills  of 
managers  in  senior  positions,  a  survey  questionnaire  was 
"t.»i,A>^'KriJ    to  260  senior  managers  (130  titled  "vice  president") 
employed  in  30  manufacturing  companies  in  the  United  States  and  * 
United  Kingdom. 

of  wnrw"  °^        research  tnat  an  important  ingredient 

of  work  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  a  per-on 
IS  able  to  use  his  reservoir  of  skills  and  the  energy  provided 
by  his  motivation.    Skill  and  drive  utilization  depend  on 
organizational^ facilitators,  while  under-utilization  results 
from  organizational  obstacles.    The  decision  process  (described 
fLAuT  influence  exerted  by  people)  is  seen  as 

l^  conTAllLZ  "^^'"^'^i,^"^  skill  utilization,  but  this  phenomenon 

or  «u?o  ^  "'r!  '"^^^  °f  participation 

or  autonomous  work  behavior  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Since  the  role  and  norm  prescriptions  that  influence  the  pattern 
of  decision-making  are  set  at  senior  levels  of  organizational 
life    the  research  begins  by  concentrating  its  analysis  at  those 
levels.    Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  explanations  of  socic- 
technical  interactions  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  pyramid  cannot 
be  adequately  understood  or  permanently  changed  excect  bv  working 
through  the  organizational  pacemakers  at  the  higher  levels. 

Within  a  multivariate,  open  system  framework,  the  research 
investigates  the  interaction  between  person-centered,  situational, 
structural,  and  environmental  variables  with  the  decision-makintr 
process  and  the  amount  of  skill  and  job  motivation  acparentlv 
available  at  the  time  the  research  is  conducted.  Preliminary 
work  on  a  sample  of  12  large  United  States  companies  is  now  ' 
published  (Heller.  Frank  A..  Managerial  Decision  ?fakin>r-  a 
Study  of  Leadership  styles  and  Power  Sharing  Among  Senior  " 
Managers.  Tavistock  Publications.  19Y1.).  more  detailed  results 
on  10  large  United  Kingdon  companies  were  collected  in  19(8- 
1970.  and  a  further  extension  of  this  work  is  currently  proceed- 
ing in  four  Continental  countries. 

So  far.  the  findings  support  the  hypotheses,  which  are  couched 
in  a^^ contingency  theory  framework  and  postulate  that:  There 
are  '  appropriate"  patterns  of  power-sharing  and  work  autonomy 
IT)  that  apply  to  different  situational  and  structural  environ- 
ments such  as  experience,  span  of  control,  job  function.  Both 
skill  requirements  and  skill  aVailability  are  jud-^ed  differently 
depending  on  (a)  level,  (b)  type  of  decision,  and  (c)  job  function. 
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"Research  on  Skill  Utilization,  Decision-Making  and  Job  Satisfaction" 
(Continued) 

These  Judgements  or  misjudgements  correlate  with  the  extent  to 
which  existing  skills  (5b)  are  used  (via  the  decision  process  )• 
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Hoffman,  U  Richard,  and  Goodman,  Paul  S.    "F^anagerial  Career 
Perspectives  and  Self  Esteem"  (April,  1972).  Unpublished. 
Available  from  L.  Richard  Hoffman,  Professor  of  Psycholofr/, 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chica«;o,  5836 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  6O637. 

The  principal  data  collected  so  far  were  p;athered  in  one  company, 
a  major  midwest  utility,  from  which  a  sample  of  over  200  managers 
vas  drawn  in  a  department  x  levels  design,  the  levels  ran^in^^ 
from  technical,  nonsupervisory  positions  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board.    Most  were  college  graduates,  with  10-20  years  of  service*, 
working  in  operating  divisions  of  the  company.    Data  on  each 
respondent  include:     (a)  salary.  Job  history  (in  the  company), 
education,  age,  seniority,  from  company  records;  (b)  responses 
to  a  standardized  questionnaire  which  included  Job  attitude  and 
personality  measures;  and  (c)  responses  to  a  semi-structured 
interview  desif^ned  to  develop  the  respondent's  nhenomenolory 
of  himself,  his  work,  and  his  life  in  general.    Since  the  study 
was  not  designed  to  test  a  strong  theoretical  model,  1  shall 
list  the  questions  and  related  variables  of  interest  on  which 
analyses  will  be  performed: 

1.  Wjat  factors,  individual  and  organizational,  seen  to  nror.oto 
managerial  self-csteen  (M?    fire  there  variations  Ly  depart-,cnt 
and  level  in  such  factors? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  individual  variables  — -  rate  of  job  novo- 
ment,  variety  of  positions  held,  internal  vs.  external  control, 
educational  type  and  level,  etc.  ~  interact  with  or^arizational 
factors  ~  e.g.,  department,  level,  organizational  clinate,  to 
affect  managers'  choices  of  organizational  factors  which  dotermir.e 
their  feelings  of  self-esteem  or  the  relat ionshins  of  such  choices 
to  self-esteem? 

3.  How  do  attitudes  toward  work  ~  work  itself,  supervision, 
pay,  etc.  —  and  family  relate  to  feelings  of  self-esteem? 
Are  the  same  factors  used  by  respondents  with  different  career 
histories,  different  prospects  for  their  organizational  futures? 

Soon  we  will  have  answers  to  many  of  these  questions  as  they 
pertain  to  this  company  and  this  set  of  managers.    The  comnanv 
was  especially  useful  as  a  first  research  site  since  it  has  been 
going  through  a  major  conversion  from  traditional  utility  ap- 
proaches to  its  business  and  its  personnel  to  a  more  aggressive, 
market-ori(inted  approach  to  its  business  with  substantial 
consequences  for  its  personnel  practices. 
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Iinan^  Stephen  C.    "Achieving  Change  at  the  D  Company"  (March,  1972). 
Unpublished.    Available  fron  Stephen  C.  Iman,  Assistant  Project 
Director,  Center  for  Research  on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific 
Knowledge,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

This  case  outlines  organization  development  efforts  and  outcomes 
for  a  family  owned,  non-unionized  manufacturing  firm  employing 
about  500  people  and  located  primarily  in  a  small  town  in  the 
Midwest.    In  I96T  this  Scanlon  Plan  company  hired  a  full-time 
organizational  development  practitioner  and  contracted  with  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research  for  consulting  services  of  the 
author  and  for  periodic  survey  measurements  utilizing  the 
Survey  of  Organizations. 

Management  results.    A  melange  of  organizftional  development 
interventions  and  technologies  including  training,  survey  feed- 
back, self-administering  team  development  activities,  counseling 
and  consulting  had  measurable  impacts  on  interpersonal  relationships 
and  group  urocesses  (6b)  among  middle  and  upper  maneigers  during 
early  phases. 

Production  worker  results.    In  subsequent  periods,  organizational 
development  activities  had  considerable  inf\uence  on  changes  of 
policy,  structure,  leadership  style  and  orga^nizational  climate 
at  production  levels  of  the  firm.    An  organization-vide  decision 
to  implement  a  "work  team  concept ^  resting  heavily  on  the  concepts 
of  Rensis  Likert^  called  for  monthly  problem-solving  meetings  at 
production  levels.    Decisions  to  place  all  employees  on  a 
salaried  basis  (3),  and  policies  to  link  group  performance  plans 
to  annual  salary  increments  also  occurred  during  this  period. 
Analyses  of  survey  data  for  seventeen  production  groups  on 
which  longitudinal  data  was  available  provide  evidence  of  change 
in  decision-making  practices  (T),  coordination  (6b),  opportunities 
to  influence,  and  supervisory  style.    AdditioneJ.  analyses  suggest 
that  implementation  of  the  work  team  concept  was  strongly 
related  to  changes  in  Peer  Goal  Emphasis,  Peer  Work  Facilitation, 
measures  of  Group  Process  (6b),  perceptions  of  group  effective- 
ness; and  were  positively,  but  not  significantly  associated  with 
gains  in  Peer  Support,  ilolivation,  and  satisfactions  a^nong 
production  employees. 
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Jacobs,  Carl  I).    "Xerox  Case"  (April,  1972).    Unnublished.  Available 
from  Carl  D.  Jacobs,  LSG  -  Personnel,  Mucational  and  Personnel 
:^esearch,  Xerox  Corporation,  Xerox  Square,  Rochester,  !Jew  York 
IU603. 

A  job  enrichment  pro/^ram,  installed  in  the  Chica^^o  Service 
Branch,  was  used  to  chanfje  the  Jobs  of  technical  representatives 
who  service  leased  equipment.    Questionnaire  neasures  were 
used  be  for  w',  and  six  months  after  implementation.    Two  control 
branches  in  Chicar^o  were  also  measured • 

Job  chanf^es  involved  increased  discretion  (7)  over  parts,  tools, 
company  car  repairs;  for  authorizinf^  their  own  overtime;  for 
participatinp,  in  selection  and  traininr,  of  new  technicians;  for 
determining^  customer  response  time,  maintenance  intervals,  and 
their  own  vorkinp;  hours.    They  were  also  allowed  to  hold  up  a 
machine  installation  if  space,  wiring,  or  appearance  were  not 
right.    Finally,  they  participated  in  writing  their  own 
reviews.    These  changes  were  associated  with  lower  absenteeism 
(ij,  compared  with  controls. 

Author  mentions  need  for  continuing  management  sunwrt  if  program 
is  to  continue.    Management  support  cein  drop  if  performance  is 
low  and  focus  is  placed  on  short-term  solutions. 
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Janson,  Robert.    "Synopsis  of  Final  Job  Enrichment  Report  at  the 

Travelers"  (April,  1972).    Unpublished.    Available  from  Robert 
Janson,  Vice  President,  Roy  W,  Walters  &  Associates,  Inc., 
60  Glen  Avenue,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey  07^*52. 

Two  objectives  of  the  Job  enrichment  pilot  study  team  were  to 
test  new  approaches  for  the  implementation  of  output  of  an 
Operations  Improvement  Program,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  work,  to  reduce  absenteeism  and  turnover 
through  the  design  of  more  interesting  an<?  meaningf'^l  Jobs, 
and  to  improve  the  Job  attitude  of  the  general  work  force. 
A  system  was  established  to  appraise  each  category  for  measure- 
ment purposes. 

The  cu    ;  had  to  have  two  similar  operations  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  between  the  experimental  and  control  group,  and 
it  needed  a  progressive  management  that  would  be  willing  to 
accept  changes.    We  used  the  keypunch  operations  at  the  Data 
Center  and  at  Woodland  Street.    The  trial  started  in  July, 
1970,  and  was  completed  in  July,  1971.    Woodland  Street  was 
chosen  as  the  experimental  group,  while  the  Data  Center  remained 
as  a  control  group  (with  no  Job  enrichment  applications). 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  dramatically  greater  than 
our  original  expectations.    Turnover  was  the  only  area  that 
did  not  show  improvement,  but  the  Woodland  Street  txirnover 
ratio  at  the  outset  was  only  15  percent,  a  rate  far  below  the 
home  office  average.    The  following  chart  summarizes  the 
results  of  the  tr.ial. 


The  most  significant  impact  the  program  made  was  in  the  effect 
it  had  on  the  organization.    One  dramatic  change  was  in  the 
behavior  and  attitude  of  the  group  supervisor.    Before  the 
experiment,  his  was  the  first  t^id  only  level  where  basic 
supervisory  functions  were  performed.    All  83  employees  reported 
directly  to  him.    Most  of  his  time  was  spent  reacting  and 
responding  to  problem  situations  as  they  arose.    Even  casual 
observation  of  the  unit  wotild  indicate  that  each  day  was  filled 
with  continuing  and  re-occurring  work  crises.    The  supervisor 
was  besieged  daily  by  employees  with  salary  grievances  and 
personal  problems. 


Woodland  Street  Data  Center 

(Experimental  Group)    (Control  Group) 


Difference 


Abseiiteeism  Change 
Turnover  Change 
Attitude  Improvement 


2k.l% 

(6.h%) 

16.555 


(29. OJ) 
5.1% 
.5% 


53.1% 
(11.5?) 
16.0% 
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"Synopsis  of  Final  Job  Enrichment  Report  at  the  Travelers" 
(Continued) 

As  the  experiment  pro'^ressed,  work  vas  transferred  from  the 
supervisor  to  the  unit  leaders,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the 
operators.    The  supervisor  began  re-thinking  all  his  responsibilities 
As  he  worked  with  the  xinit  leaders,  he  began  to  develop  feedback 
systems,  to  establish  work  modules,  and  generally  to  spearhead 
the  enrichment  effort.    Instead  of  supervising  the  behavior  of 
his  subordinates,  he  began  to  manage  the  work  itself.  There 
have  been  no  salary  complaints  in  six  months »  as  opposed  to  the 
daily  complaints  prior  to  the  trial. 

Before  the  trial,  taped  interviews  were  held  with  many  of  the 
operators.    Most  were  found  to  be  bored  with  their  Jobs,  frustrat- 
ed because  of  procedurcLL  and  jwlicy  requirements,  and  generally 
apathetic  towards  their  work.    Recent  interviews  indicate 
marked  improvement.    Eanployees  now  talk  about  their  work  wioh 
family  and  friends,  have  better  feelings  because  of  increased 
responsibilities,  and  realize  that  their  Jobs  are  important. 

The  original  list  of  changes  prepared  from  a  brainstorming 
session  of  the  supervisor  and  unit  leaders  contained  73  items. 
This  list  was  reduced  to  25  for  implement at ic  .,  some  of  which 
were: 

Keypunch  operators  have  become  responsible  for  their 
own  work.    Included  in  their  job  is  responsibility 
for  scheduling  (5)  and  for  meeting  those  schedules. 

Operators  can  now  correct  obvious  coding  errors. 
Prior  to  this  trial,  they  were  told  to  punch  information 
as  they  saw  it.    Since  they  know  coding  well,  it  was 
frustrating  for  them  to  punch  the  vrong  codes  (5). 

Each  operator  now  corrects  her  own  errors.  Previously, 
the  errors  came  back  from  the  computer  and  were  given 
to  any  operator  to  correct.    The  new  system  provides 
feedback  and  aids  in  training* 

Operators  now  deal  directly  with  clients.  Before 
the  trial,  work  from  unidentified  soiurces  was  given 
to  them  in  one  hour  batches.    Now  an  operator  h-is 
her  own  customers  with  full  responsibility  for  those 
clients'  jobs.    If  there  is  a  problem,  the  operator, 
not  the  supervisor,  discusses  it  with  the  cD.ient. 
(Tliis  approach  brings  in  an  aspect  of  entrepreneurship 
to  the  working  levels ) (5 )• 
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Kobayashi,  Shigeru.    "Motivational  Management  -  It's  Exploration  in 
Sony"  (July,  1969)*    Unpublished.    Available  from  Shigeri 
Kobeo^ashi,  Managing  Director,  Management  and  Personnel  Develop- 
ment, Sony  Corporation,  Japan. 

A  number  of  social  innovations  were  undertaken  over  a  10  year 
period  in  the  Sony  Transistor  Plant  in  Atsugi,  Japan.  This 
plant  employs  3,300,  85  percent  of  whom  are  teenage  girls  who 
do  not  go  on  to  high  school. 

An  honor  system  of  payment  for  food  in  the  company  cafeteria 
was  first  developed  to  counteract  workers'  feelings  of  social 
inferiority  (U).    The  second  development  was  worker  autonomy 
in  the  administration  of  their  dormitories  and  autonomy  in 
recreational  activity  planning.    Elimination  of  time  clocks 
followed. 

In  order  to  control  possible  veuriations  in  worker  response  to 
the  above  plani?  and  to    obviate  a  laissez-faire  situation,  a 
plant  wide  social  system  based  on  "cell"  structure  was 
initiated.    Cells  are  horizontally  linked  teams  of  2-20 
workers.    Each  cell  holds  daily  meetings,  leaders  do  not  hold 
formal  authority,  hierarchical  distinctions  are  reduced,  and 
staff  personnel  substantially  reduced  in  i)Ower.  Starting 
with  the  replacement  of  staff  safety  personnel  with  operatives 
assigned  as  cell  leaders  for  these  matters  who  were  in  con^^.act 
with  their  counterparts  throughout  the  plant,  the  laterally 
cell  linkages  (2;  6b;  7)  were  developed.    Other  lateral 
executive  and  administrative  bodies  were  subsequently  formed 
for  dining  hall,  library,  recreation  (6a;  10).    Work  pace 
and  quality  are  part  of  the  production  plan  developed  by  the 
workers  (7)  in  order  to  manage  instabilities  in  transistor 
production.    This  plan  is  updated  often.    Training  and  work 
standards  manuals  are  written  and  updated  by  workers.  Engineers 
cooperated  with  the  workers  in  these  activities,  and  increased 
the  workers  technical  knowledge  of  the  job  (5a).    These  work 
changes  have  resulted  in  self  enhancement  (5)  of  team  leaders 
and  development  of  team  work  (6b)  as  well. 
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Lawler,  Edward  E. ,  III;  Hackman,  J.  Richard;  and  Kaufman,  Stanley. 
Effects  of  Job  Redesign:    A  Field  Experiment"  (April,  1972). 
Unpublished.    Available  from  Departme^  of  Administrative 
Sciences,  Yale  University,  New  Haven ^  Connecticut  06520. 

Forty  telephone  operators,  ih  working  supervisors,  and  seven 
supervisors  in  an  office  in  a  middle-sized  eastern  town  were 
surveyed  regarding  Job  characteristics  imraediately  before  and 
six  months  after  a  change  in  operators'  Jobs. 

The  Job  of  directory  assistance  operator  was  redesigned  in  order 
to  determine  the  effects  on  workers  of  "job  enlargement" 
programs.    The  change  increased  both  the  amount  of  variety 
(5b)  in  the  operators'  Jobs,  and  their  autonomy  (7)  to  make 
decisions  on  their  own.    However,  no  change  in  work  motivation, 
Job  involvement  (8)  or  growth  need  satisfaction  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  changes;  instead,  the  changes  had  a  significant 
negative  impact  on  the  interpersonal  relationships  (6b)  in  the 
office.    After  the  changes,  the  older  employees  reported  less 
satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  their  interpersonal  relationships 
(6b),  and  those  supervisors  whose  Jobs  were  affected  by  the 
changes  reported  less  Job  security  (3)  and  reduced  inter- 
personal satisfaction  (6b).     Implications  of  these  findings 
for  the  theory  of  Job  redesign  proposed  by  Hackman  and  Lawler 
(1971)  are  discussed. 
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Levy,  Seymour.    "Managerial  Concept  Reformation  through  Group 

Dynamics  Experiences"  (April,  1972).    Unpublished.  Available 
from  Seymour  Levy,  Consultant,  Management  and  Organization 
Development,  The  Pillsbury  Company,  608  Second  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55^02. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  meaning  and  changes 
in  meaning  and  relationship  of  a  series  of  key  managerial  concepts 
that  would  be  induced  by  a  group  dynamics  training  experience. 

The  research  design  included  pre  and  post-tests  of  a  sample  of 
managers  who  participated  in  man£igerial  Grid  Laboratories.  A 
specially  designed  semantic  differential  was  developed  in  which 
the  individuals  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  concepts  : 
listening,  frankness  and  openness,  group  decisions,  creativity, 
conflict,  Pillsbury,  trusting,  and  myself ♦ 

One  group  of  respondents  represented  homogeneous  business  teams 
8Lnd  a  second  group  was  a  group  of  heterogeneous  backgrounds. 
The  hypothesis  was  proposed  that  there  would  be  significant 
changes  in  concepts  due  to  the  laboratory  experience  and  that 
there  would  be  significantly  greater  changes  experienced  by 
the  members  of  the  homogeneous  business  teams  as  contrasted 
with  the  heterogeneous  group. 

The  experimental  results  revealed  significant  changes  in  the 
way  individual  concepts  were  seen  before  and  after  the  laboratory 
experience.    In  addition,  significant  changes  were  foxind  in  the 
relationships  among  the  concepts  before  and  after  the  laboratory 
experience;  for  example,  conflict  (6b)  before  the  laboratory  was 
seen  as  very  unrelated  to  the  other  conflicts  and  was  viewed  as 
affectively  bad.    Following  the  laboratory  experience  most 
concepts  changed  or  acquired  particular  semantic  dimensions 
unique  zo  thttt  concept.    In  addition,  the  relationship  among 
concepts  changed  significantly.    Now  conflict  was  seen  to  be 
closely  related  to  group  decision  making  (Cb;  7)  and  creativity 
(5a)  and  was  viewed  in  a  much  more  positive  way. 

The  hypothesis  was  also  supported  that  greater  semantic  shifts 
were  found  among  those  individuals  that  had  back-home  colleagues 
pcurticipating  with  them.    Thus,  homogeneous  groiir)s  had  sharr)er 
learning  effects  than  did  the  less  homogeneous  groups. 
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Lytle,  William  0,    ''Obstacles  to  Job  and  Organization  Design  in  a  New 
Manufacturing  Operation:      A  Case*'  (July,  1972),  Unpublished. 
Available  from  William  Lytle,  205  Mt.  Auburn  St,,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
02138 

Three  years  prior  to  this  study,  a  corporation  established  the 
beginnings  of  a  manufacturing  organization  that  would  eventually 
produce  at  high  volume  a  new  generation  of  corporate  products: 
a  small,  highly^sophisticated ,  precis ion -made  consumer  device • 
Since  then,  the  author  has  served  as  an  internal  consultant  to 
the  management  in  an  attempt  to  help  them  explore  and  use  a  variety 
of  Job  and  organizational  design  concepts.    Despite  this  effort, 
these  ideas  have  had  little  impact  on  the  two  plants  that  will 
assemble  the  new  product;  they  are  proceeding  into  lull  production 
with  traditional  human  systems.    This  paper  explores  the  activi- 
ties and  outcomes  of  the  Job  design  effort,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  reasons  for  its  limited  accomplishments. 

The  author  worked  with  a  variety  of  management  and  professional 
personnel  through  six  phases  of  activity  and  development:  (l) 
inception-developing  interest;  (ll)  broadening  the  base  of  support- 
gaining  sponsorship;  (ill)  basic  research  on  Job  design  concepts 
and  the  plant  technology;  (IV)  development  of  hypothetical  appli- 
cations; (V)  training  of  managers  and  production  layout  analysis; 
(Vl)  training  of  production  supervisors. 

The  few  accomplishments  to  date  are  described:    enrichment  of 
several  hand  assembly  Jobs;  some  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
work  teams;  and  many  persons  interested  in  trying  these  concepts 
in  the  future.    The  majority  of  the  many  hand  assembly  jobs  as 
finally  designed,  however  (mostly  done  by  women),  are  relatively 
short-cycle  and  low-skill. 

A  number  of  explanations  for  the  limited  accomplishments  are 
discussed : 

1.  The  development  of  the  product  and  its  manufactureability 
demanded  the  primary  attention  of  both  managers  and  engineers, 
leaving  little  time  for  the  exploration  of  new  hiaman  systems. 

2.  Management  implicitly  chose  to  avoid  the  extra  risk  and  stress 
that  innovation  in  the  human  area  might  introduce. 

3.  Senior  management,  although  sponsoring  the  effort,  was  never 
actively  involved  in  it;  support  functions  were  never  fully  in- 
tegrated. 

k.    The  rate  of  growth  and  the  ultimate  size  and  complexity  of 
the  organization  hindered  the  effort;  education  of  all  personnel 
became  impossible;  the  organization  evolved  into  a  traditional 
bureaucracy/. 
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5.    Since  labor  costs  were  relatively  low,  there  was  little  moti- 
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Operation:    "A  Case'' 

(Continued) 

vation  to  utilize  lower* paid  people  well;  employees  themselves 
exerted  no  pressure  to  change  the  nature  of  the  work. 

6.  The  product  design,  the  assembly  processes,  the  production 
technology,  and  the  facilities  together  presented  immense  bar- 
riers. 

7.  The  consultant  experienced  some  difficulties  in  regard  to 
his  own  expertise,  his  roles  and  his  relationships. 
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McCullough,  George  E.    "The  Effect  of  Environmental  Change  Caused  by 
Structural  Modification  in  Parts  of  an  Oil  Refining  Organization" 
(April,  1972),    Unpublished.    Available  from  Mr,  George  E. 
McCullough,  Rensis  Likert  Associates,  Inc.,  630  City  Center 
Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  U8IO8. 

A  large  refinery  of  a  major  oil  company  has  long  been  progres- 
sive in  pursuing  improvement  of  its  human  organization.    It  has 
used,  from  time  to  time,  most  of  the  usual  forms:  experimentcLL 
laboratories,  personnel  training  programs,  psychological 
evaluations,  outside  intensive  education,  and  others.    As  in  so 
many  operations,  personnel  experiencing  such  training,  either 
as  organizational  groups  or  in  stranger  labs,  return  to  the 
same  structural  setting  of  their  work  situation  as  existed 
before  the  development  experience  and  could  not  implement  the 
recently  acquired  knowledge.    Therefore,  little  improvement 
in  methods  of  utilizing  the  human  organization  was  recLLized. 
Rather,  the  usual  result  was  more  efficient  techniques  for 
operating  xmder  the  established  mode  of  management. 

lu  1968  the  refinery,  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  The  University  of  Michigan,  embarked  on  a 
longitudinal  survey  program  of  causal  and  satisfaction  variables. 
Over  a  two-year  period  only  small  changes  in  any  of  some  I8 
variables  took  place.    Early  in  1970  four  sub-divisions  within 
^^Ipl^refinery  elected,  with  management  approval,  to  change 
^heir  organization^d  structures  (not  organization  charts). 
The  new  structure  of  the  groups  would  enable  them  to  provide 
the  following:    (a)  information  concerning  the  overall  purpose 
and  specific  objectives  of  the  business  organization  and  its 
place  in  the  overall  company  and  refinery  situation;  (b) 
resoiurces  to  develop  and  disseminate  improved  methods  of  operation 
(c)  data  concerning  the  achievement  of  the  organization  relative 
to  needs,  and  a  means  for  feedback  to  the  organization;  (d) 
methods  of  supervision  to  coordinate  these  inputs  and  the 
operations;  and  (e)  managerial  guidance,  counselling,  and 
training.    It  was  hypothesized  that  organizations  using  a 
structurally  different  system  of  management  would  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  human  needs  of  the  employees  and  thus  become  more 
productive  and  effective  organizations. 

These  four  groups  consisted  of  about  20  percent  of  the  refinery 
popxilation  and  included  refinl'       service,  and  construction 
operations.    The  environmental        ^ctures  of  these  groups  were 
protected  for  about  a  year  and     hu\f  from  the  normal  on-going 
managemt'nt  practices  of  the  whole  refinery  system.  These 
practices  are  usually  perceived  as  being  directive  and  often 
counter-productive . 
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(Continued) 

Periodic  surveys  over  a  four-year  period  have  tracked  a  variety 
of  variables:    organizationtd.  context,  supervisory  and  peer 
relationships  (6b),  work  group  functioning  (6b),  and  employee 
satisfactions.    In  €lL1  cases  where  organizationtd.  and  supervisory 
variables  have  moved  to  a  more  participative  (7)  stance  the 
work  group  function  variable  has  also  indicated  improvement. 
Attempts  to  relate  improved  work  group  functioning  with  actual 
operating  results  have  generally  shown  a  positive  correlation, 
especicLLly  with  measurements  of  operating  results  of  hourly 
personnel. 
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McCullough,  George  E.     "A  New  System  of  Management  Implemented  at  a 
Plastics  Manufacturins  Facility"  (April,  1972).  Unpublished. 
Available  from  Mr.  Goorge  E.  McCullough,  Rensis  Likert  Associates, 
Inc.,  630  City  Center  Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  l*8l08. 

An  operating  division  of  a  major  electrical  manufacturing  company 
recognized  the  need  for  an  improved  system  of  human  resource 
management.     A  new  high-strength,  high-impact  plastic  material 
had  been  discovered  in  the  laboratory  and,  in  order  to  develop 
a  suitable  manufacturing  process  safely  and  economically,  and 
produce  a  commercial  product  in  the  chemical  industry,  an  un- 
usually effective  and  efficient  human  organization  was  required. 
The  objectives  of  this  system  of  management  of  the  human  organiza- 
tion were,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  human  needs  of  the  work 
force  to  such  a  degree  that  its  productivity  would  be  maximized 
and  its  need  for  third-party  representation  minimized. 

To  implement  the  above  requirements  for  this  manufactiiring 
organization,  management  developed  a  matrix  structure  consisting 
of  three  basic  functions:     (a)  a  manufacturing  engineering 
function  to  provide  the  technical  or  professional  inputs,  (b) 
a  business  information  function  to  provide  the  business  or  data 
inputs,  and  (c)  an  operations  function  to  utilize  the  information 
so  provided  by  the  above  two  functions  for  optimal  manufacturing 
operations  decisions.    Personnel  reporting  to  the..e  functions 
were  assigned,  as  appropriate,  tc  the  several  operational  areas. 
Only  functional  supervision  at  the  managerial  level  was  provided. 
The  purposes  of  manager ied  personnel  were  to  coordinate,  guide,  and 
counsel  employees;  to  measure  and  coramunicat    operationa]  per- 
formance; pjid  to  safeguard  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

After  four  years  of  development  both  the  product  and  the  manage- 
ment system  were  introduced  commercially  at  a  new  southern 
Indiana  manufacturing  facility.    Several  unusual  features  o''  the 
human  organization  were  incorporated  such  as  (a)  only  managerial 
and  professional  personnel  were  exempt  from  the  wage-hour  law, 
although  all  employees  were  salaried  and  received  the  same 
employee  benefits  (3);  (b)  only  non-exempt  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  non-skilled  personnel  were  operationally  —  no 
foreman  or  general  foreman  was  provided,  even  though  the  facility 
operated  2^+  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  (?);  and  (c)  four 
levels  of  position  classifications  we  e  provided  based  on 
responsibility  levels,  each  with  several  progression  and  merit 
steps,  promotions  to  higher  levels  were  awarded  to  the  most 
senior  qualified  person. 

This  system  of  management  has  now  functioned  quite  successfully 
for  12  years.    The  business  organization  has  gained  and  held  a 
major  segment  o^  its  market;  its  facilities  have  been  expanded 
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manyfold.    The  vast  majority  of  its  oeople  are  deeply  involved 
(8)  in  the  business;  no  need  has  been  felt  for  third-party 
representation.    It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  provide  a 
plant  security  force,  as  the  operating  personnel  have  assumed 
both  internal  and  external  security  responsibilities.  Both 
corporate  and  external  measurements  —  obtained  by  interview 
and  survey  techniques  ~  have  confirmed  these  results. 

This  system  of  msuiagement  has  produced  a  highly  participative, 
highly  productive  organization  with  excellent  attitudinal 
attributes.    Since  this  pioneering  achievement,  additional 
implementations  of  this  management  system  have  been  introduced 
into  both  new  and  established  organizations  with  good  results. 
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Ismobile's  Action  on  Absenteeism  and  Turnover:    Control  Program 
Report  "    (November,  1971)-    Unpublished,    Oldsmobile  Division, 
General  Motors, 

A  task  force  of  the  Oldsmobile  Auto  Division  conducted  several 
interview  and  questionnaire  studies  to  determine  the  causes  of 
and  solutions  for  the  problems  of  absence  and  turnover.  The 
studies  included  interviews  with  members  of  first-line  super- 
vision, interviews  with  hourly  employees  refjarded  as  peer  f^roup 
leaders,  interviews  with  hourly  workers  having  high  absenteeism, 
a  study  of  more  than  200  newly-^hired  hourly  workers,  and  a  study 
of  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  hourly  ,1obs. 

Study   A    revealed  that  foremen  saw  absenteeism  and  turnover  (l) 
as  stemming  from  employee  family  values,  marketable  job  skills, 
poor  selection  techniques,  too  short  an  orientation,  little 
career  future  (9),  no  chance  to  excel    {5b),  and  frequent  job 
reassignment s,  which  obviated  close  social  relations  (6b), 

Study    B    suggested  that  increased  absence  (l)  and  turnover  (1) 
is  caused  by  employees  being  smarter  and  having  different  values 
than  earlier.    Drinking  and  marriage  problems  were  also  cited, 
as  was  inadequate  orientation,  onerous  entry-level  jobs,  not 
doing  important  work,  foremen's  behavior  and  training,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  medical  restriction. 

Actions  taken,  based  on  these  two  studies,  included:    a  pre- 
hire  film  to  discourage  unrealistic  expectations  and  thereby 
perform  an  initial  screening;  orientation  training  aids;  a 
"buddy"  system  of  orientation;  resistance  to  loaning  out  new 
hires  for  the  first  day's  work;  more  use  of  workers  with  med- 
ical restrictions, and  more  valid  assignments  in  these  cases.  Other 
activities  included  group  meetings  on  various  topics,  additional 
job  design  effort,  and  supervisory  contact  on  a  one-to-one 
basis. 

Workers  in  Study  C  said  absence  and  turnover  (l )  is  caused  by 
poor  working  conditions,  unwarranted  use  of  discipline,  and  lack 
of  influence.    Their  supervisors  said  the  causes  were  worker 
youth  and  inexperience,  low  qualifications,  welfare -state  values, 
medical  restrictions,  jobs  too  easy  to  get.    The  two  groups  met 
together  and  suggested  better  orientation  and  on-the-job  training, 
no  loaning  out,  and  additional  communication.    Absenteeism  (l)  was 
virtually  zero  during  this  series  of  four  meetings,  but  it  increased 
when  their  foremen  were  rotated. 

Study  D  suggested  that  after  five  months  on  the  job,  that  job 
was  seen  as  less  interesting,  requiring  less  skill,  providing  less 
satisfaction,  with  a  iToreman  who  was  not  as  smart  as  he  seemed. 
These  dati  suggest  that  employees'  initial  expectations  are  too 
high,  although  employees  who  are  originally  optimistic  have  lower 
absenteeism.    Employees  who  were  oriented  in  group  settings  and 
trained  by  an  operator  with  only  average  performance,  who  inter- 
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actea  little  with  vorlwnates,  who  had  lower  satisfaction  with  Job 
and  supervisor,  and  who  felt  underutilized  had  hi/^her  absenteeism 
(l).    High-absence  employees  (l)  had  younf^  foremen  with  Qittle 
experience. 

Study  E  reports  employees'  belief  in  Job  desirability  being  related 
to  absence.    Jobs  characterized  as  lirht  work,  in  well-lighted 
areas,    with  considerable  responsibility,  feedback  of  results, 
opportunity  to  "save  up  time,"  and  interaction  with  others  were 
termed  desirable. 
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,  W.  J.      Case  Examples  of  Job  Enrichment  in  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries"  (April,  1972),    Unpublished,    Available  from  W.  J, 
Paul,  North  Paul  and  Associates  Limited,  2nd  Floor,  U9  Queens 
Gardens,  London  W2  3AA,  Qigland. 

Purpose  and  Methods 

To  carry  out  pilot  studies  of  Job  enrichment  on  a  representative 
sample  of  Jobs  and  functions  in  a  large,  privately-owned 
chemical  company  in  Great  Britain,    Pilot  studies  were  carried 
out  for  technical  staff  in  a  research  department;  sales 
representatives,  engineering  foremen,  process  foremen,  design 
engineers,  draftsmen,  and  machine  setters.    In  each  case,  the 
pilot  study  was  designed  to  permit  comparison  of  attitudinal 
and  performance  data  for  experimental  and  control  groups, 
over  a  period  of  one  year.    In  addition  the  pilot  studies 
were  examined  as  a  whole  in  order  to  assess : 

(a)  the  appropriateness  of  a  pilot  study  based  program 
for  the  institutionalization  of  the  concepts 

(b)  the  implications  of  broad  scale  Job  enrichment  on 
management's  role 

Major  Variables 

The  major  variable  in  each  of  the  studies  was  the  authority 
and  decision  structure  (7)  of  the  unit  in  which  the  Job 
occurred.    Secondary  variables  include  the  "psychological" 
completeness  of  the  work  associated  with  each  of  the  Jobs, 
the  role  of  supervisory  staff  and  ancillary  staff  (6b),  and 
the  nature  and  frequency  of  performance  feedback. 

Results  and  Conclusions 

llie  results  of  the  pilot  studies  demonstrated  that  significant 
improvements  in  performance  could  be  obtained  and  sustained, 
and  that  although  there  were  parallel  improvements  in  Job 
attitudes  these  were  not  of  the  same  magnitude  nor  as  quickly 
achieved  as  those  in  the  performance  area.    The  results  also 
suggested  that  the  application  of  Job  enrichment  across  levels 
and  functions  in  the  organization,  produced  consistent  results, 
which  were  in  accord  with  previous  findings  and  that  the  scope 
for  change  was  substantially  greater  than  management  supposed. 
Additionall.v  ,  the  studies  provided  a  strong  argument  for  a 
pilot  study  '  sed  approach  to  the  introduction  of  the  concepts, 
and  demonstrled  that  in  the  need  for  a  change  in  management's 
role. 
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Peter,  II. W.  '*The  People  System  of  Shell  Australia''  (1971).  Un- 
published, Shell  Company  of  Australia,  Ltd.,  Melboxirne,  Au- 
stralia. 


In  a  questionnaire  survey  of  more  than  2,700  employees  in  all 
companies  of  the  Shell  Company  of  Australia,  Ltd.,  hierarchy 
(management,  technical  staff,  employees)  was  found  to  be  related 
to  perceptions  of  power  (authority  and  prestige)  and  autonomy 
(5b»  7:    using  one's  skills  and  initiative;  working  in  one's 
own  way).    Responsibility  (7)  was  higher  for  hourly  than  for 
technical  staff.    Perceptions  of  interest  in  one's  work  (5)  and 
importance  of  one's  work  (U)  were  inversely  related  to  hierarchy, 
but  a  "sense  of  worthwhile  achievement**  (U)  was  unrelated  to  hi- 
erarchy.   Hierarchy  was  inversely  related  to  having  friends  as 
co-workers  (6b).    For  the  total  sample,  involvement  with  superior 
was  strongly  related  to  power  and  autonory  (7)  as  well  as  to 
peer  relations  and  teamwork  (6b).    Identity  with  one's  work  unit 
(3)  war  related  to  hierarchy. 


IliertwL^chical  level  was  also  positively  associated  with  perceptions 
of  adequacy  of  employees'  safety  training  (2),  with  management's 
concern  for  safety  (2),  and  with  management's  concern  for  pol- 
lution (10c). 
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Powers,  Jack  E.    "The  Camarillo  Project"  (Februar:.,  1972).  Unpublished. 
Available  from  ilr.  Jack  E.  Powers,  Cryovac  Division,  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Company,  Duncan,  South  Carolina    29331*.  ^ 

Following  a  good  start-up  of  a  new  plant  in  California  manufactur- 
inf  plastic  bags,  ^'ork  turnover  (l)  increased  as  a  result  of 
poor  job  design  and  work  assignments.    Trie  well  Qualified,  new 
labor  working  on  a  salaried  basis  .eported  that  thj  permanent 
Jobs  contained  few  of  the  learning  opcortunities  (5a)  available 
during  start-up. 

One  department  (nine  operators,  13  inspectors,  six  service 
personnel  over  .hree  shifts)  was  selected  to  undertake  Job 
enrichment  and  sociotechnical  variance  analysis.    Work  arrange- 
ments were  changed  from  one  operator  and  two  packer-inspectors 
per  two  work  lines,  to  one  operator  per  machine  without' inspector- 
packers.    Also  now  have  at  least  one  employee  per  shift  who' is 
responsible  for  a  specific  customer  account.    Following  this 
change.  Jobs  contained  a  complete  piece  of  work,  with  provisions 
for  operator  control  for  most  of  the  process  (7),  and  provided 
continuous  feedback  to  the  operator.    Measurement  has  begun 
on  costs  quality,  absenteeism,  turnover,  and  Job  satisfaction, 
in  this  plant  and  in  two  others,  but    no  data  are  reported. 
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Prestat,  Claude •     "A  Case  of  Autonomous  Groups"  (April,  1972). 
Unpublished.    Available  from  Jean-Daniel  Reynaud,  Conservatoire 
National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Institute  of  the  Sociology  of 
Work,  292  Rue  St-Martin  75,  Paris  3,  France. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  experience  was  to  develop  the  motivations 
of  the  workers  and  improve  efficiency  through  the  creation  of 
groups,  having  a  certain  autonomy;  the  work  within  the  groups 
would  allow  an  increased  responsibility  through  Job  enrichment. 

Environment 

The  experiment  took  place  in  a  nylon  spinning  area,  a  small 
section  within  the  plant.    The  process  is  new  and  three  stages 
of  production  are  now  incorporated  in  one  machine.    The  op- 
portunity was  good,  because  the  equipment  allowed  the  tasl.s 
to  be  regrouped.    There  was  no-  control  group  because  the 
installation  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.    This  experiment  was 
steurted  two  and  one-half  years  ago  and  affected  100  workers 
divided  into  foxir  shifts  of  25  persons  (continuous  operations). 
Each  shift  was  divided  into  four  independent  teams. 

Variables 

The  experiment  included  the  whole  of  the  nylon  spinning  sector, 
management,  organization,  etc.    The  variables  studies  included: 
job  enlargement.  Job  enrichment  and  participation  in  decision 
making,  and  leadership  styles.    This  study  is  controlled 
empiriccJJy.    As  a  consequence  the  effect  of  each  variable  on 
the  total  operation  cannot  be  evaluated  separately.    At  the 
end  of  1972  a  new  program  of  experiments  designed  to  examine 
each  of  these  variables  will  be  started. 

Hew  Nylon  Spinning  Organization 

Job  e.  largement  work  is  not  structured.    Each  worker  can  fulfill 
all  the  operations,  including  breakdown  activities.    It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  define  two  Jobs  for  input  and  output 
operations.    The  traditional  organization  vould  have  created 
five  different  Jobs. 

Job  enrichment  objectives  are  discussed  with  the  foremen  every 
10  days.    Controls  (7)  are  made  by  the  workers,  and  also  furnished 
by  the  laboratory.    These  are  discussed  in  groups  (6b)  in  order 
to  determine  the  ways  and  means  to  achieve  the  objectives  for 
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the  next  period.    The  workers  divide  the  tasks  t:;tween  themselves 
and  participate  in  the  preparation  of  operationatl  procedures. 
In  fact  the  group  struc cures  are  not  identicatl  because  they 
are  free  to  elaborate  them.    They  cure  responsible  for  th*? 
organization  of  breaktimes  and  authorized  absences.    They  define 
the  personnel  necessary  to  do  the  work  (both  increases  and 
decreases).    They  participate  in  the  choice  of  those  who  are 
to  take  the  input  cuid  output  jobs  (chemical  process  operator 
and  shipping  clerk).    They  are  in  direct  contact  with  the 
maintenance  workers  for  running  repairs.  ^ 

Leadership  became:    support  for  the  teams  in  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives,  setting  of  objectives,  group  activation,  and 
communication  from  outside  the  groups. 

Resxilts 

Absenteeism  (1)  was  for  a  long  time  at  one-third  of  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  plant,  but  has  increased  recently  (Hawthorne  •f feet 
?).    No  grievances  (1)  in  the  spinning  area  itself  have  been 
noted.    Strike  activities  (l)  are  significantly  lower  than  in 
other  areas.    The  workers  refuse  transfers  (8). 

An  "Echo"  questionnaire  was  recently  given  to  the  11  area  fore- 
men, 3  questions  were  posed:    What  is  good?    What  is  bad?  and 
What  can  be  improved?    The  foremen  were  to  give  three  replies 
to  each  question  and  three  explanations  for  each  reply. 

The  resxats  showed  that  the  new  organization  allowed  the 
practical  objectives  to  be  attained,  to  create  a  climate 
of  confidence,  to  ease  communications,  and  to  allow  a  certain 
self  fulfillment  for  the  workers. 

However,  difficulties  were  met  in  the  secondary  task  and 
activities  (cleaning  supply  duties^  etc.)  and  in  general 
discipline  of  breaktimes.    A  questionnaire  for  workers  is 
being  studied  in  order  to  evaliiate  the  interest  the  workers 
have  in  variables  which  make  up  the  experiment.    A  new  experi- 
ment, without  Job  enrichment  variables  has  been  made  in  another 
area,  since  December,  1971.    It  is  too  early  to  provide 
results. 
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Quinn,  Robert  P.    "The  Multi-Million  Dollar  Misunderstandinr^" 
(April,  1972),    Unpublished.    Available  from  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Quinn,  Senior  Study  Director,  Survey  Research  Center,  Institute 
for  Social  Research,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan    '  9l06. 

Two  matched  samples  of  black,  econopffcically  disadvanta^^ed  men 
were  recruited  by  a  cor*pany  for  entry-level  assembly  jobs  in 
heavy  industry.    While  the  men  in  the  first  sample  were  claced 
directly  on  jobs,  those  in  the  second  sample  were  placed  on 
comparable  jobs  only  after  having  completed  several  weeks  of 
company  conducted  vestibule  training.    A  comparison  of  the 
subsequent  turnover  rates  of  the  tvo  samples  indicated  that  the 
company's  vestibule  training  program  failed  completely  to  achieve 
its  major  goal  of  reducing  turnover  among  newly-hired  dis- 
advantaged  workers. 

An  an6Llysis  of  the  sources  of  turnover  among  the  sample  of  un- 
trained workers  revealed  that  this  turnover  (l)  was  almost 
entirely  att-iVutable  to  the  extraordinarily  poor  quality  of 
the  jobs  to  which  the  men  had  been  assigned  —  circumstances 
which  no  amount  of  vestibule  training  could  mitigate •  Indeed- 
the  company's  training  program  may  even  have  been  dysfunctional 
because  it  raised  trainees'  expectations  to  a  point  where  their 
intolerance  of  poor  working  conditions  was  heightened. 

The  study  gloomily  concludes  that  such  company-conducted  and 
government  subsidized  training  efforts  designed  to  instill  in 
disadvantaged  workers  the  "right  attitudes"  toward  work  may 
amount  to  little  more  than  attempts  to  brainwash  disadvantaged 
workers  so  that  they  will  placidly  tolerate  poor  working 
conditions.    Time,  effort,  intellect,  and  money,  it  is  suggested, 
shoiild  be  directed  away  from  the  multi^million  dollar  canard 
of  "improving  the  work  related  attitudes  of  disadvantaged 
workers"  and  turned  instead  to  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work.    The  study's  data  indicated  that  a,  if  not 
the,  key  to  securing  stable  employment  for  the  previously 
disadvantaged  lies  in  the  improvement  of  the  working  conditions 
to  which  they  are  economiceilly  subjugated. 
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Sorchor,  Kelvin.    "Work  Teams  Within  General  Electric"  (April,  ^  2). 
Unpublished.    Available  tram  Dr.  Melvin  Sorcher,  General 'filectric 
Company,  Building  2,  Roon  213,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse.  New 
York    13201.  .    J  «-      ,  new 


We  are  currently  testing  the  feasibility  of  relatively  autonomous 
work  teams  in  a  variety  of  factory  situations.    The  objective  of 
this  research  is  to  determine  (a)  whether  work  teams  are  a 
more  desirable  alternative  to  more  traditional  factory  and 
shop  organizations,  and  (b)  what  circumstances  or  conditions 
tend  to  facilitate  or  inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  work  teams. 
The  criteria  for  work  team  effectiveness  include  the  usual 
hard   performance  data,  e.g.,  scrap,  productivity,  machine 
downtime,  direct  and  indirect  labor  costs,  overhead  costs, 
idle  time,  operator  efficiency,  etc.,  as  well  as  attitudinal 
data  from  supervisors  and  employees.    These  studies  are  taking 
place  in  several  locations,  in  large  urban  centers  and  at 
rural  locations,  in  different  geographical  areas,  with  different 
manufacturing  processes,  and  with  different  age,  sex,  and  skill 
mixes.    Preliminary  data  is  very  encouraging.    In  some  cases, 
productivity  has  actually  doubled  and  in  all  cases  both  super- 
visors and  employees  have  expressed  considerable  satisfaction 
with  the  work  team  approach  vs.  their  usual  "indiviiiial 
contributor"  role. 


The  crucial  part  of  the  process  of  forming  work  teams  (6b)  is  i 
the  cartful  preparation  of  the  team's  supervisor  since  the 
dynamics  of  a  work  team  often  presents  a  sh«irp  contrast  with 
past  practices  and  the  supervisor  must  help  to  ease  the 
transition. 
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Susman,  Gerald  !•    "Automation  and  Worker  Integration  with  Work-Role 
and  Orgcmization"  (April,  1972) •    Unpublished.    Available  from 
Gerald  I.  Susman,  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  120  Boucke 
Building,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania  l6802. 

Previous  research  suggests  that  autor^ition  undermines  the  job 
conditions  favorable  to  an  occupati.  lal  or  work  role  identity 
(U)  and  re'^nforces  organizational  conditions  favorable  to  a  company 
and  work  group  identity  (8).    Job  and  company  related  attitudes 
were  compared  for  holders  of  automatic  and  manuaJ.  monitoring 
Jobs  in  continuous-process  industries.    It  was  hypothesized 
that  automation  does  not  increase  intrinsic  involvement  in  work 
or  self-evaluation  in  terms  of  the  work  role,  but  integrates 
the  worker  with  his  company  and  work  group.    The  data  support 
the  hypothesis.    Implications  of  the  findings  for  future  research 
are  discussed. 
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m,  Gerald  I.    "Workers'  Responses  to  Job  Enlargement  by  Location 
of  Childhood  and  Current  Residence"    (April,  1972),  Unpublished. 
Available  from  Gerald  I  Susman,  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  120 
Boucke  Building,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania  l6802. 

Studies  which  test  for  differential  responses  to  Job  enlargement 
among  rural  and  urban  workers  are  criticized  for  not  controlling 
for  industry  and  technology  differences  among  the  Jobs  studied, 
defining  rural  and  urban  populations  by  plant  location  only, 
and  measuring  attitudes  not  appropriate  for  testing  the  efforts 
of  Job  enlargement.    These  criticisms  are  eliminated  in  the 
present  study  by  testing  the  Job  enlargement  hypothesis  within 
continuous  process  industries  only  (127  Jobs  in  26  plants 
rated  by  industrial  engineers  within  the  companies),  with 
populations  defined  by  childhood  residence  and  plant  location  and 
by  measuring  attitudes  related  to  intrinsic  work  motivation 
(329  employees  of  the  companies  completed  a  questionnaire, 
55  percent  response  rate).     It  was  found  that  populations  ot 
rural  bred-rural  resident,  rural  bred-urban  resident,  and 
urban  bred-urban  resident  all  responded  favorably  to  Job 
enlargement  and  discretion  (7),  in  pride  of  accomplishment 
(U),  and  interest  in  Job  (1). 
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Taylor,  J.  C. ,  and  Sparrow,  T.  H.    "The  Organization  of  Oil  Distribution 
Terminals"  (June,  1971).    Unpublished.    Available  from  Centre 
for  the  Utilization  of  Social  Science  Research,  Loughborough 
University  of  Technology,  Loughborough  LELl  2SR,  England. 

In  a  study  of  five  large  oil  distribution  terminals,  drivers, 
supervisors    and  managers,  and  clerical  scaff  were  interviewed 
and  observed,  following  a  series  of  changes  in  termineJ.  size 
and  location,  mancigement  mobility,  and  work  measurement. 
Increases  in  terminal  size^and  shift,  work,  were  related  to 
division  and  separation  of  worklBp-tes.  (6b;,  which  led  to  decreased 
insulation  of  drivers  from  terminal  influence  (?)•    Change  of 
terminal  location  and  separation  of  work  mates  acted  in  increasing 
privatization  of  home  (ll)  and  leisure  activities  (lO). 
Increased  management  mobility  led  to  lower  driver  identification 
with  the  terminal  (8).    Amount  of  pay  (3)  and  company  prestige 
maintained  identification  with  the  company  (8).  Introduction 
of  shifit  work  and  elimination  of  one  man-one  vehicle  relation- 
ships lowered  drivers  professional  identification  (U),  which  led 
to  greater  identification  with  union  representation  (l). 
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Vossen,  H.  P.    "Experiment  in  the  Miniature-Bulb  Department  of  the 
Terneuzen  Wo^-ks  of  Philips  in  the  Netherlands"    (April,  1972}. 
Unpublished.    Available  from  H.  P.  Vossen,  T.E.O.  Light/ 
Organizational  Advisor,  N.  V.  Philips'  Gloeilampenfabrieken , 
Eindhoven,  The  Netherlcmds. 

Aims  of  the  investigation  were  to  find  ways  of  improving 
cohesion  of  the  production  group,  operator  identification  with 
the  work,  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  independence  of  the 
operators  in  8  production  line  work  situation  with  a  short 
cycle-time  (6-20  seconds  per  unit). 

A  preliminary  investigation  was  csLrried  out  in  order  to 
gather  technical,  ergonometric ,  economic  and  socio-psychological 
data.    Apart  from  the  standard  techniques  of  work  study  and 
classical  industrial  economcs,  use  was  also  made  of  free  and 
structured  inteirviews  and  t^^uestionnaires.    Data  were  also 
collected  on  the  suDjectivvi  impression  the  operators  received 
of  the  work,  their  Job  satisfaction,  their  cooperation  and  group 
cohesion.    The  sample  consisted  of  150  operators  and  25 
managers  and  specialists. 

The  data  from  the  cre3iminary  inve'itigat  on  were  discussed  in 
two  working  groups.    The  first  group  consisted  of  departmental 
and  group  manegement  and  opei-^tor  members;  the  discussion 
theme  was  departmental  structure.    The  second  working  group 
consisted  of  a  group  supervisor  and  operators  (there  were  in 
fact  a  number  of  these  groups,  covering  all  the  units  in  the 
department).    Their  theme  was  work  stn'cture.    These  working 
groups  arrived  at  a  formulation  of:    a  suitable  departmental 
structiure  and  of  a  suitable  organizationed  and  operitioneil 
setup  for  each  production  group  within  the  department.  During 
a  trial  period  of  about  four  months  with  an  autonomous  production 
group,  (6b)  discussions  were  held  with  management  concerning 
the  appropriate  style  of  management  to  be  followed  (shift  of 
emphasis  from  technictLL  to  social  leadership;  gradual  introduction 
of  workers'  participation  in  the  management  process). 

Results  were:    the  autonomous  production  group  (U-5  persons) 
determines  its  own  task  assignment,  controls  the  q^xality  of 
the  product  and  the  production  level,  can  influence  the  production 
standards  and  takes  the  initiative  in  constiltlng  management  if 
necessary  (7). 

The  members  of  the  group  now  know  more  about  the  product  (5a) 
and  production  methods  than  before,  and  the  interplay  between 
personal  and  working  relations  (6b)  is  greater. 
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"Experiment  in  the  Miniature-Bulb  Department  of  the  Terneuzen 

Works  of  Philips  in  the  Netherlands" 

(Continued) 

It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  number  of  autonomous  pro- 
duction groups  (with  U-6  operators  in  each  group)  gradually, 
and  finally  to  do  away  with  the  stationary  production-line 
system. 
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Walton,  Richard  E.    "Topeka  General  Foods  Plant"  (April,  1972). 
Unpublished.    Available  from  Professor  Richard  E.  Walton, 
Harvard  University,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
SoJdiers  Field,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02163. 

A  new  Generaa  Foods  plant,  started  January,  1971,  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  incorporated  feature*'  intended  to  provide  a  high 
quality  work  life,  enlist  unusucd  human  involvement^  and 
result  in  high  productivity.    These  features  included  self- 
governing  work  teams  responsible  for  large  segm>j/.ts  of  the 
production  process;  operators  responsible  for  many  functions 
normally  assigned  to  staff;  a  single  Job  classification  with 
pay  increases  geared  to  mastering  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  plant's  Jobs  rather  than  geared  to  progressing  up  a  Job 
hierarchy;  provision  of  "managerial"  information  and  decision 
rules  to  enable  greater  decisions  to  be  made  at  the  operator 
level;  minimum  status  differences  symbolized  by  such  devices 
as  a  single  office-plant  entrance  tjid  a  common  decor  through- 
out office,  cafeteria  and  locker  rooms. 

Several  noteworthy  problems  were  encountered  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  orgcmizational  concept:    Some  operators 
did  not  readily  accept  the  broad  responsibilities.  Iteam 
leaders  experienced  trouble  in  adopting  the  new  patterns 
expected  of  them.    The  ccaapensation  jjcheme  became  a  source 
of  tension.    Group  p:'^^S8ure8  on  an  individual  to  conform  with 
group  norma  for  cooperation  and  performar     were  occasionfiLLly 
excessive. 

However,  on  balance,  the  plant  organization  to  date  has 
effectively  met  the  objectives.    Based  on  self-reports  of 
participants  and  the  observations  of  many  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  plant,  employees — operators,  team  leaders 
and  managers  alike — have  become  involved  (8)»  have  grown 
rapidly  as  individuals  (5a),  have  derived  high  satisfaction. 
Operators  report  favorably  on  the  greater  influence  (7)  that 
they  enjoy  and  the  closer  relations  which  they  experience 
between  "superiors"  and  themselves  (6b).    These  superiors 
report,  favorably  on  the  capwities  and  sense  of  responsibility 
which  operators  have  developed.  It.  view  of.  these  early  resiats, 
corporate  management  has  taken  steps  to  utilize  the  Topeka 
experience  in  other  divisions. 
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5b. (continued) 

Vork  Demands  on  Existing  Competence; 
and  Perceptions  of 

(Having  all  necessary  skills  for  work 
task;  multi-skilled  roles;  demand 
for  motor,  perceptual,  or  conceptual 
skills;  task  complexity;  tasks  designed 
to  require  higher-order  abilities; 
perceived  increase  in  cognitive 
demands  of  Jobs  and  increased  need 
for  manager     to  use  knowledge 
after  automation;  lack  of  required 
DrofessioncLL  knowledge.) 


1056,  1063,  llOU,  1119, 

1190,  119^*,  1222,  1252, 

^262,  5000,  5008,  5009, 

5010,  50U6,  8013 


Miscellaneous  II68,  12U8,  5050,  8026 

(Accomplishment  and  workmanship, 
lack  of  pride  in;  worker  interert 
in  job  problems;  cheuice  to  excel; 
retention  of  skills  and  mental 
abilities. ) 


6,  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  105'* 


6a.  PHYSICAL  V^ORK  ENVIR0Nf4ENT 
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6a. (continued) 


Workers'  Improvement  of  the  Workplace 
(Voluntary;  encouragement  of.) 


I21I4,  8000 


Workplace  Layout;  Constraints  on 
the  Worker 

(Plane  layout;  spatial  separation 
of  workers;  lack  of  mobility; 
confined  vs.  open  workspace; 
"cell"-.ype  vs.  "landscapes- 
type  offices;  status  symbols; 
drab  work  and  eating  areas; 
closed-in  feeling. ) 


1063,  1081,  I2I48,  1262, 
5009,  5028,  5032,  50I4T, 
8020 


6b. SOCIAL  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 


Communication  and  'information  Flow  IOO8,  IO2I4 ,  1029,  IOI49, 

(Including  patterns  of  communication;  j°59,  IO66,  IO87,  1103, 

formalization  of  communications;  f^^^'  jj^^'  ^f/'^ 

sharing  knowledge;  candor  and  "openness";  ^^^f'  ^^1' 

"liaisons"  vs.  "isolates", communication  ^^J}'  ^001'  5005, 

between  work  teams.)  ^OOB,  5020,  5037,  5050, 

5051 

Influence  107^*,  1155,  5028,  50U6 
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Quality  of  Working  Life  Criteria 
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book^v  articles,  and  case  studies. 


INDEX 


QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE  CRITERIA 


ALIENATION 

(Generad;  from  work;  normlesr.tess^ 
isolation )  powerlessness,  cuK^^ua,  self- 
estrangement;  turnover,  absenteeism, 
tardiness,  "Jcb-hopping";  leaving  the 
Job,  propensity  to  leave;  grievances; 
"Blue-Collar  Blues";  work  stoppages, 
"go-slows:"    strikes;  positive  attitudes 
toward  strikes,  unions,  militancy; 
expressed  boredom  cr  dislike  of  Job; 
perceived  meaninglessness  of  work, 
lack  of  personal  involvement  with 
work,  withdrawal  from  work  situation.) 


1001 , 

x005. 

xOOOj 

1009  t 

1011 , 

1012^ 

lOZ  i. 

lOj.5 , 

1017, 

1021 , 

lokc] 

lOUl, 

IOU7, 

10J»9, 

1052, 

1059, 

1063, 

1068, 

1075, 

1082, 

L083, 

lo8i». 

1088, 

1089, 

1098, 

1107, 

HOP, 

111J» , 

1118, 

1128, 

11»»3, 

llUU, 

■'.IU5, 

11»»9, 

1150, 

1151, 

1160, 

1166. 

1169, 

11T6, 

]178, 

1181, 

1188, 

1190, 

1191 , 

1201, 

1212 

?205, 

1207, 

1208, 

1209, 

1211, 

121»», 

1217, 

1219, 

1222 , 

1223, 

1226, 

1231, 

1235, 

121*0, 

12J^6, 

12»t7, 

12U8, 

1250, 

1251, 

1252, 

1255, 

1256, 

1259, 

1262, 

126l», 

1268, 

1270, 

5000, 

5002, 

500l», 

5005, 

5006, 

5008, 

5009, 

5010, 

5011, 

501  u. 

5016, 

5017, 

5018, 

5020, 

50i>2, 

5023, 

5028, 

5029, 

5030, 

5033, 

5036, 

5037, 

5038, 

50»»0, 

50U1, 

50U3, 

50U8, 

50U9, 

5050, 

8000, 

8005, 

8008, 

3009, 

8011, 

8012, 

8013, 

8OIU, 

8018, 

8026, 

6029, 

8030, 

8031, 

803»», 

8035 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
Mental  Health 

(Stress,  tension,  pressure;  anxiety, 
depression;  mentally-strenuous  work; 
schizophrenia;  frustration. ) 


1006,  10lJ»,  1022,  1039,  I0U7, 
lllU,  1123,  112'-*,  1126,  IIU7, 
115»»,  1180,  1222,  1250,  1253, 
5000,  5001,  5002,  500J»,  5006, 
5007,  5010,  501 »»,  5022,  5027, 
5029,  5030,  503^,  503li,  50U7, 
50l»8,  5051,  801 J 


Index  (continued) 


2.  (continued) 


Physical  Health 

(Sickness  absence,  coronary  disease, 
peptic  ulcer,  psychosomatic  disorders, 
longevity,  fatigue,  biochemical  stress 
reactions,  medical  claims,  infirmeiry 
celLIs  and  dispensary  visits,  physical 
deconditioning  on  long-duration  space 
flight. ) 


1055, 
1110, 
112U, 

im, 

1193, 
12U6, 
5009, 
5029, 
50U7, 


1069, 
lllU, 
1126, 
1181, 
1209, 
12U7, 
50^0, 

5  , 
50U8, 


1080, 
1117, 
11U2, 
1183, 
1222, 
1260, 
5017, 
5035, 
8013 


lu8l, 
1123, 
1166, 

1154, 

1237, 
5002, 
502U, 
5038, 


Safety 

(Accidents,  unsafe  work  areas, 
dfiuiger. ) 


10U9,  113U,  11U5,  1166, 

117^,  1209,  1229,  1237, 

12U8,  1262,  126U,  5020, 

5037,  5038,  50U6,  50U7, 

8020,  8028 


3.  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

Methods  of  Pay,  and  Prefer<-nces  for 

(Piece  rate,  incentive  plans,  Scanlon 
Plan,  bonuses,  fringe  benefits,  pay- 
ment systems  and  change  in,  earnings 
potential  and  change  in,  economic 
development  program,  shsuring  paynote; 
"effort-bargain.") 


1007, 
1109, 
1202, 
1252, 
5006, 
5037, 
50U9, 


1059, 
11U3, 
1215, 
1255, 
5008, 
5038, 
8013, 


1075, 
11U5, 
1222, 
1262, 
502U, 
50U1, 

8017, 


1081, 
1171, 
12U6, 
5002, 
5028, 
50U6, 
8025 


Pag^atid  Salary,  and  Attitudes  toward 

(income,  income  level,  family  income; 
income  aspirations;  importance  attached 
to  pay;  pay  expectations;  "fair  pay"; 
pay  upgrading;  weige  disparity;  pay 
increases,  actueLL  pay,  pay  level, 
perceived  and  real  value  of  pay, 
pay  as  measure  of  success  and 
status;  vEiges,  earnings,  gross 
earnings;  standard  of  living; 
affluent  workers;  extrinsic  Job 
components. ) 


1007, 
1037, 
106U, 
1096, 
1120, 
1188, 
1209, 
1210, 
1266, 
5003, 
5012, 
5018, 
5035, 
50U1, 

8035 


1010, 
lOUU, 
1075, 
1102, 
1139, 
1191, 
121U, 
12U9, 
1269, 
5006, 
501U, 
5019, 
5036, 
504y, 


1016, 
1052, 
1089, 
lllU, 

11U5, 
1202, 
1222, 
1250, 
5000, 
5008, 

5015, 
5026, 
5037, 
8017, 


1023, 
1056, 
1093, 
1119, 
1176, 
1206, 
12U0, 
125U, 
5002, 
5010, 
5017, 
5030, 
5039, 
8025, 
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Pay  and  Salary,  Satisfaction  vith; 
Effective  Revard  Systems 


1003, 
1052, 
illU, 
1139, 
1192, 
5037, 
50U8, 


lOOU, 
1078, 
1120, 
llW, 
5015, 
5^39, 
501*9 


1007,  1021, 

1096,  1113, 

1126,  1137, 

1176,  1191, 

5029,  5030, 

50U1,  50U7, 
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3*  (continued) 


Security 

(Job  security;  threats  to  Job  secmrity; 
layoffs;  loss  of  Job;  unemployment; 
irregular  employment  and  reduced 
work  hours;  redundcuicy;  risk  of 
displacement  by  automat  ion ,  etc.; 
compulsory  retirement;  savings  or 
lack  of;  employment  continuity; 
uncertainty  about  pay  system; 
keeping  employees  on  payroll  peist 
their  usefulness.) 


1007,  1037,  1056,  1072, 

1075,  1109,  111^,  1119, 

115^,  1181,  1187,  1208, 

1222,  1266,  5000,  500U, 

5005,  5010,  5015,  5018, 

5029,  5033,  5035,  50Ul, 

50U7,  50U9,  5051,  8021 


Security  Needs  and  Satisfaction  of 
Needs 


1008,  1061,  1096,  1098, 

1113,  1139,  11^0,  IIU6, 

1161,  1182,  1195,  1196, 

1197,  1198,  1199,  1200, 

1230,  5021,  5039,  50U8 


U.  SELF-ESTEEM 


1031,  II2U,  5010,  5016, 
5029,  503U,  8013 


Autlxority  and  Responsibility,  Perceived 

(Decision-making,  satisfaction  with 
ir)fluence  on  decisions,  authority; 
perception  of  Job  as  responsible; 
perceived  exclusion  from  decision- 
msiking;  constant  inspection  of  one's 
work  by  superiors.) 


1177,  5OOU,  5009,  5026, 
5033,  503^,  50U7,  8000 


Competence  and  Achievement ^  Satisfaction 
of  Need  for 


1097 


Competence  and  Achievement,  Sense  of 

(Perception  of  Job  as  requiring  skill; 
becoming  competently  roultiskxT led; 
sense  of  having  requisite  knowledge 
and  ability  to  do  the  Job;  satisfaction 
with  completing  whole  tasks;  pride  in 
capacity  for  doing  the  work;  feeling 
one's  efforts  brought  results;  erosion 
of  individual's  assessment  of  own 
work;  feeling  workload  too  heavy  to 
do  well;  pride  of  workmanship  and 
lack  of. ) 


I02U,  10,5,  1097,  11^9, 

1165,  1190,  1239,  I2U8, 

1251,  1252,  1268,  5009, 

5016,  5026,  5033,  50U8, 

8028,  803U 


Index  (continued) 


k.  (continued) 

Esteem,  Need  for;  Satisfaction  of 
Need  for;  Perceived 


1061,  1085,  1096,  1097, 

1098,  1099,  1119,  1121, 

1136,  1139,  llUl,  1161, 

1182,  1195,  1196,  1197, 

1198,  1199,  1200,  1230, 

5OOU,  5021,  5039,  8016 


Meaningfulness/Meaninglessness  of  Job 

(Feeling  one's  job  is  important;  sense 
of  doing  something  worthwhile;  sense 
of  task  accomplishment;  pride  of  ac- 
complishment and  achievement  and  lack 
of;  Job  pride;  perceived  meaningless- 
ness  or  mecuiingfulness  of  work;  job 
involvement  and  intrinsic  motivation; 
identifying  with  the  product;  work 
satisfaction  as  perception  of  general 
usefulness. ) 


1023,  1078,  108U,  1138, 

II5U,  1157,  1183,  118U, 

1226,  1252,  500U,  5007, 

8005,  8028 


Recognition  and  Respect;  Needs  for;  1001,  1003,  lOOU,  IOO8, 

Satisfaction  with  103I,  IO66,  I070,  IO78, 

(Respect  from  peers,  colleagues,  ^^^J'  ^^^J'  11^9, 

superiors;  recognition  for  achievement;  1208,  12lU,  1217,  12U8, 

being  fairly  evaluated;  professional  ^^^5,  5006,  5OO7,  5015, 

recognition  in  one's  field;  ^017,  5022,  50UI,  8003, 

recognition  for  Job  well  done; 
recognition  by  work  group;  receiving 
credit;  being  valued;  lack  of 
rewards  for  performance*) 


8008 


Self-Respect 

(Individual  self-image;  occupational 
identity;  self-confidence;  sense  of 
self-worth* ) 


1010,  1035,  1119,  1218, 

1222,  5000,  5001,  5OOU, 

5010,  5012,  5OIU,  5020, 

5022,  5033,  8033 
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status  and  Prestige 

(Perceived  status  and  importajice  in 
the  organization;  stating  of 
position;  hierarchical  status 
differe:  es;  dis.    'isf action  with 
relative  itatus  ox"  Job  and  work 
group;  status  in  community;  status 
enhancement;  need  for  association 
with  top  management.    Perceived  Job 
prestige;  perceived  Job-related 
community  prestige;  satisfaction 
with  role  expectations;  profes- 
sional identification  and 
professionsilism;  occupationsil 
or  work  role  identity;  feelings 
of  social  inferiority. ) 


1008, 
1036, 
1119, 
1195, 
1199, 
121*9, 
5009, 
5036, 
8020, 


lOlU, 
10^1*, 
1121*, 
1196, 
1209, 
5000, 
5017, 
50J*0, 
8035 


1022, 
106J*, 
1132, 
1197, 
121J*, 
500J*, 
5021, 
50J*1, 


1028, 
1113, 
1157, 
1198, 
1217, 
5008, 
5033, 
5051, 


5.  SELF-ACTUALIZATION 


1071,  5008 


Creativity  and  Innovativeness 

(climate  conducive  to  innovativeness; 
self-expression;  environment 
conducive  to  pursuing  own  research 
goals;  professional  climate; 
satisfaction  of  professional 
values  of  unrestricted  research; 
working  on  research  ideas  most 
satisfying  to  self. ) 


1136,  lll»U,  1160,  1189, 
1191*,  501U,  5033 


Challenge  and  Achievement ;  Perceived 
Challenge  and  Achievement ;  Op- 
portunities for 


1010,  1023,  103i*,  1072, 

1075,  1129,  1208,  1218, 

500l»,  5011*,  5015,  5017, 

5022,  8028 


Humanized  Working  Conditions, 
General  Motors  Vega  Plant  Strike 
for 


1081* 


Learning,  Development  of  Abilities, 
Growth;  Needs  and  Opportunities  for 


Xl27;  1191*,  5010,  5012, 
5018,  50if5,  5032,  5050 


Index  (continued) 


5'  (continued) 


Motivation 


(Intrinsic  motivation,  motivational 
structure,  intrinsically  self- 
rewarding  work. ) 


1138,  1268,  5018,  50»49 


Responsibility  and  Initiative; 
Decision-Making 


1011,  102U,  1255,  5031, 
5050 


Self-Actualizatio.i,  Satisfaction 
of  Need  for 


1018,  1037,  1061,  1085, 

1098,  1138,  1139,  ll'^O, 

1161,  1182,  1200,  1230, 

1268,  5021,  5039 


Using  Existing  Competence  and 
Knowledge 

(includes  opportunities  for; 
satisfaction  with  opportunities  for.  ) 


1003,  1020,  103»4,  llkh, 
5008,  5031 


Variety  in  the  Work,  or  Lack  of 


1023,  1037,  5009,  50U8, 
5050 


Work  Satisfaction  as  Ability  to 
Perform  Meaningful  Social  Role 


1183,  118U 


5a.     SELF-ACTUALIZATION:    LEARNING  AND  GROWTH 


Chfillenge 


1075 


Knowledge  and  Education  as  Prerequisites 
for  Job  or  for  Advanceiaent 

(Need  for  knowledge  to  do  job;  education 
as  prerequisite;  perceived  need  for  more 
education  due  to  Job  changes,  including 
technological  chemge.) 


1119,  5010,  5035 


Leaurning  on  and  from  the  Job; 
Opportunity  for;  Satisfaction  with 
Opportunity  for 


look, 
1078, 
1121, 
1239, 
5009, 
5020, 
8000, 


lOUO, 
1108, 
1126, 
1262, 
5010, 
5029, 
8020, 


10i49,  1050, 
1111,  1119, 
1190,  1233, 
500i4,  5007, 
5016,  5017, 
50i46,  50l*8, 
8029,  8036 


Index  (continued) 


5a. (continued) 

Leetrning  Other  than  On-the-Job; 
Opportunity  for;  Satisfaction  with 
Opportunity  for 

(Opportunity  for;  satisfaction  with 
opportunity  for;  schooling,  classes, 
skills  training,  training  programs, 
sensitivity  training. ) 


1112,  1160,  1190,  1202, 
1220,  1255,  5010,  5030, 
5051 


Personal  Development,  Grovth,  Creativity 

(Job  perceived  to  allow  or  prohibit 
creativity;  problem-solving  through 
creative  group  effort;  "growing  as 
an  individual";;  making  suggestions; 
opportunities  for  development. ) 


1035,  IO7I*,  1078,  1138, 

115^4,  1182,  1190,  1195, 

1196,  1197,  1198,  1199, 

1202,  1205,  1206,  1222, 

1255,  5OOI4,  8022,  8037 


Self-Actualization  (Learning  and 
Grovth):    Satisfaction  of  Need 
for 


1008,  1097,  1121,  1196, 
1197,  1^98,  1199 


5b. SELF- ACTUALIZATION:    USING  EXISTING  COMPETENCE 


Creativity 

(Creative    ^'••oblem-solving,  creative 
thinking;  expf^essing  new  ideas;  being 
experimental;  encouragement  to 
generate  ideas;  chance  to  contribute 
something  personal  fiuid  unique. ) 


1035,  1076,  1165,  1190, 
1206,  1222,  5007,  5037, 
8000 


Professionalism 

(Satisfaction  with  contribution  to 
technical  knowledge;  professionalism; 
opportunity  and  freedom  to  do  own 
research  aims;  Job  perceived  as 
appropriate  to  scientific  ski-lls.) 


1008,  1020,  1026,  1089, 
1138,  1165,  1221,  5033 


Self-Actualization,  Satisfaction  of 
Need  for 


1008,  1097,  1099,  1121, 
1195,  1196,  1197,  1198, 
1399 


ERIC 


Index  (continued) 


5b. (continued) 


Structural  Constraints  on  or 
Conditions  for  Using  Existing 
Competence 

(Degree  of  organizational 
centralization;  automation; 
administrative  framework  and 
limitations  of  organizational 
system;  supervisory  or  administrative 
controls;  job  enlargement;  increased 
or  decreased  functional  specialization 
of  tasks;  barriers  to  working 
productively. ) 


1020,  1056,  I06U,  1095, 
1100,  1119,  1221,  1222, 
5037,  50U8,  8021,  8023 


Use  of  Existing  Competence 

(Using  skills,  abilities,  knowledge, 
and  training;  decision-making 
regarding  work  methods,  production 
pace,  quality,  and  quantity;  direct 
worker  intervention  in  process; 
problem-solving;  responsibility; 
improvement  suggestions;  team 
collaboration;  knowledge-based 
risk-taJcing;  individual  effort.) 


1008,  1020,  1026,  1052, 

1059,  1072,  1075,  1078, 

1097,  1190,  1206,  123U, 

1236,  I2U0,  1252,  1255, 

5001,  5OOU,  5006,  5007, 

5008,  5009,  5010,  5012, 

5OIU,  5016,  5020,  5021, 

5030,  5033,  5035,  5037, 

50U6,  5050,  8OOU,  8015 


Use  of  Existing  Competence., 
Opportunity  for;  Satisfaction 
with  Opportunity  for 


lOOU,  1037,  1096,  1097, 

1099,  nil,  1129,  1165, 

1222,  5OOU,  5011,  5030, 
50U7 


Us?  of  Existing  Competence,  Perceived;  IO66,  1119,  1138,  II65, 

Unused  Competence,  Perceived  1195,  13^  \  1197,  1198, 

(Perceived  use  of  knowledge,  abilities,  l}^^^^  ^         ^OOU,  5009, 

skills;  perceived  Job  challenge;  ^         ^029,  5033, 

feeling  one's  knowledge  and  abilities  ^035,  50U7,  50l*d,  8028 

are  no  longer  needed  due  to  auto- 
mation and  other  teclinological 
change;  feeling  skills  not  used  on 
Job;  feeling  one  could  do  more 
difficult  work;  perception  of  '^'^ing 
excluded  from  problem-solving  or 
decision-Making. ) 


Index  (continued) 


6b. (continued) 

Interpersonal  Relations,  Task-Oriented 

( SUPERIOR-SUBORDINATE :    managerial , 
supervisory,  and  leadership  style; 
"stnicture"  vs.  "consideration"; 
contacts  with  superiors;  satisfaction 
with  superior-subordinate  relations; 
perceptions  of. ) 


(PEER-PEER;  GROUP:    peer  leadership; 
teamwork;  task  interdependence; 
group  cooperation,  collaboration, 
coordination,  competition,  conflict; 
shared  vs.  individual  effort;  group 
sjid  team  responsibility;  Joint 
problem-solving;  shared  vs.  individual 
effort,  mutual  help;  sense  of  team 
membership,  team  spirit;  "group 
effed  ;";  participative  groups; 
partiuxpative  group  process;  group 
social  and  behaviored  norms,  group 
effectiveness;  crew  self-sufficiency; 
mutual  influence  within  group:,  inter- 
action facilitation;  inter-group. ) 


1002, 
1031, 
1063, 
1075, 
1103, 
1125, 
1136, 
1156, 
1167, 
1191, 
1206, 

1217 

1258, 

I27I* 

5006, 

5011, 

5021, 

5027, 

50I1I 

50ll9: 

8021I, 

1003, 

1021I 

101I6, 

1063, 

1075 

1109, 

1131, 

1175, 

1217 

12I18, 

1263, 

5000, 

5008, 

5021, 

5028, 

5033, 

50I1O, 

8 

80. 
8028, 


1003, 
IOI17, 
1070, 
1076, 

nil, 
1130, 
11U8. 
1163, 

1175, 
1202, 
1208, 
1222, 
1259, 
5002, 
5007, 
5015, 
5022, 
5029, 
50I16, 
5051, 
8027, 

1008, 
1029, 
IOI17, 
1066, 
1076, 
1119, 
llhl, 
1202, 
1223, 
1250, 
1270, 
5001, 
5009, 
5022, 
5029, 
5035, 
501*5, 
50U9, 
8002, 
8023, 
8030, 


lOOU, 
101*9, 

1071, 
1090, 

1113, 
1131, 
1153, 
1165, 
1179, 
1203, 
1210, 

121*5, 
1262, 
5003, 
5009, 
5017, 
502I*, 
5030, 
501*7, 
8000, 
8037 

1011, 
1035; 
1057, 
1073, 
1098, 
1125, 
111*8, 
1209, 
123I*, 
1259, 
1271, 
500I*, 
5018, 
502I*, 
5030, 
5036, 
501*6, 
5050, 
8003, 
802I*, 
8032, 


Social  Isolation 


(isolate  roles;  isolation  from 
social  interaction. ) 


10l*0,  1191,  121*1,  5028, 
501*6,  501*7,  8013,  8035 


Index  (continued) 


6b. (continued) 

Sociaa  Heeds;  Satisfaction  of  lOUO,  IO85,  IO96,  1139, 

1182,  1196,  1197,  1198, 

1199,  1230,  5021,  5039 

Social  System  1059,  1091,  1158,  1200, 

(Stress  and  strain  in;  hierarchical  ^^50,  5OO8,  50it>,  5028, 

structure  of;  changes  in,  etc.)  * 


Work  Group  Characteristics  and  IO56,  IO63,  1073,  1075, 

Behavior  1091,  IO9I*,  llli7,  IIU8, 

,r  ■  *  *  1158,  12I16,  1258,  5035, 

(Group  size;  opportunity  for  g^^Q  3035* 

interaction;  age  ratio;  '  * 

"interaction  time.") 


Miscellaneous  1038,  1120,  1132,  IIU6, 

1175 


7.  CONTROL  AND  INFLUENCE 


Authority;  Perceived  Authority;  1001,  IO36,  10li9,  IO65, 

Satisfaction  with  Authority  1093,  1095,  IIO8,  lllU, 

1126,  1130,  III16,  II5I*, 

1177,  1190,  1191,  1196, 

1197,  1198,  1199,  5008, 

5011,  50I19,  5051 


Autonomy.  Perceived  IOI19,  1057,  llll*,  1130, 

1131,  1165,  II9I*,  1226, 


5009,    5011,  5OI19 


Autonomy,  Satisfaction  of  Need                         IOI8,  IO36,  IO6I,  IO85, 

for                                                                1097,  1099,  1113,  lllh, 

1138,  1139,  lll*0,  1161 

1182,  1195,  1196,  1197, 

1198,  1199,  1200,  1230, 
5021,  5039 


Index  (continued) 


7.  (continued) 


Autonomy^  Task 

(Individxial,  on  own  Job;  perceived; 
discretion,  opportunity  to  exercise; 
control  over  inunediate  work  process; 
perceived  lack  of;  work  pace  control 
by  machine;  orgemizational  vs. 
individual  control  of  reseturch 
projects. ) 


1000,  lOlU,  1020,  1023, 

103U,  lOUO,  10U8,  1050, 

1053,  1057,  1058,  1063, 

108U,  1098,  nil,  1113, 

lllU,  1131,  1156,  1158, 

1160,  1165,  1176,  1182, 

1190,  1202,  1206,  1207, 

1209,  1226,  I2UO,  I2U6, 

I2U9,  1255,  1259,  1262, 

5003,  500U,  5008,  5009, 

5010,  5011,  5016,  5025, 

5030,  5033,  5036,  5037, 

50UO,  50U6,  50U8,  5051, 

8000,  8006,  8010,  8013, 

8015,  8021,  8023,  8028, 
8029 


Autonomy,  Work  Group 

(Work  team  influence  on  work  methods 
and  schedules;  autonomous  group 
process;  worker  adlocation  of  tasks 
and  job  rotation  within  work  group; 
group  decision-making  euid  problem- 
solving;  worker  selection  of  work- 
mates for  crew  or  team;  research 
group  autonomy. ) 


1053,  1076,  1091,  1133, 

1136,  1206,  1217,  1238, 

1239,  12U5,  1255,  1262, 

5009,  5028,  50UI,  50U6, 

5c:o,  8002,  8012,  8015, 

8020,  8023,  8025,  8036 


Bureaucratization. 
Constraints 


See  Structured. 


Centralization  of  Authority. 
Structural  Constraints 


See 


Control 

(Perceived,  over  events  in  depart- 
ment ;  by  management  or  workers ; 
hierarchical;  informal;  individual 
loss  of,  over  ceureer;  perceived,  over 
Job  tasks;  loss  of  environmentcd. ) 


lOlU,  10U9,  1050,  1119, 
1126,  1138,  1151,  II5U, 
1156,  1160,  1176,  1190, 
1202,  1226,  1231,  I2U9, 
5OOU,  5006,  5007,  5008, 
5009,  5010,  5015,  5016, 
5018,  5020,  5025,  5028, 
5030,  5033,  5036,  50U6, 
5051,  8000,  8001,  8006, 
8013,  8036 


Index  (continued) 


7«  (continued) 


Decision-Making 

(individual;  group;  centralized 
vs.  participative;  discretion, 
opportunities  for;  number  of 
decisions  made;  decisional  saturation, 
equilibrium,  or  deprivation. ) 


1001,  1005,  1031,  101*7, 

1059,  1095,  1098,  llOl*, 

1105,  nil,  1120,  1122, 

1127,  1130,  1132,  1158, 

1166,  1175,  1177,  1201, 

120U,  1206,  1209,  1211*, 

121*0,  1261,  1262,  1272, 

5000,  5006,  5007,  5009, 

5013,  5015,  5016,  5017, 

5029,  5051,  8000,  8006, 

8013,  8011*,  8017,  8021, 
8022,  8031* 


Formalization.  See  Structiural 
Constradnts 


Freedom 


1072,  1075,  1108,  1165, 
5006 


IndustriaJ.  Democracy 


1120,  1127,  1212,  1262, 
5000,  5015 


Influence^  Managerial;  Perceived 
Memagerial  Influence 


1021,  1109,  1119,  1131, 

1156,  1165,  1190,  1203, 

1211*,  1216,  5000,  5011, 

5033,  501*6 


Influence  Among  Peers 

(worker-worker  collaboration ; 
co-workers'  expectations; 
communication  and  perceptions 
about;  access  to  colleagues.) 


1023,  1029,  1058,  1065, 

1071*,  1127,  111*9,  1189, 

121*1,  121*3,  121*1*,  121*5, 

1261,  5032,  501*5,  5050, 
8015 


Influence  on  Organization  or 
Environment;  in  One's  Work 

(Satisfaction  with;  power  in 
organizational  affairs;  influence 
on  the  systf      over  evente  in 
department ,     '  governmental 
decisions. ) 


1031*,  1087,  1138,  1160, 

1163,  1165,  1189,  1212, 

121*3,  121*1*,  1261,  1262, 

5000,  5011,  5015,  5018, 

5025,  5026,  5030,  5032, 

5033,  5050,  8013,  8020, 
8037 


Index  (continu<^d) 


7.  (Continued) 

Influence  on  Superiors  (or  Lack  of)  1003,  IO66,  1073,  107c, 

(Regerding  decisions  or  work  1111.  1126.  Ill, . 

methods;  superior  accepts  sub-  ^^^J.  -191.  1205. 

ordinate's  ideas;  vorker-  ^^12    121k    121  12U8 

TsSrSr")            ^^P'"**'"^  5033    5036    50UC  5CU8 


8000.  Q037 


Initiative  and  Innovation  1011.  1053.  1156.  1217. 

5007.  5020.  5C.  1,  eo.?0. 
8028.  8036 


Leadership  Style  1011.  1019.  1026.  J 029. 

(Authoritative/permissive  supervision;  j^^U.  ICUT.  1C51.  1062. 

participative  supervision;  Joint  vs.  nir  uis    uL'  mV 

consultative  decision-making;  ^tl^*  ^tX*  Zt^^*  ZZZZ' 

climate;  closeness  of  supervisicn.  ^^j^^.*  1191!  1206!  12081 

121U,  12U5.  12U8.  1262. 

127'».  5000.  5001.  5006. 

5008.  5016.  5021.  5036. 

50U5.  50»  J.  50UQ,  5051 


Participation  1001.  1031.  IO36.  1039. 

/T.   *4  4  *  *    A  1062.  1071.  1073.  107^S 

(Participative  management;  perceived  ^^q*  ^q^^'  ^Q^e  1105 

opportunity  to  participate  in  goal-  ^^g^; 

setting;  individual;  participative  ^        ^^g^  ^^^^ 

bodies;  subordinate  participation 

vs    centralized  decision-making;  g  ^^^^ 

exclusion  of  employees  froa.  by  ^g^.^  ^g^g^  ^^^^  ^.^^5^ 

management .  }  ^255  ^  ^2^,^    5qqO  ^  5QQ3  ^ 

5007.  5013.  5U5.  5018. 
5020.  5021,  5030.  5050. 
^  8001,  8003.  801U,  802U 


Responsibility  1011.  102C.  1026,  ]0U8. 

,„    ,         ,  .  lOUo.  1050.  J,052.  1058. 

vSatisfaction  wita  and  attitude  1059  10^5    i)75  IO76 

toward;  worker,  for  product  1107*  112U*  IIU9*  il5U* 

standards;  assembly-line  pace.  II90*  II9U*  12lU*  1226* 

production  gcals.  safety;  individual.  12U7*  1250*  1255*  1?62 

perceived;  r\j8ire  for;  excessive;  121o\  5000*  5001*  5006* 

shared,  in  work  groups;  delegation  5007,  50O8.  5009.  5010. 

of,  and  managerial  willingness  to  5515^  55^^  50I8,  ?020. 

delegate;  diffusion  downward  of;  5022.  5029    5030.  5036. 

accountability.)  50U6,  50U8.'  "351.  8OO6. 

8020.  8023,  &>28 


Indtx  (continued) 


7.  (continued) 

Structural  Constra'.nts 

(Span  of  control;  bureaucratization; 
formalization  o!  roles;  hierarchical 
authority;  interdependence;  ru^ea 
and  standards;  revard  structure;  work 
group  size;  shift  ts.  day  vork;  branch 
or  departaental  autonomy;  perceired 
constraints . ) 


1001, 
10l»9. 
1095, 
1119, 
U65, 
1207, 
1258, 
5015, 
5029, 
50l»6, 


1020, 
1053, 
1100, 
11«6, 
llb2, 
1212, 
5002, 
5025, 
5033, 
5051, 


1026, 
1057, 
llU, 
1152, 
1190, 
12W, 
5008, 
5026, 
5037, 
802T 


103l», 
1060, 
1115, 
1156, 
1191, 
1251, 
5010, 
5028, 
50U0, 


Work  Pressure 

(Induced  by  environmental  cues; 
perceived. ) 


1131,  5025 


Miscellaneous 

(Includes  "power  shift,"  power  due 
to  expertise;  "rule  tropism";  transfer 
without  notice;  perceived  role 
clarity;  time  horizon  for  feedback.) 


1088,  1089,  1119,  1132, 
IIU9,  12U8,  5000,  5039.. 
8035 


8.  ORGMIZATIONAL  ENCLOSURE 


Absenteeism,  Reduction  in 


1215,  1255 


Goal  Congruence/Incongruence 

(Perceived  congruence  between 
individual/professional  and 
organizationsil  goals;  goal 
integracion;  satisfaction  of 
role  expectations.  ) 


1070,  1086,  1097,  1099, 
1218,  5003,  5025,  8007, 
8008,  8QO9 


Job  Involvement 

(includes  job  and  work  involvement; 
identifying  with  job;  motivation; 
work  role  involvement  and 
importance;  high  vs.  low  effort; 
Job  enjoyment, .interest;  pride  and 
interest  in  product;  concern  for 
product  quality;  suggestions  for 
method  improvements;  voluntary 
overtime  and  arriving  early  for 
work. ) 


1010, 
1051, 
1127, 
1159, 
1218, 
12U6, 
5009, 
5017, 
5039, 
8009, 


1017, 
1059, 
11U3, 
1168, 
1238, 
12U7, 
5011, 
5022, 
50U3, 
8021, 


lOUO, 
1097, 
IIU7, 
1186, 
I2U3, 
1252, 
501U, 
502U, 
50U8, 
8037 


10U8, 
1108, 
11U8, 
121U, 
12UU, 
1262, 
5016, 
5031, 
5051, 


Index  (continued) 


8.  (continued) 


Job  Tenure 

(Includes  staying  on  the  Job; 
lifetime  commitment.) 


1012,  1075,  1131* ,  1157, 
1179,  1211,  1227,  1233, 
1236,  5030,  50Ul 


loyalty 

(To  employer;  to  organization; 
to  superior;  refusal  to  be 
t.'ansf erred. ) 


1089,  llUU,  1167,  1178, 
1231,  1232,  12UU,  500U, 
5015,  8030 


Organizational  Identification  and 
Integration 

(Identification  with  organizational 
or  management  objectives;  sheured 
goals;  commitment  to  organizational 
goals  and  success  of  organization; 
identification  with  one's  work  unit 
and  its  goals;  perceived  involve- 
ment ;  sense  of  membership  and 
belonging;  perceived  individual 
relevance  to  company  mission; 
satisfaction  with,  percepticwis » 
about,  and  attitudes  toward 
management  and  organization; 
morale;  lack  of  organizational 
identification. ) 


1000, 

103U, 
1070, 
1093, 
nil, 
llUo, 
1156, 
119U, 

1231, 
1255, 
1271, 
5006, 
5017, 
502U, 
5036, 
8025, 
8035, 


1006, 
IOU3, 
1086, 
IO9U, 
1113, 
IIU7, 
1178, 
1201, 
1233, 
1262, 
5001, 
5008, 
5018, 
5028, 

5037, 
8028, 
RO37 


1017, 
10U6, 
1037, 
1097, 
1127, 
11U8, 
1179, 
1217, 
1238, 
1266, 
5003, 
5013, 
5020, 
5029, 
5050, 
8030, 


1020, 
1050, 
1092, 
1099, 
1133, 
II5U, 

1189, 
1218, 
1239, 
1267, 
5OOU, 

5015, 
5022, 
5030, 
5051. 
S033, 


Turnover,  Reduction  in. 


1136 


Unionism,  Opposition  to; 
Reduced  Interest  in 


1122,  1178,  I21U,  1255, 
5018 


Miscellaneous 


1107,  1122,  I2U9,  5002, 
5013,  5050 


Index  (continued) 


9.  CAREER  ASPIRATIONS 


Advancement  and  Promotion 

(Promotion;  advancement  to  higher 
position  within  company;  advance- 
ment of  career  outside  company; 
promotion  eligibility;  career 
development  as  related  to 
transfer;  demotion. ) 


1008, 
IOU5, 
1107, 
11U8, 
1208, 
5002, 
5010, 
5022, 
8000, 


lOlU, 
1050, 
1108, 
1151, 
1209, 
5005, 
5015, 
5035, 
8001 


1016, 
1075, 
1111, 
1188, 
1?1U, 

5007, 
5016, 
5036, 


1017. 
1096. 
1119, 
1191, 
5000, 

5009, 
5017, 
5051, 


Advancement  and  Promotion_,^  Need 

and  Desire  for;  Satisfaction  of  Need 


1001,  1008,  1052,  106U, 

1098,  1113,  1153,  1208, 
1251* ,  5010,- 5018 


Advancement  and  Promotion,  Perceived 
Opportunity  for 

(Perceived  opportunity  for; 
satisfaction  with  opportunity;  loss 
of  control  over;  outlook  for 
future . ) 


lOlU, 
1129, 
II5U, 
1188, 
500U, 
5016, 
5028, 
50U8, 


1052, 
1136, 
1156, 
1192, 
5007, 
5017, 
5029, 
8000, 


1078, 
11U8, 
1160, 
119U, 
5009, 
5018, 
50UI, 
8008 


lllU, 

11^*9, 
1176, 
1202, 
5010, 
5020, 
50U7, 


Career  Goals  and  Mobility 

(Career  goals  and  prospects; 
career  mobility;  mobility  striving; 
mobility  expectations;  aspirations; 
career  advancement  and  development; 
occupationed  status;  career  anxiety; 
frustrated  ambition;  satisfaction 
of  need  for  achievement. ) 


1003,  1008,  lOUU,  1093, 

1096,  1099,  1129,  1151, 

1160,  1203,  1222,  1223, 

I2U7,  1251*,  1259,  1269, 

5010,  5036,  8008,  8026 


10.  EXTRA- WORK  ACTIVITIES 

(includes  socied  and  personeil  adjust- 
ment; outside  social  ties;  group 
participation  vs.  social  isolation; 
v€due  systems;  politic!  and  social 
values;  "Blue-Collrir  iilues"; 
"moonlighting";  leisure,  recreation, 
and  education  activities  and 
attitudes.)    See  also  10a, 
Consumption,  and  10c,  Community- 
Civic  Participation. 


IOU2, 
1091, 
1186, 
1223, 
1266, 
5OIU, 
5028, 


IOU7, 
111*7, 
1191, 
I22I*, 

1269, 
5015, 
5029, 


1075, 
1158, 
121U , 
1225, 
5009, 
5017, 
8000, 


108U, 
1172, 
1222, 
1260, 
5010, 
5019, 
8035 


Index  (continued) 


lOa.COHSUHPTIOH 


(includes  standard  of  liring;  desire 
for  consximer  goods;  consumer  pover; 
spending;  shopping  and  passive 
leisure  activities. ) 


1025,  1120,  1158,  12U6, 
1257,  5010,  5012,  5018, 
503^* 


10b •CREATION  (Creativity) 


1010,  1025,  1089,  1158, 
5012 


lOc.COMMUNITY-CITIZEH  IHVOLVEMENT 


Anomie  (Normlessness ) 


1173,  1213 


Community^Clvic  Participation 

(Membership  in  voluntary 
organizations;  church  and 
community  participation; 
community  integration;  involve- 
ment in  community-  and  loccdlty- 
based  social  networks;  attitudes 
toward;  GdlenatLon  from  one's 
society  and  social  role/"Blue- 
Collar  Blues-") 


1025,  10U7,  106U,  1075, 

1117,  1158,  1173,  1213, 

1222,  1257,  1262,  500U, 

5018,  503^,  8001,  8028 


Informal  Social  Relations 

(With  workmates  away  from  workplace; 
work  group  soiidsu^ity  in  community; 
other  soci€Ll  leisure  activities.) 


1011,  1063,  11T3,  1?66, 
5018 


Political  Involvement  and  Attitudes 

(Includes  voting  and  other  involve- 
ment in  electoral  politics;  party 
affiliations  and  changes  in 
affiliations;  perceived  individual 
impact  on  the  political  process; 
attitudes  toward  union- labor  party 
link;  "Blue-Collar  Blues.") 


102U,  1057,  1222,  12k  J, 
1265,  5030,  5018,  5019 


Index  (continued) 


10c. (continued) 

^ce  Attitudes  and  Ethnic  Pre.^udice  102l*,  I067,  1222 

Miscellaneous  1095,  12U9,  1266,  8OOI, 

8008 


11.  HOrffi  ANL  FAMILY  1027,  I0U7,  IO8U,  1091, 

.  .  1117,  1158,  1162, 

Uncludes  family  relationships  1170,  II7I,  1173,  II80. 

and  disruption  by  work  anxiety  II85,  1213,  12U2i  I2U9I 

and  overtime;  home-  and  nuclear-  1250,  I26O,  1266 1  1269 i 

family-centered  lifj  style  and  1272,  5009 !  5010 [  50I8,* 

leisure  patterns;  changes  in  5019,  5020,  5033,  503J|, 

patterns;  familial  roles;  8OOI,  800U,  8035* 
kinship-based  social  networks; 
marital  status  and  family 
responsibility;  family 
expectations. ) 


ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 


1016,  1020,  io?n,  1036, 

1052,  1058,  10  1091, 

1116,  1163,  1170,  1182, 

1207,  1231,  1251,  1262, 

5008,  5026,  50l»0,  50UI, 
50U9 


Climate 


1012, 

1059, 
lllU, 

1175, 
1206, 
1252, 
5003, 
5025, 
50iH, 


lOlU, 
1077, 
1125, 
119»», 
1229, 
1268, 
5007, 
5026, 
50UU, 


1051, 
1099, 
1156, 
1201, 
1238, 
1273, 
5013, 
5028, 
8020, 


1057, 
llOU, 
1160, 
1205, 
I2U9, 
5000, 
5015, 
50UO, 
8036 


Functional  Division 


1096,  1105,  1150,  12'?6, 
1262,  5008,  SOI 5,  5020, 
5026,  5029,  8020 


Formalization  of  Policy,  Rules 


1001,  1033,  1057,  1065, 

1096,  1107,  1108,  1113, 

lllU,  1136,  lii!9,  1156, 

1165,  119»*,  1205,  1221, 

1229,  1273,  5012,  5022, 

5026,  8000,  8003 


Hierarchy 


1007, 
1062, 
1088, 
1103, 
1121, 
11«*«*, 
1173, 
1196, 
1200, 
1228, 

127 

5OOU, 

5OIU, 

5031, 

8007, 


.1023, 
1073, 
1093, 
1105, 
1125, 
1157, 
1191, 
1197, 
12C5, 
1238, 
5000, 
5005, 
5015, 
50U0, 

8009, 


1033, 
1085, 
1096, 
1110, 
1132, 
1161, 
1192, 
1198, 
1212, 
1255, 
5002, 
5010, 
5021, 
50i»l, 
8021, 


1057, 
1087, 

1098, 

1119, 
1139, 
.■'167, 
1195, 
1199, 
1216, 
1262, 
5003, 
5011, 
5029, 
5050, 
8028 


Power  Base 


Interdependence  of  Units 


Reward  Structure 


1005, 
1033, 
1105, 
1163, 
1237, 
5015, 
80lU, 


1013, 
1039, 
1118, 
1176, 
1273, 
5033, 
8015, 


1019,  1023, 

1096,  1098, 

11^1,  1160, 

II9U,  1212, 

5000,  5010, 

5037,  5050, 
8016 


1096,  1116,  1273,  8025 


1007, 
1052, 
1098, 
1178, 
1215, 
1262, 
5008, 
5022, 
5037, 
50I.7, 


1011, 
1069, 
1109, 
1188, 
1229, 
5002, 
5009, 
5025, 
5038, 
8008, 


1021, 
1071, 
1139, 
1201, 
1252, 
5006, 
5010, 
5027, 
5039, 
8013 


1023, 
1081, 
IIU3, 
1202, 

1255, 
5007, 
5017, 
5028, 
50U1, 


Organizational  Characteristics  (Age, 
Size.  Location,  Product,  Ownership) 


1000, 
1038, 
1060, 
1101, 
1120, 
1199, 
1262, 
5OIU, 
5033, 
8035 


1009, 
1052, 
1062, 
1102, 
1125, 
1207, 
1269, 
5015, 
5039, 


1015, 
IO5U, 
1091, 
1115, 
1173, 
1229, 
5009, 
5021, 
50U3, 


103U, 
1057, 
1096, 
1116, 
1187, 
1252, 
5010, 
5023, 
50U9, 


Organizational  Environment 


1053,  1119,  1120,  1178, 

1201,  1202,  1221,  1229, 

1262,  1269,  5002,- 5008, 

5009,  5010,  5028,  5036, 
8026 


Centrali  zation-Decentralisation 


1001,  11U6,  126U 


Union  Recognition 


1122,  1178,  1207,  1262, 
5010 


ERiC 


0 


OCCUPATIONAL  AND.JQB  CHARACTERISTICS 


1015. 
IOU2, 
1061, 
1100, 
112U, 
1151. 
1175. 
1182, 
1193, 
1212, 
I22U, 

I2U7. 
5008, 

5019, 
5035. 
50U3, 
8028, 


1018, 

1055. 
1072, 

nil, 

1125, 
1155. 
1176, 

1186, 
1198, 
1213, 
1225, 
1257, 
5010, 
5023, 
5038, 
50l»8, 
8035. 


1037, 

■  75. 
1119, 
1139, 
1157. 
1178, 

1189, 
1207, 
121 1+, 
1226, 

•-69, 
501U, 

5029, 
50U0, 
50U9, 
8037 


lOUO, 
1057. 
1079, 
1123, 
IIU8, 
1171, 
1179. 
1190, 
1208, 
1222, 
I2U3, 
5007, 
5018, 
5033, 
50U1, 
5050, 


Time  Condttions 


1025,  1128,  IIU5,  1168, 

117»*,  1191,  12U6,  12U7, 

1260,  1269,  5000,  5002, 

5015,  5029,  5033,  503U, 

50U1,  8000,  8008,  8020 


Feedback 


1028,  1059,  1088,  1108, 
1262,  5001,  5006,  5009, 
501U,  8015,  8026 


Demands 


ERIC 


1000, 
1018, 
loUo, 
1056, 
1080, 
1097, 
1108, 

1123, 
1138, 
1160, 
1171, 
1202, 
1229, 
1251, 
1263, 
5OOU, 
5010, 
5025, 
5032, 
5038, 
50U8, 
8006, 


1003, 
1019, 
IOU9, 
1061, 
1081, 
1100, 
1110, 
II2U, 
IIU8, 
1163, 
1182, 
1207, 
1239, 
1255. 
1273, 
5006, 
501U, 
5026, 
5033, 
5C39. 
50U9, 
8013, 


lOOU, 
1022, 
1050, 
1065, 
1082, 
1101, 
1116, 
1128, 

115»*. 
116U, 
1186, 
1222, 
I2UI, 
1261, 
5002, 
5007, 
5020, 
5028, 
5036, 
50U3, 
8000, 
8018, 


1010, 
103J*, 
1055. 
1079, 
IO8U, 

1107, 

1119, 

II3U, 

1158, 

1165, 

1190, 

1223, 

1250, 

1262 

5003, 

5009, 

5022, 

5029, 

5037, 

50U, 

8005, 

8019, 


Demands 
(continued) 


8021,  8023,  8026,  8027, 
8029,  8030,  8031,  B03U, 
8037 


Mobility 


SUPERVISION 


WORi:  GROUP 


STATUS  AND  PRESTIGE 


1007,  1052,  1079,  1097, 

1110,  II2U,  11U2,  IIU5, 

11 U8,  1262,  1269,  5007, 

50U6,  8000,  8001,  8002, 

8016,  8026,  8029 


1003,  10C9,  1011,  1019, 

1031,  1068,  108U,  1090, 

1092,  1101,  llOU,  1105, 

lllU,  1122,  1125,  1126, 

1131,  IIU5,  11U8,  1153, 

lir",  1163,  1166,  1167, 

1175,  1182,  1187,  1191, 

1202,  120U,  1206,  1209, 

1210,  1216,  1221,  1222, 

123?,  1233,  1259,  1262, 

1271,  5000,  5007,  5009, 

5010,  5020,  5022,  5027, 

5036,  5038,  50U7,  50U8, 

^03,  8011,  8013,  802U, 

Br ^5,  8026,  8035 


1008,  1011,  103U,  1059, 

1066,  1073,  1076,  1101, 

1107,  1109,  1207,  1209, 

I21U,  1229,  1238,  12U6, 

1255,  1258,  1262,  1263, 

5001,  500U,  5007,  5009, 

5033,  5037,  50U7,  5050, 

8002,  8003,  8012,  8020, 

8023,  8030,  8032,  8035, 

8036,  8037 


1015,  1037,  1067,  1072, 

1075,  1080,  1113,  1123, 

112U,  1137,  llUU,  1162, 

1253,  1257,  1262,  1269, 

500U,  501U,  5015,  5018, 

5023,  5051,  8035,  8037 


TRAINING 


TECHNOLOGY 


CHANGE 

Job  Changes 


Organization  Changes 


Technology  Changes 


10x7,  1023,  102U,  1029, 

1035,  101*5,  10U6,  10U7, 

1059,  IO7U,  1076,  1103, 

1112,  1113,  1133,  1135, 

1202,  1205,  1217,  1220, 

1270,  1272,  I27U,  5001, 

5020,  5029,  5030,  5036, 

5050,  8OOU,  8010,  8017, 

8022,  8026,  8031,  8032 


1010,  lOlU,  loUo,  1056, 

1063,  106U,  1091,  1109, 

IIU7,  1158,  116U,  1165, 

1178,  1212,  121U,  1226, 

1238,  1239,  12U0,  12U5, 

1250,  1251,  1262,  5002, 

500U,  5010,  501U,  5029, 

5032,  5035,  50U3,  50U5, 

50U6,  50U8,  50U9,  5051, 

8005,  8006,  8012,  8013, 

801U,  8020,  8029,  8033 


1022,  lOUO,  IOU8,  IOU9, 

1050,  1053,  1108,  UUl, 

115»*,  1166,  1190,  1255, 

1260,  5016,  5017,  5037, 

8000,  8005.  8006,  8018, 

8019,  8021,  8023,  8027, 

8029,  8030,  803U,  8037 


1002,  1003,  1095,  I2U5, 

5001,  5005,  5006,  5008, 

5009,  5011,  5U2U,  5029, 

5030,  5037,  rioUo,  50U9, 

5050,  5051,  802^,  8035 


1003,  lOlU,  1056,  1119, 

115»*,  1156,  5017,  5030, 

5033,  5037,  50U6,  50U7, 
5051 


Envlronnental  Chemges 


106k,  UlT,  1152,  5002 


MEMBER  CHARACTERISTICS  (AGE,  TENURE,  SEX, 
RACE,  MARITAL  STATUS  AHD  FAMILY  RESPONSI- 
BILITT,  CULTURAL  BACKGROUHD,  EXPERIEHCE, 
EDUCATION,  INCOME.) 


1000, 

1003, 

lOOU, 

1005, 

1006, 

1007, 

1012, 

101 U, 

1015, 

1016, 

1026, 

1027, 

1032, 

1033, 

1037, 

loUi, 

10l*2, 

10I13, 

loUU, 

10U8, 

1052, 

1053, 

1057, 

1061, 

1065, 

1070, 

1071, 

1073, 

1078, 

1082, 

1083, 

1086, 

1088, 

1089, 

1093, 

109»*, 

1096, 

1099, 

1101, 

1105, 

1107, 

1109, 

1110, 

nil, 
112I1, 

1113, 

1117, 

1120, 

1129, 

1136, 

iiUo, 

llUU, 

111*5, 

11U8, 

1150, 

1151, 

1153, 

1157, 

1159, 

1162, 

1163, 

1169, 

1170, 

1171, 

1172, 

n78. 

1180, 

1181, 

1183, 

n8ii. 

1185, 

1186, 

1191, 

1192, 

1196, 

1197, 

1201, 

1202  V 

1203, 

120I1, 

1208, 

1209, 

1211, 

l?l6. 

1218, 

1219, 

1221, 

1222, 

1227, 

3229, 

1230, 

1231, 

1232, 

I23U, 

1235, 

1236, 

12I12, 

I2I16, 

I2I17, 

I2I18, 

1251, 

1253, 

I25I*, 

1255, 

1256, 

1262, 

1265, 

li;66. 

1267, 

1268, 

1269, 

5f'00, 

5002, 

5003, 

500I1, 

.7OO5 , 

5007, 

5009, 

5010, 

5011, 

5012, 

5OIU. 

501 

5017, 

5018, 

5019, 

f021. 

5022, 

5023, 

5028, 

j029. 

5031, 

503U, 

5038, 

50U0, 

50I1I, 

50I13, 

30kk, 

';oii5. 

50I16, 

50I18, 

50U9, 

eoo9 

8013, 

8015, 

8021, 

6026, 

8031, 

803I* 

DECISION-MAKING 


1^1,  1108,  1109, 

1127,  1130,  1177, 

1190,  1206,  12l'H, 

5007,  5020 


Index  (continued) 


COMPMIES  AND  AGENCIES  CITED  IN  ST&DIES 


AFL-CIO 
Albion  Press 
AIMS  Job  Program 

Air  Force.    See    United  States  Air  Force 
Alcoa  Aluminvun  Compamy  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Alvuninum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Americam  Management  Association 
America  Telephone  euifl  Telegraph 
Army.    See    United  States  Army 
Acwood  Vacu'jm  Machine  Compaj:y 
"Autotown" 

Bell  Telephone  System 
British-Americein  Tobacco  Compamy 
British  Railways 
British  Royal  Navy 
General  Electric  Compeuiy 
General  Foods 

GenereLL  Motors,  Oldsmobile  Auto  Division 

General  Motors,  Vega  Plemt 

Glacier  Metal  Company,  Ltd. 

Glasgow  Limited 

Harvard  University 

Harwood  Manufacturing  CJorporation 


ll-Tl 
50I1O 
1077 

1272 
8002 
1139 
5017 

llli3 
5010 
5016 
1270 
1181 
1166 

1202,  8032 

8037 
8026 
IO8U 
5006 
5038 
'.225 
5030 


ERiC 


Index  (continued) 

Companies  and  Agencies  Cited  in  Studies  (continued) 


Hebrew  University  Medical  School  (Isre.el) 

Hotpoint.    See    General  Electric  Company 

H.  P.  Hood  cold  Sons,  Inc. 

Hunsfos  Paper  Mill 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd. 

Institute  of  Industrial  Supervision  (Finland) 

International  Brotherhood  of  ElectriccJL  Workers. 
See  AFL-'CIO 

John  Lewis  Partnership 

Jowert  Press 

Kockums  Shipyard  (Sweden) 
Laporte  Chemicals,  Ltd^ 
League  of  Women  Voters 
Motorola  Communications  Division 
NASA 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
See  NASA 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 

Navy.    See  United  States  Navy 

NKK  Steel  Tube  (Japan) 

Norsk  Hydro  Chemical  Fertilizer  Plant 

N.  V.  Philips  Gloeilampenfabrieken 

Oldsmobile  Division  of  General  Motors* 
See    General  Motors,  Oldsmobile  Auto  Division 

Owens-Illinois  Company 

Pcurker  Pen  Company 


1020 

5017 
8006 
1190 
1107 


5015 
50U0 
5037 
5018 

I2U3,  12kk 

8005 

1168 


1202 

1178 
QOlk 
8036 

1126 
llli3 


ERiC 


Index  (continue') 

Companies  and  Ager.  -  in  Studies  (continued) 


Pfandler  Company  (Division  of  Sybron  Corporation) 
Pillsbury  Company,  the 
Raytheon  Company 

Research  Institute,  School  of  Social  Science  (Finland) 
Saga  Administrative  Corporation 
Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
SDR  Electric  (Japan) 

Shell  Stanlow  Refinery  (Shell  U.K.,  Ltd.) 

Shell  Company  of  Austredia,  Ltd. 

Shell  U.K.,  Ltd.    See    Shell  Stanlow  Refinery 

Sick  Fund  (Israel) 

Skefko  Ball  Bearing  Company 

Sony  Corporation 

Stanford  University 

Swedish  Department  of  Industry 

Sybron  Corporation.    See    Pfandler  Comp iny 

Terneuzen  Works 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

UAW 

United  Auto  Workers.    See  U/W 
United  States  Aj.r  Force 

Unites  States  .Army 

United  States  Forest  Jer/^ice 
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Companies  and  Agencies  Cited  in  Studies  (continued) 


ERIC 


United  States  Government  1075 

United  States  Navy  1129,  1233 

United  States  Post  Office  109^ 

U.  S.  Steel  50U7 

Vauxhall  Motors,  Ltd.  50l8 
Vega  Plant*    See    General  Motors,  Vega  Plant 

Veterans  Administration  5033 

Xerox  Corporation  8OI8 


OCCUPATIONS  AMD  OCCUPATIOKAL  TIfgLES 


accouhtahts 


ASSEMBLERS.    SEE  ASSEMBLY  WORKERS. 


ASSEMBLY  WORKERS 


ATTEHDAHTS,  HOSPITAL 


.  ATTORHEYS 


AUTOMOBILE  WORKERS.  SEE  ASSEMBLY 
WORKERS. 


1053,  113U,  116U,  1186, 
12U1,  5022 


1003,  1028,  IOU8,  1063, 
1068,  1070,  1078,  IO8U, 
IIU7,  1202,  1207,  1226, 
1251,  1252,  1255,  5OOU, 
5010,  5OIU,  5018,  501P, 
5038,  50U3,  8005,  8023, 
8026 


1191 

1080,  1225,  1269 


CAHE  CUTTERS 
CAPTAINS,  MILITARY 
CHECKERS 
CHEMISTS 
CLERGYMEN 


1011 

1121,  1200 
1083 
IO6U 
1225 


ERIC 


CLERKS 


1003, 
1037, 
1119, 
116U, 

1192, 
1227, 
8019, 


lOlU, 
10U2, 
115>t, 
1169, 
1202, 
1269, 
8036 


1018,  1026, 

1081,  nil, 
1155,  1156, 

1171,  1178, 
1205,  1208, 
5016,  50U3, 


COAL  MINERS.    SEE  MIHERS. 


COLONELS,  MILITARY 


1121,  1200 


COHSTRUCTIOH  WORKERS 


1091,  1201 


COUNSELORS,  REHABILITATIOH 


1001,  1002,  1033,  1095 


CRAFTSMEN 


1010,  10U9,  1055,  1117, 

1123,  112l»,  1207,  1226, 
1269,  5018,  5019,  5049 


CURATORS 


1225 


DESIGNERS 


1053 


DIRECTORS.    SEE  MANAGERS. 


DOCTORS.    SEE  PHYSICIANS. 


DRIVERS 

ELECTRICIANS 

ENGINEERS 


1258,  8036 
113'*,  1189 


1008,  1028,  1032,  1053, 

1062,  1061* ,  1073,  1079, 

1086,  1113,  llll»,  1131*, 

lll»8,  U51,  1160,  Il61», 

1189,  1190,  1220,  1261, 

1269,  5016,  5022,  8001, 
800U,  8027 


EXECUTIVES.    Sffi  MAHAGERS  AHD  EXECUTIVES. 


FARMERS  AHD  FARM  WORKERS  mj,  U62,  1213,  1235, 

I2U2,  501U' 


FORB!AH  ^  1003,  1009,  1028,  1031, 

1053,  1055,  1068,  1088, 


JOURHALISTS 


LABORATORY  TECHHICIANS.  SEE 
TECHNICIANS. 


1110,  1123,  112l»,  1179, 
1187,  1190,  1191* ,  1195, 
1205,  1206,  1228,  1269, 
1272,  5020  ,  5021* ,  5029, 
50U8,  8000,  8027 


FORESTERS  1099^  12l8 

GENERALS,  MILITARY  1200 


1225 


LAWYERS.  ATTORNEYS. 

LIBRARIANS  1225 

LIEUTENANTS,  MILITARY  1200 

MAILMEN  2.09I4 

MAJORS,  MILITARY  H21,  1200 

MANAGERS  AND  EXECUTIVES  1003,  1007,  lOU,  1017, 

1023,  102l»,  1026,  1029, 
1030,  1035,  1037,  10l»2, 
10l»3,  10l»6,  1053,  1055, 
1060,  1061,  1071,  1073, 
1078,  1085,  1087,  1088, 
1091,  1093,  1095,  1096, 
1097,  1100,  U02,  1103, 
1105,  mo,  1112,  llll», 
1119,  1125,  1126,  1127, 
1130,  1132,  1135,  1136, 

cRir  y  1139,  mo,  11U2,  lll»6, 

"  1153,  1157,  1173,  1178, 


MANAGERS  AIJD  EXECUTIVES  1182,  1192,  IIP**,  1195.. 

(continued)  1196,  1197,  1198,  1199. 

1200,  1203,  120U,  1205, 
1208,  1209,  1212,  1216, 
1225,  123'*,  1261,  1269, 
1270,  1272,  I27U,  5001, 
5003,  5007,  5008,  5011, 
5013,  5017,  5020,  5021, 
5026,  5030,  5033,  5036, 
5039,  50l»0,  5050,  5051, 
8003,  800U,  8015,  8016, 
8022,  8036,  8037 


MILITARY  PERSONKEL.  Sj^  UNDER  NAMES 
OF  RANKS  (e.g.,  CAPTAINS). 


MINERS  I2U9,  1250 


NURSES  AND  NURSING  ASSISTANTS  IOO6,  1019,  1021,  1028, 

1033,  1039,  1132,  1133, 


IIU8,  lll»9,  1150,  II6U, 
1191,  I22U,  5OIU,  5056 


PETTY  OFFICERS,  MILITARY  1129 


PHYSICIANS  1020,  1033,  1039,  1057, 

1058,  I22U,  1225,  5050 


PILOTS  1012,  5033 

PRINTERS  5OOU 


PROFESSORS,  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  1013,  10l»5,  IO89,  llUU, 

1225,  1269 


PSYCHIATRISTS  1001,  1095,  1133 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1033,  U33,  II6U 


SALESMEN 
SCIENTISTS 

SOCIAL  WORKERS 
STEWARDS 

TEACHERS,  ELEMENTARY 
TECHNICIANS 

TELEPHONE  OPERATORS 


1037,  IOU2,  1053,  1090, 
1118,  1190,  1192,  1219, 
1225,  1269,  5033,  8027 


1000,  1008,  IO5U,  1062, 

1073,  1079,  1098,  1136, 

1138,  1151,  1160,  1165, 

1225,  5011,  8008 


1001,  1033,  1095,  1132, 
1133,  II6U,  1221,  1273 


1122 


1005,  1036,  1163,  1186, 
1192,  1225,  1263,  1273 


1008,  1053,  IO5U,  106!+, 

1113,  lllU,  II6U,  1190, 

11192,  1269 


8021 


